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ancy in the aggregate vote found on that paper; 
and the first return made on the night of the elec- 
tion was made from paper K, and corresponded 
with it. Besides all this, the very sight of the 
original papers, now with the committee, shows 
how preposterous is the pretense that they have 
been altered.to produce this result. Without the 
correction in paper I, we must suppose that there 
were sixty ballots cast with no name upon them 
for Representative in Congress, yet no such ballot 
has been produced, and no person who cast such 
a ballot; and with that correction, but without the 
correction in paper K, we must conciude that 
twenty men voted for Mr. Sleeper for Congress, 
but for no one else of the candidates for the six- 
teen other offices voted for on the same ballot by 
all others; yet no such ballot has ever been seen 


ing the correction in both paperga striking coin- 
cidence will be found, not only between the votes 
for candidates for Congress, but even the aggre- 
gate thus produced, and the aggregates for other 
offices. Restoring the 60 votes to Mr. Rice on 
paper I, and counting for him, instead of for Mr. 
Sleeper, on paper K the 28 votes for him found on 
the “‘people’s ticket,’’ and then Mr. Rice will have 
on paper | 830 votes, on paper K 833 votes. Mr. 
Sleeper will have on paper | 863 votes, and on 
paper K 862 votes. The aggregate of vote for Mr. 
Rice and Mr. Sleeper on paper | would then be 
1,693, on paper K 1,695. The aggregate for other 
officers has been already shown to be, for sena- 
tor, 1,692; for councilor, 1,695; and for Governor, 
1,702. 

Now, sir, I will close this lengthy and tedious 
exposition of the case by simply reading the con- 
clusion of an article inserted in a Boston paper b 
the president of the ward officers, who a 
voted for Mr. Sleeper, and which he published 
soon after the occurrence, that the people might 
know just how the matter stood. He was a friend 
of Mr. Sleeper, anda high-minded and honorable 
man. ‘These are his concluding words: 

“ Tn conclusion, there was, and is, to my mind—and all 
of the inspectors coneur with me in this result—an unfor- 
tunate, unintentional error on the partof our clerk, in ori- 
ginally giving to Mr. Sleeper these twenty-eight Votes, when 
he should have put them to the credit of Mr. Rice. 

‘*HORATIO N. CRANE, 
© Wardenof Ward Twelve.” 

This is under his own hand, and is testimony 
of which no one who examines the case and the 
papers canentertain adoubt. [ nowyield tothe 
contestant, who, I understand, desires to address 
the House. 

Mr. SLEEPER, (contestant.) Mr. Speaker, 
a majority of the Committee of Elections in the 
contested-election case connected with the third 
Massachusetts congressional district have, in ac- 
cordance with their sense of justice, and after a full 





hearing, made a report to this House unfavorable 


to the claimof the contestant. This result | was not 
prepared toexpect. I believe the decision to be an 
erroneous one, and not in accordance with the 
laws of Massachusetts, or the testimony that has 
been laid before Congress. I therefore feel bound 
by my convictions of duty to the majority of the 
intelligent citizens of the district in which I re- 
side, to avail myself of the privilege of appearing 
before this honorable body, and ir person advo- 
cating my chim. 

In my remarks I shall not attempt to argue 
the cuse with my friend, the able chairman of the 
Committee of Elections. But having confidence 
in the righteousness of my cause, and also in the 
wisdom and integrity of the representatives of the 
people, | shall address myself through you, Mr 
Speaker, directly to the members of this House, 
and endeavor to expose the mistaken conclusions 
of a majority of the committee by a plain narra- 
tive of the case, as established by tle evidence, 
accompanied by such comments as are in accord- 
ance with my own interpretation of the laws of 

lassachusetts, after consultation with men of 
eminent legal ability, and my own instincts of 
truth, justice, and common sense. 

_Mr. Speaker, the outlines of this case may be 
given in afew words. During the political cam- 
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| keeping. 


paign in Massachusetts in 1862 my name was 
placed before the voters of the third congressional 
district as a candidate for Congress, and at the 
annual election in that year the returns showed 
that 1 was elected by a plurality of votes. The legal 
documents certifying to this fact were laid before 
the Executive of the Commonwealth. According 
to the laws of Massachusetts in force at that time, | 
and the usage for many years, the ballots were of 
no value after the declaration of the votes in open 
town meeting. No person was designated to take 
charge of them, no place was assigned for their 
deposit, and no mode was prescribed for their safe- 
Yet six days after the clection, while 
abundant opportunity had beeu given for tamper- 


| ing withand changing the ballots,arecount was had 


| inone of the wards of Boston by the ward officers, 
and no such voter has ever been found. By mak- || at the instigation of the clerk of the ward, who 


| had assumed charge of the ballots, and it was 


found thatin the bundle of votes then counted, and 
after they had been clandestinely examined and 


| fingered by the clerk, according to hisown confes- | 
| sion, Mr. Rice had 28 votes more and Mr. Sleeper 





28 votes less than were declared and certified to by 
the ward officers on the day of election. A voucher 
to this fact was forthwith laid before the board of 


| aldermen of Boston, and without any further in- 


uiry a hypothetical certificate was sent to the 
Sckeeeie and Council—an irregular and unprece- 
dented proceeding on the part of the board—and 
without any investigation by the Executive the 
certificate of election to the office of member of 
Congress was withheld from the contestant and | 
given to the present incumbent. 

Such are the outlines of the case which is now 
engaging the attention of this House, and involv- 
ing a principle which calls for a careful and just 
decision. 

The provisions of the laws of Massachusetts, 


which in 1862 regulated the proceedings at elec- | 


tions, are contained in the seventh chapter of the | 
General Statutes. Section fifteen provides as fol- | 
lows: 


district officers shall be receivéd, sorted, and counted by 
the selectmen and the ward officers, and public declaration 
made thereof in open town and ward meeting.” 


Here the whole process of the election is clearly | 


and explicitly set forth. The votes must be re- 
ceived, sorted, and counted, and the declaration 


| of the vote, the crowning act, must be made in | 


open town or ward meeting. When this is done, | 
the votes are no longer of value. The laws of | 


Massachusetts were at that time silent respecting || 
They indicated neither directly nor indi- | 


them. 
rectly the disposition which should be made of 
them. It was no crime to destroy them after the 
vote was declared. It was no felony to steal them, 
as they had done their work, and were of no more 
value than so many pieces of blank paper. The 
law proclaimed clearly and distinctly that the elec- 
tion should be decided on election day, in presence 
of the people, and that there should be no appeal | 
from that decision. 

The sixteenth section of the General Statutes | 
of Massachusetts provides that— 


“The mayor and aldermen and the clerk of each city 
shall forthwith afteran election examine the returns made 


The votes in elections for national, State, county, and | 


by the returning officers in each ward in such ity, und if | 


any error appears thevein they shall forthwith notify said 
ward otficers thereof, who shall forthwith make a new and 
additional return under oath, in conformity to the truth, 


which additional returns, whether made upon notice or by | 


such officers without notice, shall be received by the mayor 
and aldermen or city clerk at any time before the expira- 
tion of the day preceding that on which by law they are re- 
quired to make their returns or to declare the result of the 
election in said city; and ali original and additional returns 
so made shall be examined by the mayor and aldermen, 
and made part of their returns of the result of such elec 

tion. In counting the vetes in an election no returns shall 
be rejected when the votes given for each candidate can be as- 
certained.”’ 

The language of this section is also clear and 
explicit. It is intended to give authority for the 
correction of clerical or arithmetical errors on the 
part of the ward officers when the return does not 
correspond with the declaration or the fuctsas they 
appeared on the day of election, and for that ob- 
ject only. For instance, if the return to the city | 


clerk bore on the face of it that a certain number 
of ballots were cast in ward twelve for Josiah 
Smith, when the declaration and record showed 
that the true name was Joseph Smith, or thata cer- 
tain number of votes were cast for a candidate, 
when the declaration and record showed that he 
had not received that number of votes, the return 
would be set aside on discovery of the error, and 
anew return would be made. And this new re- 
turn would not only be strictly in conformity 


| with truth, but confirm the count, record, and 


declaration made on the day of election. 

Such a provision is necessary for the correctiog 
of blunders of this description. 3ut TL hardly sup- 
posed thatany intelligent person would sermously 
contend that this section of the statute authorizes 
a recount of the ballots in any one precinct several 
days after the polls have been closed; and that 
the result of such a recount may set aside and 
nullify the declaration made by the ward officers 
on the day of election. 

Iam no lawyer, but I have consulted with law- 
yers;and, with great respect for my worthy friend, 
the chairman of the Committee of Elections, and 


| who, on legal questions, does not oftet run off the 


| vide for the preservation of the ballots, 


track, | contend that any other construction of 
the statutes than the one | have given is an erro- 
neous construction, not recognized by the courts 
in Massachusetts, and at variance with the spirit 
and letter of the law. 

The laws of Massachusetts in 1862 did not pro- 
In some 
precincts of this third district the votes were de- 
stroyed immediately after the election. This was 
shown by the evidence of Joshua Seaver, a highly 


| respectable citizen of Roxbury, who had presided 





(| ulating the proceedings at elections, 


at the polls as a warden for fifteen successive 
ears. According to his statement the votes in 
is ward were never preserved after the close of 
the polls. If ballots were to be used as evidence 
after they had been counted, declared, and the 
returns made, the laws of Massachusetts would 
never have allowed them to be destroyed. 

The object of that provision in the statutes 
which required that in all elections a public dec- 
laration of the votes should be made in open meet- 
ing, in presence of the assembled citizens, was, 
beyond all question, to guard against precisely 
such an occurrence as took place in ward twelve, 
in Boston, and is the foundation of this appeal, 
that is, to prevent any persons, actuated by good 
or evil intentions, rogues or honest men, from as- 
sembling in secret conclave, at any time or times 
within ten days after the election, and, in the ab- 
sence of any subsequent investigation of the facts, 
reversing the recorded doings and solemn declara- 
tion on election day. I repeat it, the very object 
of this clause was to prevent such an irregular, 


| dangerous, and manifestly improper proceeding. 


If a proceeding of this character were strictly 
in accordance with law and propriety, as is con- 
tended by the committee, it may well be asked, 
why was that clause introduced into the statute, 
which requires notonly the counting, but a public 
declaration of the votes to be made in open meeting 
on the day of election? That clause, according 
to this new interpretation, was altogether without 
meaning, without object, and palpably redundant, 

It isno wonder that the irregular, unauthorized, 
and hitherto unprecedented proceedings connected 
with the election of member of Congress in the 
third Massachusetts district in 1862 should have 
excited surprise and a feeling of distrust and dis- , 
satisfaction throughout the Commonwealth. ‘The 
people saw that if such a course of action should 
be established as a ‘precedent, the ballot-box, 
thrown open to pollution, would no longer be an 
indicator of their sovereign will. Andatthe very 
next session of the Massachusetts Legislature, a 
few months afterwards, important additions, not 
changes, but additions, were made to the laws reg- 
, These new 
provisions, repealing nothing, prescribe a mode 


| for the preservation and safe-keeping of the bal- 


| 


| 


lots after an election by causing them to be sealed 
in an envelope in open town meeting, and, with 
all other documents pertaining thereto, given in 
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recount may be had by the board of aldermen, and 
only by the board of aldermen, is also specified. 

The enactment of this law in itself is an ad- 
mission that previously no authority was given 
for the preservation and safe-keeping of the bal- 
lots after an election; and that a recount of votes 


after the dissolution of a ward meeting was also || 
It sets the stamp of illegal- 


un unauthorized act. 
ity on all the doings connected with this recount 
of votes for member of Congress in ward twelve 
after the election in 1862. 


Mr. Speaker, according to a provision in the || 


Federal Constitution, “* each House (of Congress) 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications ofitsown members.’’ Thus, inacase 
like this, the House of Representatives becomes 
a legal tribunal to try the issue. The members 


deeply affecting the rights of the people and the 





rights of States, and from this tribunal there 1s | 


no appeal, 
his individual responsibility, and, after a full and 
attentive hearing, frame his decision according to 
his own interpretation of the law and evidence. 
And if the Representatives in Congress should be 
convinced that the incumbent of the seat which I 
claim was notelected in conformity with the laws 
of Massachusetts, it can hardly be expected they 
will confirm him in the seat. 

Therefore | beg that the members of this House 
will consider well the facts which | have stated: 
that the election for member of Congress in the 
third Massachusetts district was honestly con- 
ducted; that the votes were carefully counted, re- 
corded, and declared in open meetings, in presence 
of the people; that returnsin conformity with the 
records and declarations were made according to 
law, and placed in the hands of the proper offi- 
cers, and by those officers the results, definitely 
stated and certified to by the boards of aldermen 
and sclectmen, were transmitted to the secretary 
of State. These returns showed that the votes 
for member of Congress were: for Alexander H. 
tice, 5,017; John S. Sleeper, 5,049; showing a 
plurality for John S. Sleeper of 32 votes. 

These facts are fully proved by attested docu- 
ments and oralevidence. They stand out in bold 
relief. They cannot be questioned or explained 
away. 

But the Representatives in Congress, in their 
desire to do justice, often exercise the power with 
which they are vested, and look beyond State stat- 
utes, Which were intended to regulate proceed- 


ingsatelections. ‘l'his course of action has been | 


adopted by the Committee of Elections, and was 
evidently anticipated by the gentleman who now 
holds the disputed seat, as appears by the char- 


acter of the evidence he has laid before Congress, | 
and which bases his whole claim to the seat, not | 


on the declarations and returns in open meeting on 
election day, or on any proceedings in the course 
of that day, but on the result of a recount of the 
ballots in one ward six days afterwards. 


It is shown by documents in this case that, on | 
the day after the annual election in Massachusetts | 
in 1862,a return of votes for member of Congress | 
was made to the city government of Boston from | 
ward twelve, usually called South Boston. This | 


return stated that— 


** The whole number of votes given in, as aforesaid, were | 


sorted, counted, recorded, and declaration thereof made as 
by the constitution and laws directed, and were for the fol- 
lowing persons, namely: Alexander H. Rice, of Boston, 
805; John 8S. Sleeper, of Roxbury, 890.” 


This return was signed by the warden, clerk, 


and three of the inspectors, and duly forwarded | 


to the city clerk of Boston, and the result through 
him laid before the secretary of State. 

It also appears that on the 11th of November, 
seven days afterwards, and after a recount of the 
votes had been had by the ward officers in ward 


twelve, another document was received by the city | 
clerk and also signed and sworn to by the ward | 


officers. In this document it was stated that— 


Each member, therefore, must act on || 


“The whole number of votes given in on that day (the 


4th of November) were sorted, counted, and declaration 


thereof made in open ward — and were for the fol- | 


lowing persons, numely : Alexander H. Rice, 833 votes, in- 
stead of 805; John 8, Sleeper, 861 votes, instead of 890.” 


A result untrue in fact, for no such declaration || 


was actually made, and changing the whole char- 
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of the city clerk of Boston on the 12th of No- 
vember, and a special meeting of the board of 
aldermen was called to take action in the case on 
the following day. But, without entering on any 
investigation, the aldermen adroitly contrived to 
evade a decision and avoid all troublesome con- 
sequences by virtue of an ‘if,’ and threw the 
responsibility of receiving or rejecting this strange 
and unprecedented document on the Governorand 
Council! 

The amended return was transmitted to the sec- 
retary of State, accompanied by the following 
‘*amended certificate of the result:’’ 
‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

“Ata legal meeting of the inhabitants of Boston, in the 
county of Suffolk, &c., for the purpose of giving in their 
votes for a Representative in this Commonweaith in the 
Thirty- Eighth Congress of the United States for district No. 


‘ | 3, all the ballots given in therefor were sorted, counted, | 
perform the solemn duty of judges on a question || 


and recorded, and declaration thereof made as by the con- 
stitution is directed, and were for the following persons, 
namely: John 8S. Sleeper, of Roxbury, 3,600; Alexander 
H. Rice, of Boston, 3,745; if the amended return from 
ward twelve, of which acopy is hereto attached and marked 
A, should be received as a true return of the votes cast at 
the election.”’ 


Mark the language, ‘‘if the amended return 
should be received as a true return;’’ thus guard- 


| edly avoiding the indorsement of its correctness, 


_and expressing a strong doubt of its being re- 


ceived by the Executive as a true return, indica- 
tive of an expectation that it would be rejected! 
Nevertheless, this amended return and the amend- 


| ed certificate of the board of aldermen were re- 


Se 





ceived by the Governor and Council. Such being 
the case, it wasa fair presumption that they would 
investigate the facts in order to satisfy themselves 
whether justice and truth required that the result 
of the declaration of the doings in ward twelve on 
election day should be reversed. Nevertheless, 
withoutany investigation, the original return from 
the city of Boston, containing the result-of the 
vote for member of Congress in certain wards, as 
actually declared on the day of election, was set 
aside; the hypothetical certificate, with a palpable 
error clinging to it, was indorsed as a solemn 
truth, and the certificate of election was given to 
my friend, Hon. Alexander H. Rice, who was 
thus entitled to the seat at the opening of the ses- 
sion. 

I contend that having received on the day of 
election a plurality of the votes cast in the third 
district for member of Congress, and this result 
having been submitted to the Governor and Coun- 
cil in strict conformity with law, I was entitled to 
the certificate ofelection. Any rumors, doubts, or 
facts subsequently created, connected with the 
doings of the ward officers, might have been a 
proper matter for legal investigation, subject to 
the decision of the House of Representatives in 
Congress. 

I am thus, by the mistaken action of the Ex- 
ecutive of my own State, placed in a false posi- 
tion, and compelled to appear in the unpopular 
character of a plaintiff in a case before Congress, 
and substantiate my claim in opposition to agen- 
tleman deservedly respected by all who know him, 
a legislator of experience, chairman of an import- 
ant committee, and surrounded by a large num- 
ber of political and a larger number of personal 
friends, who, however anxious to do right, must 
unavoidably cherish a strong desire to retain him 
in the seat he now occupies. Such are the ob- 
stacles I have to encounter at the very threshold 
of my case—obstacles which might almost lead 
one to doubt the result of a claim, however just 
in itself, 

The election in South Boston in 1862 took place 
on the 4th of November. The inspectors received 
the votes which were counted by the warden and 
clerk, About every hour the ballot-boxes were 


/ emptied, the votes counted, and the results for 
| Governor and member of Congress only placed 


on a blackboard, and exhibited for the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. This was done by the clerk of 
the ward, who kept a record in pencil of the an- 
nouncement every hour on the blackboard. On 
this record, which was headed “ rough count 
throughout the day,’ was subsequently put asa 
distinguishing mark theletterI1. The votes were 
carefully counted and recounted during the day 
by the warden and clerk, and the result recorded 
on another paper subsequently marked with the 


acter of the election for member of Congress as || letter K. 
| 


declared on the day of election, 
This amended return was placed in the hands | 


| 


Toward the close of the polls a discrepancy of 
60 or 70 votes suddenly occurred in the announce- 
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| ment on the blackboard between the number of 
the combined votes for Governor and the num- 
| ber of the combined votes for member of Congress, 
This was an error made by George W. Bail, the 
| clerk of the ward. The figures were compared 
| with the record marked K, and corrected, and the 
| 


final declaration made from this paper agreed with 

the footing and record of the count, and was be- 
| lieved to be correct, as the error of about 60 votes 
| on the blackboard, or any other blunder in the 
| figures on the paper marked I, could have had no 
| effect on the result as declared at the polls. 

All the witnesses agree that the count through- 
out the day was fairly and apparently correctly 
made, and no suspicion existed that there was an 
| error or anything wrong in the final count and 
| declaration. - 

At the close of the election, Bail, the clerk of 
the ward, took the different parcels of votes, 
placed them in two piles, lengthwise, by the side 
of each other, and tied them round and round 
with twine; and finding on the floor an old hand- 
bill, he tied that round the ends of the bundle, to 
prevent the votes from slipping out. In this con- 
dition he carried the votes to his house and put 
them in a trunks leaving the key in the lock, and 
deposited the trunk in a closet in an attic cham- 
ber, neither of which, the closet or chamber, was 
fastened by a lock and key, or in any other way. 
And here the votes remained, untouched, so far 
as the knowledge of Bail extends, for the re- 
mainder of the week—four days—during which 
time he was engaged in his business as clerk ofa 
lumber yard. Friends and neighbors were oc- 
casionally calling on him, and it was generally 
known that the bundle of ballots was in the house. 

During these four days no one spoke to him 
| urging or suggesting a recount of the votes; nor 
did he during that time suspect anything was 
wrong in relation to the final result. But on the 
Sunday following the election, five days after- 
wards, having some leisure time on his hands, he 
proceeded to examine the minutes or records of 
the count of votes on electionday. In the course 
of this examination, he says he discovered an 
error of about sixty votes in the ** rough count” 
marked I. On making this discovery for the sec- 
ond time, of an error of about 60 votes in the 
blackboard memorandum, he proceeded to cal! on 
Hollis R. Gray, a personal and political friend, 
and communicate the fact to him. After talking 
over the matter, these two persons concluded to 
call on Horace Smith, an intimate friend of both 
parties and an active politician, After further 
consultation the trio proceeded to the house of 
Josiah Dunham, an experienced and adroit poli- 
tician. At Dunham’s ites the subject of a re- 
count of votes was further discussed. 

The details of the conversation among these 
gentlemen do notappear. Bail’s memory failed 
him on that occasion, as on other occasions, as 
shown on his cross-examination, where the non 
mi ricordo tactics figure extensively. But those 
gentlemen a proved of Bail’s suggestion to have 
a recount of votes for member of Congress, and 
a recount was determined on from that moment. 
Bail returned home. After dinner he ascended 
to the attic, took from the closet the bundle of 
votes, and laid it on the chamber floor, and, as 
he says, without untying the bundle or loosening 
the twine, which had been more than once wound 
around it, he removed the handbill which was 
fastened around each end. In this way, he says, 
he got access to the packages, and by lifting the 
ends of the votes he was able to examine and 
‘* take’’ the numbers on each package for member 
of Congress. While doing this, he says he dis- 
coumadin error or discrepancy with the record 
and declaration of about 28 votes, but without 
discovering the actual error, which was subse- 

uently found at the time of the recount. If 
il’s intention had been to enact a fraud, there 
was no obstacle in his wa save such as con- 
science might interpose. He had only to take 
out of the bundle a package of 17 votes or up- 
ward, of the regular Democratic or People ’sticket, 
and replace it by a package of 17 votes on which 
the name of Alexander H. Rice was printed for 
member of Congress, instead of John S. Sleeper, 
and indorsing in pencil the package thus surrep- 
titiously introduced. The process was a simple 
one, as easy as lying, and apparently safe. 

Bail’s description of his mode of examining the 

ballots is worthy of particular attention. By re- 
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packages, he might possibly have seen the figures 
on the back of each package. But how could he 
ascertain that there was an error of 28 votes un- 
less he could also distinguish the names of the 
candidates voted for, unless he actually discov- 
ered the error in the package of 28 votes, which 
was subsequently found in the bundle? Accord- 
ing to his description of the manner in which the 
bundle was tied this was an impossibility! 
names of the candidates for Congress were printed 
in the center of the tickets, and if the packages of 


votes were placed in two piles, by the side of each | 


other, and tied firmly round and round the center 
of the bundle with a piece of twine, as Bail swears 
was the case, and was not loosened on this occa- 
sion, the impossibility of such a discovery must 
be manifest to every one. 

On Sunday evening Bail, having determined to 
have a recount of votes, and fortified by the re- 
quest of his three political friends, called upon 
several of the inspectors, and also the warden, to 
obtain their consent to the proposition. But in- 
stead of calling first on the warden, an elderly and 
highly respectable citizen, and consulting with 
him on the legality and expediency of a second 
counting of the votes, and frankly stating his rea- 
sons for such a proceeding, he first visited three 
of the inspectors, a majority of those officers com- 
paratively young men, and whom he had reason 
to suppose might be guided in such matters by 
his opinion. : 

The reason which Bail gave the inspectors for 
a recount was, he supposes, ‘in consequence of 
the talkaround.’’ He subsequently said that the 
talk around’’ was confined to the error on the 
blackboard at the close of the polls. 
knew that the error on the blackboard was his 
own particular blunder, and he could have set 
those rumors at rest atany moment. Connor, one 
of the inspectors, on the other hand, said that the 
‘talk around’? or ‘‘conversation,’’ as he called 
it, was in consequence of the surprise of people 
that Mr. Rice did not get a larger vote. On that 
evening Bail said nothing to the inspectors of 
his new discovery connected with the blackboard 
memorandum; nor did he say he had examined 
the packages, and found an error sufficient to stul- 
tify the official declaration and return. Neverthe- 
less he obtained the consent of three of the in- 
spectors, and those gentlemen agreed to meet at his 
house on the next evening and recount the votes. 

Bail next called on the warden. His interview 
with that officer is thus described by Mr. Crane 
in acommunication published in the Boston Jour- 
nal, and included among the printed documents: 

‘On Sunday the 9th of November, Mr. Bail called at my 
house and informed me that he had been requested to re- 
count the votes given at the late election for member of 
Congress from our district, and wished me to come to his 
house the next evening for that purpose. Upon being asked 
the reason, he said there were some who thought there 
might be an error in the count. I declined peremptorily to 
entertain any such request unless it was respectfully and 
properly made in writing to me as warden, and givinggood 
reasons for our recounting the votes. He replied that a ma- 
jority of the inspectors had assented to the recount, and it 
would be done with or without my being present.’’ 

In this interview with the warden, Bail con- 
veyed the impression that there was a demand 
outside for a reéxamination of the votes. He did 
not state that this request, from three individuals 
only, was made during a secret consultation at 
his own suggestion; and hé carefully concealed 
the fact that he had reéxamined the records of 
figures and the bundle of votes in the course of 
the day. The warden very properly refused his 
assent to such a proceeding, and declined to at- 
tend the meeting. Afterwards, however, as he 
could not prevent a recount of the votes, he con- 
cluced to be present. 

The next evening the warden and inspectors 
met at Bail’s house. The clerk gave no further 
reasons for recounting the votes. He produced 
the bundle and placed it on the table, and then, to 
use the language of the warden, ‘* Mr. Bail as- 
sured me on his word of honor that the bundle of 
votes then and there before us had not been un- 
tied, and that then in my presence they were seen 
for the first time since the day of election, by his 
untying the bundle!’’ 

A most bold and unblushing falsehood, furnish- 
ing a skeleton-key to unfold the true character of 
the man! And it is singular that while the report 
ofthe Committee of Elections refers to the secret 
examination of the votes by the clerk that Sab- 


The | 





3ut Bail || 


| carefully watching their progress. 








oath—this man’s solemn and deliberate and vol- 


_untary denial of that clandestine act should have 


altogether escaped their notice. 

The warden and inspectors, confiding in the 
honesty of the clerk, proceeded to recount the 
votes. In this proceeding Bail did not partici- 


pate, under pretense of beingunwell. While the 
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moving the handbill, and lifting the ends of the \| bath afternoon—as is shown by his statements on 


officers were busy at their work, he sat at the table | 


After a time 
an important error was discovered. A package 
of 28 votes, headed ‘‘the People’s ticket,’ and 
indorsed as such, was found to be composed of 


votes on which the name of Alexander H. Rice | 


was substituted in print for that of John S. Sleeper 
as candidate for Congress, apparently making an 
error in the declared result of 56 votes, and elect- 
ing Mr. Rice by a plurality of 25. 

At the annual election in 1862, besides the large 


number of ** split tickets,”’ there were three regu- | 


lar tickets in the field, namely, the Democratic, 
the People’s, and the Republican. Each of these 
three classes of tickets differed materially in their 
general appearance from each other, but the names 
of all the candidates on the Democratic and the 
People’s tickets were thesame. Hence the con- 
clusion was inevitable that a ticket which dif- 
fered materially from either of the three regular 
tickets must have been a spurious ticket, and 
could not without inexcusable carelessness have 


been counted and indorsed as a regular ticket. || regarding it as a piece of waste paper, expressed 


These 28 tickets nevertheless differed in general 
appearance from the regular tickets which were 
distributed at the polls. ‘* They were notsimilar 
in any respect to the People’s or Democratic 
ticket,’? says the warden, in his printed state- 
ment, ** but were dissimilar in every respect, hav- 


| ing a vignette entirely different from any other 
| ticket circulated at the polls on the day of elec- 


tion; neither was there any semblance in style, 
form, or print to any other ticket.” 

It can hardly be believed that the most incom- 
petent officer in counting the votes on the day of 
election could have made such an important error 
as was discovered on the recount, and at a time 
when spurious tickets were abundant, and a deep 


interest was manifested in the result of the election. | 


A few votes ofa character similar to those found 


| in this. package of twenty-eight were seen by the 


inspectors during the election, but none of them 
could say that the identical votes in this package 
or the package itself were ever before seen by 
them. The warden says: ‘* I cannot, of my own 
personal knowledge, say that 1 ever before the 
evening of the second count saw those 28 votes.” 

The votesin the package in which the error was 
discovered were noticed by inspectors to have 
been unusually smooth and unwrinkled, a cor- 
roborative fact of no little significance. Netwith- 
standing this, and although it must have been 
manifest that a package of spurious votes could 
easily have been substituted between the 4th and 


| of the clerk.’’ 
| of this recount which could have furnished Bail 


| for exhibition! 


| ings of the figures found to be correct. 
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Boston at the closing of the polls there was a dis- 
crepancy of about 60 votes between the com- 
bined votes for Governor and the combined votes 
for member of Congress. This blunder was, of 
course, detected inrmediately and corrected. In 
correcting it the blackboard memorandum must 
have been then compared with the regular and 
systematic record of the count, and the mistake 
substantiated before it was corrected, The papers 
then agreed with each other, and the vote as it 
appeared on the paper marked K was declared in 
presence of the peSple. Before this blunder oc- 
curred there was no evidence of a discrepancy be- 
tween the figures on either of those papers and 
the figures on the blackboard. This blunder was 
owing to the carelessness of the clerk in the addi- 
tion of figures. Bail said so at the time. That 
there was any other blunder of about 60 votes 
at the close of the polls, on this blackboard mem- 
orandum, is an assumption too absurd and im- 
probable to be entertained for a moment, 

If an important error of 28 votes, making a dif- 


ference of 56 in the result, was so clearly mani- 


fest in that paper on that Sunday morning, why 
was not that paper produced by Bail and exhib- 
ited at the recount?) The carefully corrected rec- 
ord of the count was produced, butthe blackboard 
memorandum was kept back, It was not ready 
Bail of course refrained from 
laying it before the ward officers; and the officers, 


no wish toexamine it. The other paper, marked 
K, was examined by the warden, and the cast- 
Hence 
the statement of the warden, in thé simplicity of 


| his heart, that **the mistake was believed to be 


occasioned by an unintentional error on the part 
Nothing was elicited in the course 


with a reason for suspecting an error in the black- 
board memorandum or for calling on his friends 
for advice in consequence of an error discovered 


| in that paper. 


But a pretext was wanted, and there having 


| been some ** talk around’’ about the error of 60 


11th of November for a like number of genuine || 


votes, yet no one at that time, after the solemn 
asseveration of the clerk, suspected the perpetra- 
tion of a fraud. 

A certificate was drawn up on the spot, signed 
and sworn to by the ward officers, and the party 
separated, little dreaming that Bail in the solitude 


with no human eye watching his proceedings, 
had examined those votes, and knew that before 
they left his hands they contained an error which 
he believed would change the result of the vote 
for member of Congress. 

After the election the papers marked I and 
K remained in Bail’s possession. Photographic 
copies of these papers accompany the evidence, 
and undoubtedly show the state in which the pa- 
pers appeared when the copies were taken. They 
show that in several instances erasures or changes 
have been made in figures. Much importance is 
attached by the sitting member to these copies, 
as on the truth and validity of the papers marked 
I and K hangs his claim tothe seat which he now 
occupies in Congress,a thread slender and fragile 
in itself, but which has been so magnified and 
twisted as to assume the deceptive appearance of 
a cable of colossal proportions; but which I trust 
will not prove strong enough to shake from Its 
solid foundation and bear away into the regions 
of error the southern wing of the Capitol, 

Mr. Speaker, it is cearty established that in 
the announcement on the bl 


_ ety of the measure? 


| votes were still in his attic. 
| his work, and clamored for his reward. 


| and successfully executed, 


votes on the blackboard at the close of the polls, 
Bail made that the pretext for calling on Mr. Gray. 
The language he used he would not state when 


| on the stand, but he conveyed to Mr. Gray and 


Mr. Smith, gentlemen whose honesty in this mat- 
ter is not called in question, the idea that on ex- 


| amining the figures on one of the papers he had 


found an error of about 60 votes, which if cor- 


| rected would give the election to the Republican 
| candidate. 


His statement to those gentlemen ob- 
tained easy credence. It confirmed the truth of 
rumors afloat; 4t corresponded with their own 


| wishes, and was doubtless received without ques- 


tion. 

And again, why should Bail have told such 
abominable lies to the ward officers as an induce- 
ment to those gentlemen to consent to a recount 
of votes, when the truth would have accomplished 
his object at once, when he could have taken the 


| papers from his pocket, and furnished in a mo- 


ment evidence satisfactory to them of the propri- 
He could have done this 
without acknowledging the humiliating fact that 


|| he had the day before clandestinely fingered the 
of that attic chamber, on a Sabbath afternoon, || 


bundle of ballots. 

The warden and inspectors were honest men. 
Unconscious of guile themselves, they did not sus- 
pect it in others. An amended return was made 
out, but without the authority of law, and by the 
singular combination of proceedings, which | have 
described, and which I hope will never be cited 
as a precedent, Mr. Rice received the certificate 
of election. The plan was ingeniously devised 
The papers were in 
They could tell notale. The 
The man had done 
jut when 
Bail found that the election would be contested, 


jail’s possession. 


| and the whole matter investigated before a commis- 
| sioner, it became necessary so to prepare the pa- 


} 
| 


pers and arrange the figures as to confirm his state- 
ments, and vindicate the propriety of his course 
in calling on his friends for advice. Something 
more than a pretext was now required; and Bail 
having been two years clerk of the ward, and 
familiar with votes as well as figures, was equal 
to the task, He framed his theory, prepared the 

apers, conned his lesson faithfully, and got it 


ackboard in South || by heart. 





a 
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These two papers, being the only memoranda | 
of the count of votes on the day of election, were 
in Bail’s possession not only six days before the 
recount, but more than four months afterwards, 
before they were brought forward as evidence. 
No one had seen them; no one had a copy of | 
them; no one could identify them, Lithographic 
copies of these papers—not as they appear d at 
the close of the polls on the day of election, but 
as they shestied when produced before the com- 
missioner as evidence—are affixed to this report 
from the Committee of Elections, giving an im- 


that document. This trouble and expense was 
hardly necessory; for no one will have the hardi- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

posing appearance and a fictitious importance to | 


hood to deny that those papers, after having been | 


long retained in the hands of unscrupulous men, 


could exhibitany numbers of figures which might | 
be fixed upon to secure to the sitting member a | 


plurality of votes, 
doubt it. It was a simple and easy act of leger- 
demain. 
honest men every day. é 

While it would have been easy for Bail, or any 


other tolerable accountant, to make the number of | 


votes and the indorsements on the different pack- 
ages correspond to any figures in the papers, he 
eould with equal ease with a lead-pencil and a 
piece of India rubber have changed the character 
of the figures in the papers from beginning toend; 
making them to conform to any number of votes 


in the aggregate, or any indorsements on the dif- | 
If 100 votes instead of a less || 


ferent packages. 
number had been necessary to change the re- 
sult, the figures in those papers would have been 
made to prove that the incumbent received pre- 
cisely that number of votes, and the photographic 
process would have indorsed the falsehood. 
man who held those papers was not the tool which 
knaves do work with, called a fool. He did his 
work well, and richly earned the promised reward 
from his employers residing in South Boston. 
And it becomes an important and interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry, what was the character of this 
reward? 

This George W. Bail, within four months after 
the election in 1862, received an appointment from 
the General Government to an office known and 
designated as postmaster at South Boston, and 
took the place of a gentleman who had held the 
office some years, enjoying the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and was summarily dismissed. 
For five months previous to the examination, Bail 
had been temporarily engaged as clerk and book- 
keeper at a lumber yard, with wages at nine dol- 
lars a week, before which he worked at his trade 
as acarpenter, The emoluments of the office to 
which he was appointed under the General Gov- 
ernment are not less than $900 a year! Thisap- 
pointment, at that particular time, caused almost 
as much “ surprise’’ and * talk around”’ in South 
Boston as the declaration of the result of the elec- 
tion on the 4th of November. And the question 
wus asked, ‘* Was this appointment procured for 
this man at this time as a premium for inefliciency 
and an aptitude for making arithmetical blunders 
in official matters where great care and accuracy 
are required, or as a reward for other services?” 

But | will not enlarge on this point. To men- 


Furnish but an inducement, time, and | 
opportugity, and such deeds will be done by dis- | 
| 
| 


No one doubts it, or ever can | 


The | 





tion the fact is sufficient. Lam not addressing un- | 


sophisticated men, who have faith in the purity 


ofall active politicians. Indeed, everybody knows | 


how these matters are sometimes managed in a 
community where party feelings rage uncon- 
trolled, where the political excitement 1s intense, 
and one or two unscrupulous men of great wealth 
and almost magic influence assume to direct and 


control the politics of the people, and are determ- | 


ined to carry their point, 
If intelligent men 
South Boston soon after Bail received his appoint- 


from abroad had been in | 


ment, and had listened to the ‘talk around’? of | 


honest citizens of all political parties, they would 
have seen that this appointment was everywhere 
regarded as a deep and damning proof of the 


fraud which was believed by nine tenths of the | 


inhabitants to have been perpetrated on the bal- | 
lots soon afterelection day. Bail, in his evidence 
before the commissioner, exhibited a deficiency of | 
memory, prevaricationsand contradictions, which | 
cannot by the most specious explanations be rec- | 
onciled with honesty. And furthermore, he con- | 
victed himself of several falsehoods, which, even | 


disconnected from a long chain of circumstances, 


‘| cannot but destroy his credibility as a witress. 


Pail lied to the warden when he led him to believe 


that Messrs. Smith, Gray, and Dunham had of 








their own accord, without any suggestion or con- 
sultation with him, requested him to havea recount 
of votes. And Bail lied to the inspectors, each 
and all of them in detail, when he told them that 
the ** talk around” orany ‘*dissatisfaction’’ ex- 


pressed outside was the reason why he urged a | 


recountof votes. And Bail lied deliberately and 
audaciously to the warden and inspectors when 
he solemnly declared on his word of honor, on 


the evening of the 10th of November, that the | 


votes had not beencxamined or seen by him unul 
that hour, since the evening of election. 


clearly set forth in the evidence, and furnish prem- 
ises from which a majority of the committee have 
adduced the following conclusions, namely, ** that 
the testimony of the clerk of the board is uncon- 
tradicted, and his character appeared to be above 
reproach.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, | differ from a majority of the | 
| committee in their estimate of the character of this 


clerk of the ward. My knowledge of human na- 
ture, which from the various positions | have held 


ina long and particularly eventful life is exten- | 
sive, leads me to believe that a man who will de- | 
liberately lie, or attempt to impose upon other men | 


falsehood instead of truth, is not an honest man. 
I conscientiously believe that such a man is not 


to be trusted, that his character is open to re- | 


proach, that no confidence should be reposed in 
his statements, that he will have no scruples 
against changing votes or altering records to suit 


his purposes. Nothing but the fear of punishment ! 
or a regard for his reputation will restrain him 


from dishonest acts when it is for his interest to 
be dishonest. And if the rigid maxim of the law, 


‘* falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,’’ be justly as | 


well as unsparingly applied to the credit of a wit- 
ness who speaks with reference to any one im- 
pores fact in relation to which he cannot from 


iis personal knowledge of that fact be presumed | 


to mistake, what an overwhelming influence this 
recognized principle must have to crush as with 
an avalanche the credibility of this clerk of the 
ward! 

Mr. Speaker, from the remarks in which I have 
indulged, it will be seen that I contest this seat 
on no slight or unimportant grounds, each of 
which I contend is substantiated and sufficient to 
establish my claim. 

In the first place, [ claim that I was fairly and 
honestly elected to Congress, in strict accordance 
with the statute laws of Massachusetts. 

Secondly, I claim it on the ground that abund- 
ant time and opportunity, all that could have 
been wished by dishonest men, were given for the 
perpetration of a fraud on the ballots between the 
day of election and the time of the recount. 


And thirdly, L claim it on the ground that a | 


fraud has actually been perpetrated by some per- 


son or persons since the day of election, by chang- | 


ing a package of votes and altering figures and in- 
dorsements on parcels and papers. 


On the other hand, it appears by the evidence | 


that the grounds on which the distinguished gen- 
tleman who occupies the seat which | dispute— 
and here I wish distinctly to state, whose whole 
course of action during the election in 1862, or in 
connection with any proceedings in this contest 


| since, I believe to have been strictly upright and 


honorable—I say that the only growids onwhich 
my friend bases his claim are the ipse dixit of the 


Governor of Massachusetts, the naked assertions | 
of this George W. Bail, and the genuineness of | 


all the figures which now appear on this black- 
board memorandum, entitled “ rough count 
throughout the day.”’ And let it be recollected 
that the genuineness and truth of this document 
rest on the testimony of this Bail, unsupported by 
any other proof whatever; while numerous facts, 
trumpet-tongued, caunpt but destroy his eredibil- 
ity as a witness, and overthrow the whole weight 
of his testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, I very well know that a man who 
makes a statement of a case in which he is per- 
sonally interested is liable to be biased in one 
direction, and give a gloss to one side of a picture 
and a forbidding aspect to the other, All tibu- 
nals make allowance for such unconscious aber- 
rations from the true meridian line. But in this 
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These | 


incidents, and others of a similar character, are | 
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case there are facts which cannot be controverted 
facts which, without argument or comment, fur. 
nish powerful evidence of the justice of my claim, 
A few of these facts I will enumerate. 

The laws of Massachusetts ordain that in the 
election of State, county, and district officers, the 
votes shall be received, sorted, and counted by 
the ward officers, and public declaration made 
thereof in open town and ward meeting. 

The laws of Massachusetts in 1862 did not 
authorize a recount of ballots after the closing of 
the polls. They might be and often were destroy: d 
on the day of election. 

In 1863 the Legislature of Massachusetts en- 
acted a law providing for the preservation and 
safe-keeping of the ballots after an election, and 
prescribing the mode by which a recount could 
be had by the board of aldermen, and only by 
that board. ° 

The annual election in the third Massachusetts 
congressional district in 1862 was fairly and hon- 
estly conducted in all the various precincts, 

According to the original declarations and re- 
turns made to the secretary of State for Repre- 

| sentative to Congress in that district, John §. 
| Sleeper was elected by a plurality of votes, 

In ward twelve, George W. Bail, clerk of the 
ward, after the closing of the polls, took charge 
of the ballots. They were deposited in no sealed 
box or envelope, but tied in a bundle with an old 
| handbill wrapped around them, carried to Bail’s 

house, and ned in an insecure position in the 
house. A recount of these ballots took place six 
days after the election, at Bail’s suggestion, and 
there was then found in the bundle a package of 
|| twenty-eight votes, credited to Mr. Sleeper, which 
should have been credited to Mr. Rice. An 
amended return of this result was laid before the 
board of aldermen, and the board, without investi- 
gation, sent this document to the Governor and 
Council, accompanied by a certificate giving no 
definite result,in accordance with law and usage, 
but merely stating that ‘if the amended return 
should be received as a true return’’ Mr. Rice was 
elected,and not Mr. Sleeper. The Governor and 
Council received the amended return as a true re- 
turn,and, without asking a question, gave the cer- 
tificate of election to Hon. Alexander H. Rice. 
A legal investigation subsequently took place at 
| the instance of Mr. Sleeper in strict conformity 
with the law of Congressadopted February, 1854. 

George W. Bail, clerk of the ward, was not 
only contradictory and shuffling in his evidence, 
but in his reasons given to the warden and in- 
spectors for a recount of votes he concealed some 
important facts, and was guilty of bold and delib- 
erate falsehoods. When Bail, at the time of the 
recount, placed the bundle of votes on the table, 
he solemnly assured the warden and inspectors 
on his word of honor that the bundle of votes had 
not been untied, and that then, in their presevce, 
they were seen for the first time by his untying 
the bundle. On his cross-examination on oath, 
some months afterwards, Bail acknowledged that 
he did actually on the day previous to the recount 
take that bundle of votes from the closet, remove 
the handbill which was wrapped around it, and 
see those votes, examine those votes, finger those 
votes, and copy indorsements on different pack- 
ages of those votes. 

The papers, being the only memoranda of the 
| proceedings during the election, and the bundle 
of ballots, were in Bail’s possession six days be- 
fore the recount, and several months afterwards, 
giving him abundant time and opportunity to 
change the votes, alter or erase figures on the 
memoranda, which were kept in pencil, or substi- 
tute other papers in their stead, and fashion the 
resultat pleasure. 

At the time of the election, in 1862, Bail was 
clerk of a lumber yard, at wages of nine dollars a 
week; within four months he was appointed post- 
master at South Boston, with emoluments rising 
nine hundred dollars a year. 
Such, Mr. Speaker, are some of the facts in 
| this case, as they stand out boldly in the test- 
| 
| 
i 
| 








mony and on the statute-book; facts which the 
most specious arguments, the most subtle reason- 
|| ing, or the most powerful eloquence cannot ex- 
And if the members of this House 


plain away. 


will carefully consider the various points presented 
by the testimony, I think they will see that the 
conclusions of a majority of the Committee of 

d, and that by adopting them 


| 
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they will not only do less than justice to the con- 


future. Let me not be misunderstood. 
ing this, | mean nothing disrespe¢tfal or deroga- 
tory to the honor or intelligence of any member 
of the Committee of Elections, all of whom are 
gentlemen of high character and doubtless desir- 
ous of doing justice to allmen. They, probably 
view the subject from a stand-point far 
from mine, une nevertheless, being human be- 
ings, are liable to error. 

It is manifest that in this case, Which appears 
on the face to be merely the claim of an individ- 
ual to a seat in Congress, or a contest between 
two individuals attached to two different political 
parties, important principles are at stake—princi- 
ples which are closely connected with the rights 
of the people and the integrity of the Government; 
and the decision of the House of Representatives 
in Congress is awaited with much interest not 
only by the voters of the third congressional dis- 
trict in Massachusetts, but by all intelligent citi- 
zens in that Commonwealth. 

Nor is the importance of this decision confined 
to Massachusetts. If the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress should sanction or encourage 
the doctrine that, after the return of votes made, 
declared, and recorded, according to the laws of 
the State in which the election was held, it ma 
be disregarded, and pronounced null and void; if 
the House should set aside an election in conse- 
quence of a recount of votes in a single precinct 
several days after the result had been declared in 
presence of the people, and when, meanwhile, the 
votes had been kept in a loose and insecure ppsi- 
tion, inviting an attempt at fraud, a host of evils 
will inevitably follow. The House will not onl 
sanction a course of action adverse to the spirit 
and the whole character of our Government, but 
establish a precedent which will subject future 
legislators to a vast increase of labor and respons- 
ibility. The declaration of no election at the polls 
can be relied on, as the result of arecount several 
days afterwards may be made by dexterous pol- 
iticians to meet any case. If 28 votes are wanted 
28 votes will be found. 
50 votes will be found. “If the doors of an office 
worth $1,000 a year are not ready to open to re- 
ceive a new incumbent, an equivalent can be found 
in some other way. Bribery and other influences 
will be freely used to set at naught the verdict of 
the voters. Villainy will be pitted against vil- 
lainy; and the longest purse or the most power- 
ful political influence will carry the day. 

Mr. Speaker, I was led to contest this seat, 
not by an ambitious wish to obtain the high honor 
of a seat in Congress, as all who know me will 
bear witness, but by a sense of duty to those who 
advocated my election, by a feeling of self-respect, 
which instinctively shrinks at the idea of tamely 
submitting to an act of injustice; by a wish to 
preserve the purity of elections and plead for the 
sanctity of the ballot-box, the corner-stone of a 
republican Government, and which should be kept 
sacred and inviolate, and guarded from even the 


possibility of being polluted by prying eyes or | 


unhallowed hands. And whatever may be the 
result of my appeal, | feel that I have faithfully 
and conscientiously performed my duty. 

And I ask the Representatives in Congress— 
and surely it is not asking too mu¢h—that in de- 
ciding this case they will bear in mind the true 

uestion at issue, and base their decision not on 
the comparative political or personal merits of the 
two individuals who are directly interested, but 
on the merits of the case itself, and to say who, 
in accordance with the laws of Massachusetts 
and the decrees of justice is entitled to represent 
in this honorable body the third Massachusetts 
district. 

Mr. DAWES. I call the previous question 
upon the resolutions. 

he previous question was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered; being first upon the 
following resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee of Elections: 


Resolved, That John S. Sleeper is not entitled to a seat 
in this House as a Representative in the Thirty-Eighth 


Congress from the third congressional district in Massachu- 
setts. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


The question was then taken on the following 
resolution, and it was agreed to: 


Resolved, That Alexander H. Rice is entitled to a seat in 
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ifferent | 


If 50 votes are wanted | 
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gress frourthe third congressional district in Massachusetts. 
Mr. DAWES moved to reconsider the votes 
|| by which the two resslutions were agreed to; and 


|| also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
| 
| table. 


] The latter motion was agreed to. 


USE OF THE HALL OF THE HOUSE. 


|| Mr. STEVENS, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the use of the Hall of this House be, and 
the same is hereby, granted for an exhibition of the pupils 


Thursday evening the 10th instant. 


\| by which the resolution was agreed to; and also 
moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. LAW. 


adjourn. 





1 move that the House do now 


INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. FENTON. Objection has been withdrawn 
to my reporting a bill which I asked leave to re- 
|| port this morning, and if the gentleman from In- 
\| diana wilf withdraw his motion to adjourn | will 
ask Icave to report it now, and then renew the 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LAW. With that anderstanding I with- 
draw my motion. 

Mr. FENTON asked unanimous consent to 
report from the Committee of Ways and Means 
ii a bill (S. No. 66) to increase the compensation 
of inspectors of customs in certain ports. 


Mr. SPALDING objected. 





past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, March 5, 1864. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by ae Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuannine. 


he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. STILES. 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
on the President’s message. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Dawes in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the Pres- 
ident’s annual message. 





STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND TREASON. 

Mr. BALDWIN, of Massachuetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, | have listened with profound interest to 
whathas been uttered in these discussions touch- 
ing the present state of the Union; and | cannot 
avoid believing that the work we have in hand 
would thrive better if there were in the country 
and in this House less partisan conspiracy and 


what is best for the nation our work would be- 
come easy. Difficulties would vanish; the way 


| would grow clear; and our deliberations would be 
| regulated by a power of wisdom transcending any 





I] suppose, however, it is not reasonable to ex- 


dynasty that has long controlled the Govern- 
ment is now in the last agonies of dissolution, 





in the South. 

In the party of the Opposition, when the con- 
flict began at Charleston, there were men who, 
rising at once above all partisan considerations, 
gave themselves unreservedly to the duties of 
patriotism. Others, taking the tone of disaffec- 
tion, have sought chiefly to restore the so-called 
Democratic party by encamping around the die- 
consolate wreck of its national organization and 
howling at ‘* black Republicans”’ and ‘ abolition- 
ists.”? But in that party is a controlling class of 
men who make us feel that, in sympathy and pur- 
|| pose, they are on the side of the rebellion. These 
| are the northern slavery extremists, who long 
| ago, forgetting or failing to comprehend the grand 


the || this House as a Representative in the Thirty-Eighth Con- ] 
testant, but open the road to a host of evils in the | 


In say- || 


of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, on | 


Mr. STEVENS moved to reconsider the vote | 


LOBE. 





And then, on motion of Mr. FENTON, (at half | 


} 


I move that the rules be sus- | 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the | 


before us would brighten; troublesome questions | 


force of debate or sagacity in applying principles. || 


pect this, considering that a vicious old political | 


and also that a struggle with supporters of the | 
insurgentslave power goes on atthe North, while | 
the bloody conflict with that power is maintained | 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| of its right to use such measures, supported b 





more friendship for the national Government. || 
Could every man prevail on himself to seek only | 


u4¥ 
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meaning of this Republic, brought themselves 
to act as if the slave power were really the fun- 
damental law of the land. From the beginning 
they have insisted that the conspirators should 
be allowed to have theirown way; and they now 


'| insist, substantially, that submission to the will 


of treason is the only desirable way to peace. 
They would withdraw our armies; they would 
send embassadors to Kichmond; they would do 
anything to accommodate the rebellion and save 


| its leaders; they would lower the national Gov- 
| ernment to equality with confederate treason; 


they would substitute ‘* State sovereignty’’ for 
both human rights and nationality; and they have 
been willing to put arms in the hands of the rebels, 
while seeking to restrain and weaken the Govern- 
ment, 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Fer- 
nanpo Woop,] regarded as a representative of 
this class, describes the endeavor to defend the 
Union and crash treason by force of arms as ‘* this 
hellish crusade of blood and famine,’’ and he 
charges that it ‘* was commenced without cause.”’ 
Yes, he says, ‘‘ withoutcause.”” This is talking 
as the rebel leaders talk, and it shows his relation 
tothem, Thatopposition to the Government from 
this source, which eame out so fiercely when the 
necessary measures against treason were first 
taken, only needed the atmosphere of Charleston 
or Richmond to become open rebellion; and its 
loudest fury has proceeded from those who always 
become honey-mouthed and overflow with * holi- 
day and lady terms’’ when they talk of the south- 
ern traitors. 

I propose to discuss this opposition ofour north- 
ern slavery extremists, and consider particularly 
their disorganizing southern doctrine of State su- 


premacy. 


I, 


No observer of this contest has fuiled to see 


| how constantly the measures of the Government 


against the rebellion have been met with denials 


y, 


appeals to what is called ‘‘ State sovereignty. 


| They have been denounced as usurpations of 


power that threaten extermination to * the sover- 
eignty of the States;’’ it being the policy of this 
opposition to reduce and paralyze the authority of 
the national Government in all its relations to the 
doctrine and practice of the secessionists. The 
gentlemen who desire to be sent as embassadors 


| to Richmond are evidently ready to accept the 


latest form of the doctrine and make it the basi¢ 
of their proposed treaty with the rebel leaders. 
They and their political associates have alway@ 
accepted this doctrine in some form. It is pre- 
sented to this House in such speeches as that of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania,{Mr. Dawson, } 
who begins here now where he leftoff eight years 
ago. It is seldom absent érom the annual resola- 
tions of their party friends in the loyal States. 
A recent article in one of the chief newspaper or- 
gans of these factionists, describes the national 
Government as ** but the agent of the sovereign 
States,’’? and goes on to declare that the aim of its 
party is to ‘* maintain the sovereignty’ of the 
States,’’ against ‘* the encroachments of the Fed- 
eral Government,’’ which, it is charged, aspires 
to be something higher and more supreme than a 
mere agency of the States. 

Sovereignty is the highest, the most absolute, 
and the most essential prerogative of a nation. 
It cannot rightfully be predicated of any politi- 
cal society or community that is not a nation. 
There cannot be, in the same nation, two sov- 
ereignties, not to speak of thirty or forty. The 
scope of the national Government is limited and 
defined by the Federal Constitution; but it in- 
cludes everything necessary to the full establish- 
ment of national authority and power; and to thig 
Government, and to this alone, belong the rights 
of sovereignty. The States of this Union have 
certain reserved prerogatives which the national 


| sovereignty is bound to respect; but it is absurd 
to call them sovereignties, or to talk as if it be- 
| longed to them to assume and use the rights of 


sovereignty. Some other term must be employed 
to describe them, and it must be some term that 
cannot be made to deny the fact that they are 
only parts of a nation. 

‘The States, whose people established this Gov- 
ernment, never were, and newey undertook to be, 
independent sovereignties. At first they were 
colonies and dependencies of Great Britain; next, 
by the Declaration of Independence, they became 








: 
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United States of America; and both the Union and {! 


the Dec laration are older than any State constitu- | 


tion-—older than the Articles of the old Confedera- 
tion. These two were the firstthings, all the rest be- 
ing both subse quent and consequent. In the course 
of a debate that occurred June 29, 1787, in the 
Convention that framed the Federal Constitution, 
James Madison described, as follows, what the 
States were then, and what they had been pre- 


vious tothattime. | quote from Yates’s Minutes: | 


“Some contend that States are sovereign, when,in fact, 


they are only political societies. There is a gradation of | 


power in all societies, from the lowest corporation to the 
highest sovereign. ‘The States never possessed the essen 

tial rights of sovereignty. These were always yested in 
Congress. Their voting as States in Congress is no evi 

deuce of sovereignty. The State of Maryland voted by 
counties. Did this make the counties sovereign? The States 
at present are only great corporations, having the power of 


making by laws, and these are effectual only if they are not | 


contradictory to the general Confederation.”’ 


** State sovereignty’’ was never anything more | 


thana dream of theorists. Under the Continental 
Congress, and under the old Confederation, it was 
sometimes heard of, but always as a pretense 
rather than a reality. It was asserted by a few 
able men when measures were taken to ** forma 
more perfect Union.’? It was represented in the 
Convention that framed the national Constitution; 
and in that body its theories and propositions were 
discussed and rejected. [ts pretensions were put 
aside deliberately, and with such emphasis that 
several of its advocates left the Conventionin dis- 
gust, One of those gentlemenin the Convention 
who advocated extreme demands in behalf of the 
States was Luther Martin, of Maryland. In his 
address to the Legislaturé of that State on pro- 
ceedings in the Convention he shows the determ- 
ination with which the pretensions of State su- 

remacy were refused; and Washington, in a 

etter to Congress, which every member of this 
House may read in his Manual, states as follows 
the reason why they were refused: 

*“Itis obviously impracticable, in the Federal Government 
of these States, to secure all rights of independent sover- 
cignty to each and yet provide for the interest and safety 
ot ail.”’ 

Such disorganizing theories could not prevail 
then; but this doctrine of State supremacy has 


since been used to disturb and destroy the nation, | 


Under the Constitution, persistent attempts to 
exalt the States above the national Government 
have usually come from the South, where slavery 
has claimed to be a domestic or State institution, 
Nowhere else have they found much encourage- 
ment. The slave interest has, very- naturally, 
favored the most extreme pretensions in behalf of 
the agencies on which it has depended for sup- 
port. Its safety and the secure growth of its 
political power required its devotees to maintain 
extreme theories of Suye supremacy. It isa very 


peculiar interest, peculiarly destitute of protection | 


in the ordinary political arrangements of Chris- 
tendom, and peculiarly dependent on the States 
that allow it existence and shelter, It is against 
civilization, and has nothing to hope from the 
syimpathy or the good will of the civilized world. 
lts whole influence would, of course, be directed 


to support any political doctrine that could be | 


used to exalt the States, especially the slave 
States, and secure to them the prerogatives of in- 
dependent sovereignty, in order to use these pre- 
rogatives fur its own security and aggrandize- 
ment. And so it has been. 

For more than thirty years previous to the out- 
break of this rebellion the term ‘* Stare ricuts”’ 
had been used at the South as the watchword of 
disaffection and conspiracy; and it was admira- 


bly fitted for such use. ‘* Riguts oF THE PEO- | 


pLe’’ would not have served as well, would, in 
fact, have served to defeat rather than aid the pur- 
pose of the conspiring slavery extremists. Their 
aim was to deny the rights of the people and es- 


tablish a slave oligarchy; and it was a clever arti- | 


fice to use aloud clamor for State rights as a shield 
to cover the establishment of plantation despotisms 
in the States, and hide treasonable conspiracy 
against the nauion; and the more so, because the 
fact that, under the national Constitution, certain 
powers are reserved to the States and to the peo- 
ple gave special plausibility and force to the term, 
even when used to indicate the most extreme and | 
destructive theories. A careful history of this 
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they have applied it, would give us pretty much 
the whole political history of that part of the 
country during the last half century. In 1830, 
Mr. Calhoun and the nullifiers meant by ‘ State 
rights’’ the right of any southern State, especially 
South Carolina, to nullify the authority of the 
Government. In 1851, Mr. Rhett, of South Car- 
olina, used itto mean a right of any State to break 
up the Union; and by virtue of the southern the- 
ory of State rights he defined treason as follows, 
in a speech delivered in the Senate: 

“ Treason against the United States is a violation of al- 
legiance to the sovereignties who established the system of 


| government; and those sovereignties are described in the 
Constitution as the States. A person levying war against 


|| them, or giving aid and comfort to their enemies, is guilty | 


mitted against them, AND AGAINST THEM ONLY.”? 


Here is a doctrine that abrogates the national 
Governmentand bids everything go down before 
the pretensions of State sovereignty. In 1861 this 
treasonable doctrine brought forth secession mad- 
ness, and filled the land with the bloody horrors 
| of rebellion; and to-day, here at the North, the 
| seditious organ of disloyalty to which | have re- 
ferred echoes Rhett’s doctrine, as follows: 

« While obedience is due to the governments—to the Fed- 
cral no more and no less than to the State governments— 
allegiance is due to the States alone, to each State by the 
| citizens thereof.” 

And this vile sheet, edited and published by a 
member of this House, goes on to warn the Ad- 
| ministration that the northern people, in support 
of this ** State sovereignty,’’ will soon be ‘* massed 
right in its way’’ with arms in their hands. 

Il. Let us see how this revolutionary doctrine 
of the southern conspirators has been used at the 
North to aid them in the present conflict. 
|| 1. Not many of us have forgotten what use was 
made of it by President Buchanan. The traitors 
claimed for their Statesaright to trample under foot 
the national Government and break up the Union. 
President Buchanan allowed them to mature their 
plot under his roof and in his Cabinet; and, when 
they began openly their work of treasonable vio- 
lence, he declared officially, in a message to Con- 
gress, that no power tocoerceaseceding State,orto 
use force against the secession treason, had ** been 
delegated to Congress, or to any other department 
of the Federal Government.’” That is to say, 
State sovereignty was the paramount thing, and 
the national Government had no right to defend 
itself. What more could treason ask than to have 
the Union thus delivered into its hands, para- 
lyzed, defenseless, and bound for sacrifice by this 
devil-spun theory of ‘ State rE 

It is impossible to think calmly of what Presi- 
dent Buchanan might have done, but refused to 
do, to baffle the conspirators and make rebellion 
impossible. One downright word of executive 
authority, one lightning stroke of executive pow- 
er, would have crushed conspiracy and sent trea- 
son howling into the darkness whence it came. 








'| There was the great occasion, but the miserable 


| man occupying the presidential chair was notequal 
to it. 

| Mr. STEVENS. Can I call the gentleman to 

order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatis the gentleman’s 
question of order? 

Mr. STEVENS. If 1 can call the gentleman 
to order. in committee, I make the point that he 
is calling my neighbor and constituent a miserable 
man. I desire to know whether that is in order. 
[Laughter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mas- 
| sachusetis will proceed in order. 

Mr.STUART. I would like to know whether 
it was not the division of the Whig party be- 
tween Frémont and Fillmore that elected Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and whether those who divided the Whig 
party are not responsible for his election! 

Mr. BALDWIN, of Massachusetts. I will 
=F to the gentleman that, inasmuch as [ did not 
belong to the Whig party, | do not feel authorized 
to answer his question. 

Weak, treacherous, and, from long-settled 
habit, the submissive creature of these assassins 
of the Republic, he had become incapable of 
such fidelity to his oath of office. There might 
have been special wonder among those who knew 
him well if he had not thus made himself respons- 


term, as used by southern politicians, with an || ible for the most inexcusable outbreak of treason 


accurate account of the different meanings they | 
have given it and of the different uses to ea 


| ever heard of below the sun. History will do 
| him justice, and will read to those who come after 


of reason; showing distinetly that treason can be com- || 








us wholesome lessons on his character; and the 
record of his conduct as President of the United 
States in the years 1860-61 may be put to good 


| uses by those teachers of mankind who have the 
| spiritual elevation, purity, and sweetness to draw 


a light of wisdom from the blackest record of jn- 
famy, 
**Gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself.” 


2. The treasonable doctrine used by President 
Buchanan was immediately adopted by disloyalty 
throughout the North. It was just what the 
northern allies of treason wanted, and from that 
time to this they have used it at every point and 
on every occasion where it has seemed possible 
for it to obstruct any measure saaiened to put 
down the rebels. Every effort of the Government 


| to defend its own existence and beat down its 


assailants has been attacked with such disingen- 
uousness and virulence as never before seemed 
possible to the most unscrupulous baseness of 
faction. Who has forgotten the howl that broke 
forth against President Lincoln when he issued 


| that call for seventy-five thousand men to sup- 


press insurrection? ‘* What!’ exclaimed our 
northern slavery extremists, ‘‘ does he mean to 
coerce sovereign States? Is it his purpose to at- 


| tack secessionism with force of arms? He will 


make havoc of State rights! Itis infamous usurp- 
ation of power!’”’ So ran and raged the turbulent 


stream of cursing; and it was amazing to see with 


| what audacity of disloyal zeal northern apolo- 





gists for treason sought to prevent harm to the 
rebellion by reducing the Government to imbe- 
cility. 

he enrollment law furnished occasion for a 
still more striking illustration of the meaning of 
this factious opposition to the Government. The 
slavery extremists have very seldom intimated 
the possibility of State supremacy anywhigre 
north of the slave line; and never unless to do so 
would benefit the slave interest. They have al- 
ways one essential preliminary, or condition pre- 
cedent, to any theory of the Constitution or of 
State rights they are moved toadvocate. It must 
be a theory that will decide some question in favor 
of that interest, or in some way give it advant- 
age over other interests. When slavery requires 
it, they supportany usurpation of power against 


the free States. ‘They were unscrupulous sup- 


| porters of the infamous fugitive slave bill of 


1850, although prominent southern men admitted 


| that no power to enact fugitive slave laws had 


been delegated to Congress, while every honest 
advocate of strict construction denied that the 
Constitution authorized the Government to en- 
gage in the business of slave-hunting. They 
talked as if that bill were the special glory and 


| joy of patriotism. They honored it with public 


meetings, processions, hymns, and hallelujals. 
They actually fell into the habit of calling it ‘* the 
Constitution and the laws.’’ So,on the other hand, 
to break down the enrollmant law, they set up a 
claim of sovereignty for the free States; and never 
was an act of Congress assailed with a more evi- 
dent purpose of hostility to the Government. The 
whole vocabulary of vituperation was poured out 
upon it, It was denounced as tyrannical inter- 
ference with State rights. For atime, conspiracy 
at the North believed it possible to stimulate op- 
position to this law to such fury as would break 
outin revolution. It produced a terrible riot in 
the city of Néw York, and caused violence and 
murder in several enrollment districts in different 
parts of the country; but this demon of faction 
was smitten down, baffled, and confounded by a 
spirit of loyalty in the people which it did not 
expect nor deem possible. That men who came 
forth from the dens of faction to foment disloyalty 
and revolution by accusing that law of trampling 
under foot State rights, and of clothing the Gov- 
ernment with unconstitutional power, that they 
should sneak away from their failure into the 
most silentdarkness, was very appropriate. That 
they should ever again talk as if they were patri- 
otic, or have the hardihood to come forth again to 
mingle with honest people, and seek refreshment 
in the pure atmosphere and genial sunlight of 
northern skies, is oneof the uncomprehended mys- 
teries. 

3. Let me point out another evil use made of 
this southern doctrine of State supremacy. It is 
brought forward to obstruct a reéstablishment of 
the national authority in that part of the country 
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which armed treason has disorganized. I shall | 
not now undertake to determine every question 
relating to the present political condition of that 

art of our country formerly known in the Repub- 
fic as the State of South Carolina. Of one thing, 
however, | am sure: whether it be now @& State 
without a government, a land district in need of 
popular sovereignty, a howling wilderness of 
treason, or, if gentlemen prefer, a star in eclipse, 
or perhaps an exploded comet, it is, unquestion- 
ably, still a part of the nation. And the full au- 
thority of the national Government should be re- 
established there as soon as possible, without 
waiting to have it voted in, and without any con- || 
sultation whatever with the rebel leaders. The | 
national Government, representing and acting for 
the people of the United States, has a right of sov- || 
ereignty in the whole insurgent section of the 
country, which nothing but successful revolution 
can abrogate. Itis, therefore, the imperative dut 
of the Government to take possession of South 
Carolina, and of every other disorganized part of 
the nation, by force of arms, punish treason, pro- 
tect loyalty, and provide there for the reéstablish- 
ment of order, and for a regular enforcement of 
the laws. 

But right here we encounter preposterous talk 
of the States as mysterious, indestructible, and 
sovereign entities, distinct from the people, and 
quite superior to everything clse in our political 
system. The State organizations are set forth as 
the States, and in speeches and resolutions it is 
maintained that these organizations in the hands 
of the rebels are very sacred State ‘‘ sovereign- 
ties.” And yet how absurd it is, under any cir- 
cumstances, to talk of a State organization as a 
fixed, changeless, absolute something, above the 
people, greater than the nation, and endowed with 
a sort of divine right to bind and control both the 
people and the national Government! And how 
wicked to talk as if an organized league of trai- 
tors could legitimately be recognized as a State 
in this Union! The political organization once 
known as the government of the State of South 
Carolina transformed and outlawed itself, and be- 
came an agency of treason, no more entitled to 
consideration than one of those organizations of 
** Knights of the Golden Circle’’so much used by 
the conspirators. And yet for this club of viru- 
lent traitors is demanded not only the constitu- 
tional deference due to the loyal people of a loyal 
State, but also the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
The national Government is told to beware of 
touching the holy ground of State supremacy in | 
dealing with it, ZF warned off from its duty. 

It is, or ought to be, a maxim that the people 
of a State are superior to its institutions. It is 
their prerogative to make and unmake institu- 
tions. In our political system the word ‘ State”’ 
means something more than a given section of in- 
habited territory, something more than a consti- 
tution and code of laws written on parchments, 
something more than any form or degree of po- 
litical organization. Judge Story, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, says the word 
State, **in its most enlarged sense, means the peo- 
ple composing a particular nation or community ;”’ 
and he adds that ‘*the State, and the people of 
the State, are equivalent terms.”’ 

The disorganizing theory of State supremacy 
and prerogative must be flung aside, if we mean 
to uphold the Government and save the nation. 
Moreover, if the national Government have any 
right whatever, it has a right to assert itself || 
against conspiracy and treason; that is to say, 
the rightof sovereignty. We need not go to books 
and precedents for the law on this point. It is 
self-evident. It mocks reason and affronts com- 
mun sense to urge upon the Government the doc- 
trines and scruples of disloyalty, and bid it couch 
and crawl before treason like a shivering imbe- 
cile. Its duty to establish and maintain its au- 
thority, and to secure order anda republican form 
of government in each disorganized State, implies 
legitimate power to do so. The power is there 
by what James Madison called * unavoidable 


implication,’? and explained in the Federalist as 
follows: 
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** No axiom is more clearly established, in law or in rea- 
son, than that wherever the end is required the means are 
authorized; wherever a general power to do a thing is 


given, every particular power necessary for doing it is in- 
cluded.” 


To this right of sovereignty the conflict with || 
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rebellion has superadded the right of war. In 
order to crush rebellion in the most effective man- 
ner the national Government may use either right, 
or it may use both together. It was decided in 
our courts, by Chief Justice Marshall and others 
of his time, and it has been reaffirmed since, that 
in cases of what Grotius describes as ‘* mixed 
war,”’ or war between a Government and a re- 
bellion, the Government may have belligerent 
rights superadded to the right of sovereignty, and 
that in suppressing rebellion it may, with entire 
consistency, act in the two-fold capacity of sov- 
ereign and belligerent. But can it reasonably be 
doubted that in dealing with persons the right of 
war in this case must necessarily be modified and 


limited by that obligation of sovereignty which | 
requires it to discriminate between loyal menand | 


traitors? Let meexplain here that by the national 
Government I mean all that is meantin the Con- 
stitution. The right of sovereignty belongs to the 
whole Government, and not toany single branch 
of it exclusively. The very idea of sovereignty 


implies not only executive power, but also the | 


power that provides rules and regulations by 


which the Executive shall proceed. Hence Black- | 


stone says: 


** Sovereignty and legislature are, indeed, convertible | 


terms; One cannot subsist without the other.’’ 


But it is not my purpose to discuss these ques- 
I seek only to show that the Government 
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power revive to more than its former vigor if 
that gentleman’s party should be allowed to as- 
sume control of the Government. 

The other day the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Yeaman,] in a speech that seemed to me 
admirable for its candor and for its loyalty (» the 


| Union, although I cannot accept all the views he 


advanced, spoke of slavery asa “collateral issue’ 


| needed. 


raised unnecessarily and exalted fo ** paramount 
importance.”? He might as well deseribe the part 
of Hamlet in the play as a collateral part, raised 
to paramount importance by injudicious players. 
Dismiss the slave power from the nation, and you 
dismiss the rebellion itself, and bring the Ameri- 
can people the gladdest day of hope and peace 
theyever knew. New life, unity, and aspiration 
would transfigure the whole country. Give us 
this great confiscation and but little more will be 
Can any gentleman study this rebellion 
and believe that such infidelity to free institutions 
and such treasonable rancor against the Govern- 
ment would have been possible in this country 
without long training in the school of slavery? 


Does “. gentleman believe the work of restor- 
ing the Union would be either long or difficult if 


|| the hope of restoring the political power of sla- 


has no lack of legitimate power to deal with the | 


rebellion, and also with the slave power, the bale- 
ful cause of our national trouble, as the 


and that it can recognize no legitimate obuttpetion 


deserve; | 


to its operations in this southern doctrine of State | 


supremacy. 

here is very noteworthy significance in the 
fact that the disloyal crusade against the suprem- 
acy‘of the national Government is undertaken in 


The organizations in 


governments”’ by the rebels are strongholds of the | 
slave power and main defenses of its system of oli- | 


garchy. The slave interest demands reverence for 
them, agencies of treason though they be, and in- 
sists that it isa vested right of the rebel leaders, by 
whom they are controlled, to represent and bind 
the whole southern people. 
nests of treason be crushed to pieces and swept 
away into the past to molder with the rubbish 


of the ages, the downfall of the slave power would | 


be complete, and the southern peopie would hail 
the day of their emancipation. Power, in that 


| section, would pass into new hands, and be used 
to promote interests of more importance to human || 
Here are the reasons | 


welfare and prosperity. 
why the slavery extremists everywhere interpose 
their doctrine of State supremacy between the 
Government and the rebellion. To gain peace, 
security, and a permanent restoration of the Onion 
the Administration and its supporters would deal 
directly with the southern people, or with that 


| portion of them who have not become traitors 


and public enemies. Northern friends of the 

rebels insist on having commissioners sent to 
: - i) : a 5 

treat with the “‘ authorities at Richmond,’’ or with 


the rebel authorities in each rebel State; that is || 


to say, with the foremost rebel leaders, as if they 
had a representative right tospeak for the south- 


ern people and control their political destiny. | 


The difference is very great. 
fully. 

if. If anything comes out clearly, when we 
study these questions, it is that in this conflict 
the slave power or the Republic must perish. If 
anything has been learned from the history of our 
politics during the last thirty years, or if any- 
thing has been forced upon our attention by the 
events of the present time, it is that absolute ex- 


Observe it care- 


| termination of the slave power is essential to the 


restoration and security of the Union. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] professes, 


very ungraciously, to accept the destruction of | 


Will he doany- | 


sl@very as a fact accomplished. 
thing to make the country quite sure of this fact? 
Is the gentleman himself quite certain that slavery 


is already dead beyond hope of resurrection? At | 


one season of the year in our northern latitude 


all the serpents appear to be dead; but when | 


‘Spring returns, with reviving influences, and the | 


sun shines warm on the earth, the revived ser- | 


pents crawl forth from their hiding-places as full 
of life as ever. 


Thus, I fear, would the slave | 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| on which it is founded.”’ 


very were dead and turned to ashes, even in every 
northern apologist for the traitors? Treason was 
bred by slavery, and its only supporters are sla- 
very extremists, North and South. 

What slavery has done to destroy the nation 
was foreseen as possible by the earnest men who 
founded the Government. They held that “ sla- 
very is inconsistent with the genius of republican- 
ism,and hasatendency to destroy those principles 
Such opinions of the 
men of that time are as familiar to us as house- 


| hold words; but they felt sure that slavery would 


| behalf of the so-called rebel States, and not in be- | 
| half of the southern people. 


| the insurgent section of the country called ‘* State 


soon disappear. Instead of disappearing it found 
unexpected life and vigor in the cotton-plant; 
grew to be a political power; transformed com- 


| munities and States; taught men to mock at the 


Declaration of Independence and denounce its doc- 
trine of equality and human rights as a * self- 
evident lie;”? organized despotism and defiance of 
constitutional rights in every community subject 
to its sway; and, finally, perfected a conspiracy 


| to dismember and destroy the Union. 
Should these foul || 


We hear men talk gravely, now and then, of 
having again the Union as it was; that is to say, 
the Union with the slave power unharmed and 
in its old place; and some men talk on this sab- 


|| ject as if it were possible to turn back from these 


| ** The Union as it was. 


| from an hour of engrossing amusement. 


years and results of bloody treason as one turns 
They 
have not taken pains to comprehend the relation 
of the present to the pastand to the future. ** The 
Constitution as itis.’” Yes, until the people see 
fit to change it in a regular and orderly manner. 
** This is not possible. 

If we could go back to the past, and have again 


| the Union precisely as it was under the slave power 








for some years before the outbreak of this rebe 


| lion, what thoughtful man would desire it in pret- 
| erence to going forward to something better? 


Is 
another thirty years’ struggle with the growing 
influence, audacity, violence, and political athe- 
ism of the slave power something to pray for? 
A struggle in which the influence of slavery shall 


| be the paramount consideration in our politics, 


and the supreme influence in the Government; a 
struggle in which every great interest of the coun- 
try must be subordinated to the clamorous schemes 
of fillibusters and slavery propagandists; a strug- 
gle in which nothing can make itself heard save 


| the pretensions, arrogances, barbarisms, and an- 


athemas of slavery, and which shall inevitably 
lead onto another terribie outbreak of conspiracy 
and trenson—is a return to all this, instead of de- 
liverance from it, something to pray for? — 

But we could not repeat all that if we would. 
That volume of our history is now at the close. 
We are about to commence another. The con- 
tents of this new volume, unknown to us now, be- 
cause we cannot lift the vail that hangs over the 
future, will be determined by the result of thia 
contest, and especially by the policy that shal! 
regulate the restoration of peace. In the near fu- 
ture the nation will be * all slave or all free,” a 
malignant slave despotism shakey by anarchy or 
an emancipated and magnificent Republic—one of 
these two. The issue has been made up for us 
by the slave interest itself, and we have not the 
power to change it. Henceforth, if we have the 
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Republic atall, we must have it as itoughtto be, 
as ite founders meant it should be. 

Andso weshall have it! Darkness in this con- 
flict will not be permitted to subdue reason and 
justice. Conspiracy and treason will be over- 
thrown. The slave power and its worshipers 
will be crushed. The nation will triumph in this 
contest; and its record, in the volume of its his- 
tory about to open, will become so grandly bright, 
and wear such splendor df true glory, that in all 
the nations it will be felt by those who revere 
frecdom that the great American Republic at last 
fulfills the dream of its founders, and deserves 
recogniuion as the lightand the hope of mankind, 


AMNESTY PROCLAMATION. 


Mr, BOYD. Mr. Chairman, some time since 
my very censorious colleague took occasion, while 
speaking to the confiscation bill then pending in 
this tlouse, to address a portion of the concluding 
remarks of his speech specially and particularly 
to the four accredited loyal members of this House 
from the State of*Missouri, making therein an 
accusation against them and his Excellency the 
President of the United States. First, thatat the 
instance aud suggestion of these four loyal mem- 
bers had an agreement with his Excellency to the 
effvet that Brigadier General Schofield, who has 
been for along ume zealously courting senatorial 
favor, was unmereifally, unsparingly, and un- 
gratefully abused, and his fond anticipations of 
the action of the United States Senate in his un- 
merited promotion had been blasted, and his 
Kexcellency the President of the United States en- 
trapped by the bad faith of these four loyal mem- 
bers from Missouri. It is still remembered by 
Congressmen that my colleague did not finish his 
speech, butby unanimous consent of this House 
leave was given him to print, and it happened that 
the remarks alluded to are contamed in that printed 
portion of his speech. I desire now to disabuse 
the minds of this House of the false impression 
made against me by my colleague. I would have 
been gratified to have done so earlier, but unfor- 
tunately in the pressure of legislation of much 
more important matters, after one or two inef- 
fectual attempts to obtain the floor, I have patiently 
deferred to this moment, and promise to be brief 
and to the point, and with a few remarks only, on 
the amnesty proclamation, I will conclude. 

Fortunately, Mr, Speaker, I am prepared with 
primary evidence here at this Caatel, and will 
notask leave to continue my cause to subpena 
Witnesses—as is frequently resorted to by astute 
attorneys as a dilatory pleaina bad case, or when 
they have neither law nor equity to prosecute or 
defend—to prove to the satisfaction of each and 


every member of this House, and even to my ac- | 


cuser, that we four radical members of Missouri 
ave the only true representatives ofthe truly loyal, 
Union, devoted, sacrificing citizens and soldiers of 


that much-abused, cver-convulsed loyal State, the | 


State of Missouri, I have,sir, the highest grade 
and most convincing, conclusive evidence kuown 
to this or any other civilized court or tribunal to 
fasten and rivet that so-much-complained-of dec- 
laration upon my colleague as an unalterable truth, 
Be ye not surprised nor astounded when L tell 
you, sir, that his Excellency Abraham Lincoln— 
who is ap honest man, and a man in his official 
capacity | swear by, and to support, to as great 
an extent, if not greater, than my colleaguae— 
said in my presence, and to me, and will to-day, 
sir, rejierate, that his great reliance in Missouri was 
the radical Union men, and if the throats of either 
the conservatives or radicals of Missouri had to 
be cut, the radicals should be spared. Would I 
be presumptuous in beseeching my amiable col- 
league in all kindness of feeling of heart to be a 
renegade, doff the conservative cloak, and fit up 
in the paraphernalia and habiliments of radicalism 
under the amnesty before it is modified or for- 
ever suspended? I would warn my colleagug that 
should his ambition for gubernatorial honors carry 
him to thatexalted and honorable position, he had 
better be a radical, yea,a Jacobin, if he thinks the 
President intends ever to execute his will. 
Again, sir, in support of our * very eXtraor- 
dinary and unbecoming declaration”? “ that we 
alone represented the loyal heart of our State on 
this floor,” will wy colleague but remember the 
fact that the oully issue in all our State elections 


since the decapitation of Jackson was gradual or | 


ual confiscation of the real and personal property 
of Governor Jackson and his supporters; the 
censervative Claybanks for very gradua! emanci- 


pation, and the radicals for immediate emancipa- | 


tionand confiscation? Now, sir, in these elections 
I assume as a fact that the radical party of Mis- 
souril never received one isolated single bush- 
whacking rebel vote, or constitutional Union 
southern sympathetic vote. I wish my colleague 
could say so much for his speckled progeny, and 
of all the men who honored him with their votes, 
The radical Upion party of Missouri adopted the 
platform of the lamented Douglas, to which my 
friend from Kentucky alluded a day or so ago, 
that there now could be but two parties in this 


nation, Union men and traitors. The Union party | 
of Missouri charged upon the conservative Clay- | 
banks a sympathy for rebels, because they did not 

advocate the immediate extinction of slavery in | 


the State. Known then to usmore clearly perhaps 
than to citizens of the free States that slavery in 
our State, protected by statute laws, was treason 
and rebellion, and until we removed it organized 
bands of rebels would make raids from their 
haunts and mountain-fastnesses into Union radi- 
cal communities, robbing and murdering our cit- 
izens, young and old, quickly retiring or scatter- 
ing to their homes, leaving a spectacle of ruined, 


undone, destitute women and children, all, sir, in | 


consequence of our slave code, and stilla majority 
party then controlling the affairs of the State 


would not assent to remove the war from our | 


State by merely abolishing slavery. 


Who, sir, | 


can, with such an array of historic facts, say that | 
our declaration was extraordinary and unbecom- | 


ing? Ask, sir, the Missouri volunteers, the mi- | 
Ask the wives and children | 


litia of my district. 


of the officers and privates of my colleague’s old | 


regiment of his brigade, that I had the honar of | 


enlisting three companies for—ask all of these 
gallant citizens and soldiers whether we are not 
correct in our declaration. Go to the ballot-box 
of the Missouri soldiery and find it almost unan- 
imous for these four radicals. Sir, we might (1 


was about to say) haveg 


gone much further in our | 


declaration consistent with truth and the facts be- | 


fore us. 
Sir, 1 come now to that portion of the remarks 
accusing us of making a covert assault upon the 


| President, with Schofield as a blind, alleging it | 


to be an assault upon the President because the | 
Schofield protest was presented to the Senate in | 


open session. May I not, sir, give the history 
of that protest, and show how easy a member of 


this Congress can be mistaken, as well as how | 


very particular members should be,in making so 
grave and serious a charge as the one | have up 
to this time been a victim of, because I could not 
obtain the floor to disown and repel by incontro- 
vertible evidence? ThatSchofield protest had its 
incipiency at my suggestion; handed to the Vice 
President by me with the request that it be pre- 
sented to the executive session of the Senate, and I 
doubt whether any Senator saw it or knew of its 
existence until presented in executive session of 
the Senate. Ido not fear, sir, that any Senator 
will contradict thisstatement. May I now assert 
that that Schofield protest filled its intended and 
legitimate mission before it was brought to view 
by the honorable Senator from Missouri? That 
it did become public is true. Aud I can see no 
reason why all citizens of this country are notas 
much entitled to that information as they are to 
one of Newton’sagricultural reports, with its pic- 
tures, or McClellan’s report, with the letter of the 
President on page 43. 1am not one, atany rate, 
to deprive them of it. 

Now, sir, | cannot get my consent to believe 
that his Excellency ever accepted or offered to 
make a trade of a nature such as my colleague 
charges him with. I have and entertaina higher 
opinion of the President of this now powerful war- 
like nation, and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of over, perhaps, three quarters of a million 
of able-bodied soldiery, than to believe him capa- 
ble of such trickery. I will not charge my col- 


| league with making a cevert assault upon the 


President, and the four radicals of Missouri, the ' 


pitiful, miserable pretext, an assault most eXtraor- 
dinary and unbecoming. Sir, Lam not, in propria 
persona, a party to this trade, and I merely con- 
clude my colleague was imposed upon, as the 
great Benton was when he was induced to make 


mediate emancipation of the slave, aud perpet- |! an unwise canvass in our State for Govyernor, 


. 
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These unfounded charges of infidelity preferred 
against me have not in the least lessened or eg- 
tranged me from the President, for which purpose 
I conclude they were intended. I feel at perfect 
liberty to ask for favors for my consituency now, 
and expect to receive them, as | have heretofore 
done and received. Like all American citizens, | 
exercise my privilege and right to honestly differ 
with him, and I do differ widely and materially 
in some things, and one of which, allow me to 
say, isto have my colleague foreshadow his policy 
and defend him @ la mode Don Quixote, 

lam here, sir, by the order of a large Union 
majority of my district, and by their advice, my 
own convictions as a patriot, and devotion to my 
country, to support the Administration in a vig- 
orous prosecution of this war to an honorable 
termination—honorable to every man, woman, 
aud child in the nation, whether expressed or im- 
plied or not by the Constitution; if necessary ride 
over it in order to save aud restore it in all of its 
beautiful parts. I am here, sir, to aid this Ad- 
ministration in the protection he is endeavoring to 
give loyal subjectseverywhere and save the Guy- 
ernment from the hands and power of the enemy; 
to vote the Government to the verge of bankruptcy 
in increased pay to all soldiers, State or national, 
who are fighting under the stars and stripes, if ne- 
cessary. lam ready to do any act which should 
be done to preserve liberty and universal freedom, 
right or wrong. If it is revolution to do so, then, 
sir, lam a revolutionist; if jacobinical, 1 am a 
Jacobin. [am here, sir, to give my humble and 
full influence in establishing and attaining that 
Missouri *‘cosmos,’’and make itnational. Now, 
sir, whatis my colleague here for? | have heard 
it said it was to vote against all Administration 
measures coming from this side of this House, to 
distract the Union element of this House, thereby 
preventing the necessary legislation for the com- 
fort of our soldiers and the means for the ma- 
chinery of the Government so absolutely neces- 
sary to harmonize every department, acting no 
doubt honestly and in accordance with his supe- 
rior judgment to a great extent with that side of 
the House who are opposing the proclamation 
of freedom, who are opposed to making negroes 
soldiers, who desire to make peace by appointing 
commissioners to treat with the insane confeder- 
acy and the reconstruction with political rights to 
traitors, I here rest this defense and exposition, 
knowing that a loyal constituency and a grateful 
people will correctly decide which of us is the 
Administration member. 

Now, sir, my Lexington-district colleague, the 


| member from Missouri—who was seen by this 


House to ever sneeze when my colleague from 
St. Louis took snuff—he is absent, afraid, per- 
haps, of the nine-gun battery commanded by a 
gallant Captain Dawes, and is understood to be 


/ in his case double-shotted, and for prudental 


reasons has complied with the advice, 


“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to, fight another day.” 


Without further remark to his satire and sar- 


/ casm, I will leave him in his wicked pilgrimage 


with the consolation to him that— 


«“ The time has come, I knew it must, 
When you and [ should part; 
But | ceased to believe when I ceased.to trust, 
And your trash did not pain my heart.” 


Mr. Chairman, we are aware of the fact that 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, by an insane 
act on the part of the State authorities of each of 
those States, revolted against this Government, 
and it must not be thought that we were deaf to the 


| fact that a‘deep suspicion rested upon the loyalty 


of us throughout the free States, and in some 
localities and by some individuals we are yet 


wrongfully and ungratefully suspicioned; and | 
' am mortified, sir, that an intimation has been 
| made on the floor of this House by my colleague 
| from St. Louis district that our sincerity 1s ques- 
| tionable, because, sir, and only because we ar- 
| dently and zealously support the Administration 


and are thoroughly radicalized in the free policy 
of this Government, and the most vigorous, unre- 
lenting prosecution of this war to a speedy sub- 


| jugation of every man, white or black, who op- 


poses this Government. An unfortunate remark, 


if he, my colleague, is a friend to Missourt. 


The amnesty is at least premature, if the exer- 
cise of that high prerogative of pardoning traitors, 
men who have without cause raised up in their 
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might and power to destroy the Government that 
gave them birth, prosperity, happiness, comfort, 
and privileges, such as no other people enjoyed 
on this earth, and men who have invaded the 


happy circles of every family in the nation, and | 


shrouded the portals of-each and every habita- 
tion, rich and poor; men, sir, who are lost to all 
sense of honor and propriety, who hold no more 
the obligations of an oath with their hands upon 
the Holy Evangelists, sacred, who are steeped in 
crime, and are inmates of the slimy pools of per- 


jury; men, sir, who are fit companions for mur- | 


derers and the basest felons only. 
Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amnesty as 


is now promulgated, and will ever in my pilgrim- | 
age on this earth oppose such an unwise and hu- 


miliating act of the present incumbent of the pres- 
idential chair, ef any other. 

Mr. Chairman, the loyal people of my State, 
and particularly my district, have gone through 


the fiery ordeal, ‘They know by the most severe | 


experience what it is to be loyal; they have felt 
the pangs and torture of an exile; they have re- 
turned to their once happy homes only to find 
them desolated and a barren wilderness. Here 
and there in their once pleasant yards they see a 
grave or two, the last and only evidence of a wife 
and an only child, brought about, consummated 
by these bad men who are pardoned. 

Mr. Chairman, | am opposed to the amnesty, 
because it falls too heavily and only practically 
falls upon loyal citizens in these loyal slave States. 
May | say, sir, not intending the most distant 
reflection, that the people I have the honor to rep- 
resent in this Hall are as loyal as the pe 
Massachusetts or any other State in this 
Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, that you intend to 
place these bad men among us with the same 
rights, the same legal respect, the same privileges 
which we have sacrificed our all to perpetuate? 
Are you, sir, disposed to bring about by lawa 
humiliation to the hearts and sense of the loyal 
people of Missouri in this manner, degrading to 
us? not that we are any betterthan other loyal 
people, but.a shame, a blasting, withering shame 
to the lowest classes of humanity. 


and the poet has well said in his couplet— 

‘The world, old as the flood, 

For ages on ages has steeped that world in blood.”’ 

Is this the reward of loyalty? Is this to con- 
clude this war? Speak, tell me so, and I have 
no further bright prospects of a great and power- 
ful Government. ‘Tell me that this is the basis 
of settlement with these bad men, and I will then 
know that | was sadly mistaken in the high 
measure of American honor, of American dignity, 
of American gratitude, of American courage. 
May I[ warn but not threaten? This amnesty is 
a mistaken mercy; and instead of having a good 
and wholesome effect, and that, too, at the ex- 
pense of dishonor to the loyal people, it will surely 
kindle a spirit of opposition dangerous to con- 
template. You may, sir, make bandits of the 
best men in the Government; you may relax the 
now firm confidence in the stability of this Gov¥- 
ernmentin all of its departments; you may bring 
about confusion and disintegration, so much de- 
sired by the bad men and enemies of this Gov- 
ernment; you may change the whole machinery 
of this Government; you may blast the fondest 
hopes and anticipations of the millions in every 
quarter of this globe for the perpetuity of this free 


republicav Government. Mr. Chairman, time wiill | 


tell that these are no idle suggestions. An error 
now committed is more dangerous to this Gov- 
ernment than all the armed rebels in the army of 
the South. 


I pray, Mr. Chairman, let us avert | 


| who destroyed the gallant home-guard army of 
ome of | 
nion? | 


| feated, and our political power crushed. 


listened this afternoon toa very remarkable speech 


| we are at the feet of a usurper. 


| eastern portico of this Capitol, take the oath to 


acts are in keeping with his oath, in my judgment. 


|| lic is dying. 
| how? 
/arms at the South, and of sympathizers on this 
| floor, and in the northern part of the country, || 
_avowed Democrats, 


this danger by an appeal to his Excellency to re- || 
call,revoke,or modify. The loyal people of this | 


Governmentare the owners of it, and I cannot be- 
lieve it disrespectful in the least degree to ask his 
Excellency to do so. 

The practical result of this proclamation of 
amnesty to traitors, the full pardon and restora- 
tion to all the privileges and immunities vouch- 
safcd to soldiers and citizensof this nation by our 
form of Government, will harass and disturb the 
public sense and mind of loyal men, and may 
endanger the harmony and now comparative quiet 
of the people. No traitor will accept of its con- 
ditions who is a fit neighbor for you or me. We 
will geta few of the lowest order of men, con- 


it 


| pitalities of this Governmentand reeeive benefits 
You may, || 
sir, you have, sir, the power to enforce obedi- || 


| my district, we have self-respect enough yet, and 
ence upon our helpless loyal people. Do this act, | 


| an hour. 


| generals of the national Army. He calls him ‘* the 
Why has that gallant offi- || 
cer drawn upon his head the vials of the gentle- || 


victs, deserters, cowards, robbers, such as are not | 
fit to live and poorly prepared to die. Such will 
comply, and none others. My opinion is that 
this is a war of subjugation and exile. Thou- 
sands will flee the realm, and take refuge in for- 
eign climes, while a large remainder will live in 
the southern States as marked traitors without 
political rights, and will be content with the ex- | 
perimental knowledge, *‘ the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.”’ Anotherclass of ihem,and by 


it 
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The gentleman from Indiana eulogizes Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham as a Christian statesman, 
Clement L. Vailandigham a Christian statesman ! 
Why, sir, did we not hear him declare on this 


| floor during the last session of Congress that he 


no means inconsiderable and insignificant, will || 


live for many years, even after we have routed 
their armies and dissipated their great bodies of 
soldiery, and taken possession of the country; 
they will live in small compact piratical bodies in | 
the mountains and swamps of the southern States, | 
live, sir, for years after this waris concluded, and | 
in spite, too, of the exertions of our Federal cav- 
alry to destroy them, 

The history of the war inthe Missouri depart- 
ment brings to light the fact that about one half 
of all the rebels killed and captured had in their 
possession the solemn oath of allegiance to the 
United States Government. Ought the pardoning | 
power be extended to so greatly debased perjur- 
ers? Is itsafe, is it wise, is it justice to the soldiers 
ofour Army? Thisamnesty I have long since be- 
lieved was pressed upon the President—mercy as 
a pretext—but for an entirely different purpose. | 
It was intended to operate in the State elections | 
this fall; loyal men of Missouri were to be chained, | 
manacled, and imprisoned, horse and dragoon, | 
by the pardoned traitors. Yes, sir, the very men | 


our great chieftain of the West, the dead Lyon, 
are to be brought home again in our midst and | 


| the leaders on both sides would stand aside. 


| 


rivet upon us slavery with all of its accompany- || 


ing evils; our freedom convention is to be de- | 
may all occur, it may all happen, the ways and | 
a costly happening. What, sir, traitors of Mis- 
sourito be welcomed home to partake of the hos- 


therefrom! 


They may be induced back; if in 


the will and determination at all hazards to meet | 
traitors as they only should be met. 


Mr. VOORHEES addressed the committee for 


Appendix. ]} 
Mr. ANDERSON next addressed the commit- 


tee. [His remarks will be published in the Ap- | 
pendix.| 





DEMOCRACY REVIEWED. 
Mr. GRINNELL. Mr. Chairman, we haw 


from the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Voor- 
HEBS.| I regret that he is not now in his seat, as 
I shall notice a few of his most extraordinary 
statements. One of his first utterances was that | 
That is no small 
compliment to the President of the United States. 
Hea usurper! Why, sir, we saw him, on the 


support the Constitution of the United States. 
That was not the act of a usurper; and all his 


The gentleman also informs us that the Repub- 
If it be dying, I desire to ask him 
Dying, if at all, by the acts of traitors in 


He passed out of his way to traduce one of the 
monster Burnside.”’ 


man’s wrath? Is it because General Burnside | 


| was alwaysin the front of his army and was ever 
| ready to fight? 


A friend of mine who happened 
to have two sons in the Army once said to me 
that | should not talk so much against McClel- 
lan, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘* he isamanthatIlove.”’ | 
asked him what he had done, The reply was, 
‘s He is a friend of mine. Ihave had two sons 
under him for many months in the Army, and 
they have come home without a scratch, thank 
God.”’ That is the condition of the General him- 
self. As I understand, he has never been in the 
range of musket-ball or cannonu-shot; and he is 
worthy of the geatleman’s cowpliments. 


[His remarks will be published in the || 


This |) 


j | peace wing to the party in op 
| means are digested, and the conspiracy exultant; || 
| it may happen, sir, but my opinion is it will be | 


never had voted, and that he never would vote,a 
dollar to carry on this war? And yet he is lauded 
here asa Christanand apatriot. He was placed 
in the right position oy the Government when he 
was sent among his friends at the South, and per- 
haps he is not greatly out of his night position 
now among the Tories of Canada, 

He furtherasks, Has the Administration given 
us domestic tranquillity? I will tell the gentloman 
why we have not now domestic tranquillity. Lt 
is because the Government has been engaged in 
fighting the armed enemy at the South and at the 
same ime fighting the insidious enemy in the rear 
athome. The people understand this, 

The gentleman from Lodiana has alluded to an- 
other pure-minded patriot,as he calls him, Mr. 
Alexander Stephens, the pure-minded patriot of 
Georgia. J grant you, sir, that Mr. Stephens is a 
noble Democrat after the gentleman’s pattern; and 
why? Mr. Stephens has declared that the found- 
auions of the southern confederacy are different 
from those of any other republic, its corner-stone 
resting on negro slavery. 

The gentleman says that peace would come if 
Do 
the loyal people of the country ask that? Are 
twenty million people to bow down before six or 
eight million in arms, upheld by three million 
slaves? And yet that is the test the gentleman 
invites, which allies his votes given during this 
session of Congress to measures which in my judg- 
mentafford the highest gratification to the traitors’ 
conclave at Richmond. 

There is here, | know, nominally,a war and 

rosition, and the 
excuses found for inaction may . represented by 
the pleas of the camel-bird of the desert, known 
as the ostrich. Ask it to carry: No, 1 am a bird. 
Bid it fly: No,lamacamel. ‘Thus has there been 
an alternation of excuses here save on the ques- 
tion of carly adjournment for dinner and large 
appropriations of money. 

Ve asked for a more efficient Army bill to at 
once fill up our depteted regiments in the field 
and early bring the rebellion to a close, and you 
delayed it weeks by denouncing the policy of the 
war and the tyranny of a draft. 

The confiscation bill, with tender regard for the 
traitors, you pronounced unconstitutional, and by 
your votes deliberately asserted that they who have 
got up this ‘dance of death’’ should not pay the 
piper, and that there is more justice and states- 
manship in securing the estates of rebel slave-own- 
ers to their children than to put their proceeds, 
as a measure of safety, into the national Treas 
ury, and of justice in giving a portion toour brave 
soldiery and the children of patriots made orphans 
in our war of defense of liberty. 

To the resolutions which | had the honor to 
introduce asking for more vigorous efforts to en- 
list acclimated colored men in our Army, and 
spare our northern mechanics and farmers to their 
industrial employments and their families, you 
made opposition; establishing this, that your pre- 
jadice against black men is strenger than the love 


| for your white constituency, and shows your in- 


disposition to use that arm of our power and the 

policy of war which the rebels so much dread. 
The proposed amendment of the Constitution 

to blot out slavery by law met with some favor. 


| These and similar acts give a denial to the as- 


sumptions so often made in behalf of a neutral 
party, a non-intervenuon party, & War parly, or 
a peace party, being neither, but embracing all 
that is offensive in these designations, neither cold 
nor hot, proposing no direct intervention for liberty 
is its spirit; no war but with protection to slavery 
a condition precedent; and peace on any terms. 
The rebel cause has been discussed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and others, and what more 
than a sigh can have escaped the peace-proposing 
friends across the Chamber that bankruptcy has 
become the second peculiar institution of the 
South? What termsof reprobation are heard for 


| that society which under the instruction of mod- 
ern Democratic Cabinet officials has reduced steal- 


ing to one of the fine arts; dignified perjury to the 
rank of the learned professions; aud raised assas- 


|| sinauon to the keystone in the aveh of cardinal 
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virtues, supported by robbing of the poor and the 
rearing of their children for the shambles? None. | 
The hope of the return of the traitors to the Union | 
is found in the leniency of this Government to their 
institution for which they made war, and the | 
restoration of Democracy to power is dependent 
cither upon the defeat of our armies or the return 
of their allies of eleven States into the Union. 
Such is the party in whose golden circles are held 
the carnival of traitors, and so base and shame- 
less 18 its political harlotry, who would not for 
the honor of his country rather go backward and 
hide sts nakedness than name the party founded 
by Jefferson as recreant to its first principles and 
upostatized ? 

it vaunts itself, and only hopes for power by 
the calamities of our defenders, as hungry vul- 
tures are satiated when the long-watched and 
reeling brute falls to be their prey. Was such 
the spirit of the early leaders? They were the 
statcsmen who would not put the word slave in | 
our Constitation; who meditated only that all our 
States should be free, and forbade slavery by law | 
on the virgin soil of the Northwest. It brought 
us through the second long and bloody war with | 
the mother country; it humbled the spirit of nul- 
lifcation, and, up to the invention of the cotton- 
gin and a profitable internal slave trade, it was a 
party of the people, a terror to official profligates, | 
and the foe of oppression everywhere. 

Later it turned to worship false gods, in dec- 
laration of war against the Seminole Indians to 
break up the rendezvous of escaped slaves in Flor- 
ida; it made war on Mexico to extend slavery on 
ficids unblighted by its curse; it enacted repug- 
nant fugitive slave laws, and sought by the pa- 
tronage ,power, and finesse oftwo Administrations 
to force a slave constitution upon the State of 
Kansas; and its late disruption for slavery and the 
complicity of the northern wing in lending encour- 
agement to the traitors is so clearly proven by 
the prediction of ex-President Pierce and promise | 
to Jeff. Davis that the “ fighting would not be 
along Mason and Dixon’s line merely, it will be 
within our own borders, in our own streets, be- 
tween the two classes of citizens to whom I have 
referred ;’’ by the sympathy of the mayor of New 
York for Georgia by the detention of her arms, 
and the avowed opinion of Jeff. Davis that he 
should receive the substantial aid of twenty thou- 
sand men from that city, and the flocking of thou- 
sands of Democrats from the North to the standard 
of rebellion; facts taken with the declaration of 
General Gantt that while a prisoner of war he was 
assured by prominent Democrats of Pennsylvania 
** that if the rebels would hold out a little longer | 
they would be successful, for the Democrats of 








| cise sentiment of Jeff. Davis and Brother Toombs, 
| who telegraphed to the a? Aa about the arms de- 


| of the Union, resolved to fight. 





the North would arrest the war by defeating the | 
conscription and otherwise render the Adminis- | 
tration powerless to prosecute it,’* and the earnest 

support by this Congress of Vallandigham, che || 
great sham hero leader, forebode, in the language | 
of the last Richmond Examiner, trouble in the 

Northwest: * gracious buds of promise which with || 
the approach of their elections may bloom and 

blossom into bloody fruit ef revolution.’”? Such | 
are the hopes which Democratic dalliance and 
legislation, Golden Knights, and peace resolutions 
inspire. Andis this the neutral ornon-intervention 
party, the treachery of whose leaders has as truly 
passed into history as that of Judas, and whose 
apostasy to liberty is as shameless as that of Ju- 
lian to the Christian religion? Yet before our 
soldiery, who know that the war has been pro- 
longed and that thousands of lives have been of- 
fered up in sacrifice to love of slavery and of party, | 


guilt, whenall * Neptune’s ocean” could not wash | 
their hands clean of the blood. Let me give later || 
and specific proofs of the apostasy of the Demo- 
cratic leaders; and my movement shall not be on 
the flank, but the center. 


Woop] has addressed me his speech, and not 

having had an opportunity to notice it since I 

heard it delivered, | will make allasions to it as | 
illustrative of the subject now underconsideration, || 
Being the member who, when many of us were 
school-boys, sat in this Hall, and is now the gen- 
tleman fertile in speeches, resolutions, motions, || 
amendments, objections, and deemed an adroit 
leader of one wing of the party, and a presidential 
candidate, lcommend his sentiments to those who || 
are in doubt whether the Democratic party has |! 


‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ferwanpo | 
| 


_ of the Democratic party in State elections and by 
| a majority in this Congress, no rational man can 


oo : : | from New York, earned more than the doubtful 
they fain, like Pilate, would wash their hands of |! 


| health thieves asked before they began to steal. 


_is invoked in this well-known language: 


| American spirit, because it is the spirit which has made 
| my country.’’ 


1} 
apostatized or is dead. These are some of the | 
gushing, patriotic utterances: ** No Government | 
has pursued a foe with such unrelenting, vindic- | 
tive malignity as we are now pursuing those who 
came into the Union with us.’’ That is the pre- 


tained in New York after Georgia had gone out 


Here is a question: “I ask, in the name of the 
American people, when shall this hellish crusade 
of blood and famine cease???’ A most compli- 
mentary allusion to the Government seeking to 


| restore the Union, and to the soldiery in the field, 
| and the braves who suffered and died by thou- 


sands without a tear or a groan for theircountry ! 
These sentiments fully explain the bloody mob 
in New York in resistance to the draft, which the 
rebel press declared to be worth more than a first- 
class victory to their cause, which was fitly led 
by Andrews, the Virginia Democrat, who from 
the color of his paramour was no anti-miscegen. 

By resolution the gentleman styles this “an 
inhuman war,” and brings the Mipteowtien of his 
opinions into a single sentence, thus: 

,, This war wust cease, I care not how, or from what 


| cause, whether by exhaustion on either side, by southern 
| submission or success, by mediation, or by northern magna- 
| nimity, or by northern sense of self-preservation.”’ 


And this is the plump sentence and sentiment 


| of a member of the Thirty-Eighth Congress on 
| a war which called for the sacrifice of hecatombs 


of men in that struggle where ‘* resistance to ty- 
rants is obedience to God.’’ Indifferent whether 
peace is gained by rebel submission or success; 
whether the country is divided, and slavery made 
the corner-stone of an empire; whether traitors 
shall pay for their own music in this dance of 
demons, or loyalty shall pay forall; whether his- 
tory shall adjudge the Government imbecile and 
our Army cravens and cowards, or our veterans 
return with victorious banners, having doomed 
slavery, and founded a nation so firm, so mighty 
and free that Heaven shall look down to see! 

Sir, these monstrous, cold-blooded expressions 
ef indifference from a northern peace party are 
more effective in giving thatencouragement which 
prolongs the war than the temporary victories 
gained by rebels inarms. The chief traitor, be- 
fore vacating his seat in the Senate, resented the 
denial that in the city of New York there were 
ten thousand men who would take sides with the | 
South in a war, by a declaration that there were 
not ten but twenty thousand who would join 
them. This is well authenticated, and stands 
with the contemporaneous circumstance that, five 
days after the State of Georgia had gone out of 
the Union, and five months after an armed prep- 
aration to resist the Government of the United 
States, the gentleman from New York telegraphed 
to Mr. Toombs this language: 

“T regret to say that arms intended for and consigned to \| 
the State of Georgia have been seized by the police of this 
State, but that the city of New York should in no way be 
made responsible for the outrage. As mayor,I have no au- 
thority over the police. If [had the power I should sum- 


marily punish the authors of this illegal and unjustifiable 
seizure of private property.’’ 





Judging by these facts and the sympathies of 
semi-secession sheets in the North, and the in- 
terest which the rebels have taken in the action | 


doubt that the peace Democracy have, by cavils, 
party threats, resistance to the draft, and the 
avowed indifference expressed by the gentleman 


compliment bestowed upon the late Rufus Choate 
for his learning and eloquence that he made it 
safe to murder, and of the state of the gentleman’s 


The gentleman takes shelter under the great 
name of Chatham, the advocate of the cause of 
the Colonies and friend of the race. Never was 
there a more violent use of the honor and fame 
of the dead; no, not the dimmest satellite can he 
be to our great friend, who would break fetters 
and not forge them. 

Edmund Burke is another patriot whose name 


* Let me add that I do not choose wholly to break the 





The quotation has no significance except in- 


terpreted to mean: I do not choose wholly to | 
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arms, the spirit of the slaveocracy-traitors in 


break for it is their spirit that has made my party, 
and itis to their votes that we must look for a 
restoration to power. So appreciative a peace- 


| maker could reach the rebel capital without a 


flag of truce, and would: be hailed by the pickets 
on guard asa brother. If the gentleman ts to be 
appointed a peace commissioner, being so urgently 
pressed by the anti-miscegen gentleman from Ohio, 


(who finds himself in the Illustrated News pos- 
| teriorly located to the Pegasus which his protégé 
|. 

| is astride,) I shall make these a few of the condi- 


tions precedent to giving my vote for the appoint- 
ment: that mausoleums for leading traiters shal] 
not be built north of the Potomac; that New York 

olice officers and United States marshals shal! 
Lave immunity from punishment for detaining 
arms from Georgia rebels; and that until the scars 
of our soldiers are healed the funeral cortége and 
showy processions for pirates and military assas- 
sins shall be unattended with martial music and 
be kept on the by-streets. 

Sir, | should not have discharged my duty asa 


| member of this House had I forborne going to the 


verge of parliamentary propriety in expressing 
my detestation of sentiments uttered here which 
lead to distrust in our Army and strengthen the 
enemy in arms. 

Our soldiers are properly sensitive, and when 
speakers with popular fame stigmatize their valor 
as ‘*a hellish crusade,’’ not caring whether the 
country is saved or Jost, I will not be silent; nor 
can I refrain from saying that had the gentleman 
from New York kept his appointments in the 
State of Jowa the last autumn, and in the fourth 
district, which | am informed has furnished more 
than thirteen thousand brave men for our Army, 
exceeding the number furnished by any other 
congressional district, and uttered the sentiments 
announced in this Hall in any political gathering 
or on our railroads in the presence of soldiers with 
gaping wounds and wasted by sickness, much as 
they love freedom of speech and deprecate per- 
sonal violence, I could only have been assured 
that his next political conferee would have been 
Charon, the ferryman, just preceding that wel- 
come, ** Hail! horrors, hail!’’ 

Since the war with Michael and the Dragon in 


| heaven, there never has been a contest where the 
| character and purposes of the actors were so 


clearly defined as in this contest; yethere we must 
listen to tepid if not treasonable speech. Would 
such be idlactut in Richmond, where there is 
satanic sagacity’? No; and I have authority for 
the opinion that such language uttered in the time 


_ of our Revolution would have branded its author 


as a traitor, and compelled him to seek a refuge 
‘©over the border’’ in that early elysium for out- 
laws and Tories; and had kindred language been 


| uttered in a Roman senate, when her institutions 


were ontrial, the speaker would have been hurled 
from the Tarpeian rock; but in the American Con- 


| gress a characterization of our war as a * hellish 


crusade of blood” furnishes the latest type of 


peace Democracy. 


Let me pass to the illustrative gentleman from 


Ohio, who is said to represent another wing of 
| this _—- The blood-hound leaps not more in- 
yat 


stinctive the throat of the affrighted deer than 
do men reveal the hidden springs and purposes 


_ of action, having the voice of leadership and hold- 


ing the reins of party guidance. And how stands 
the gentleman, not now the ** Buckeye Abroad,” 
but here, with almost pontifical authority, declar- 
ing that slavery is not to go into the next political 
canvass—as well bind olus or stay the tide—and 
that his party is not pro-slavery? 

Sir, the gentleman early in this session struck 
the keynote for his party by at once proclaiming 
his fealty to slavery and the apostasy of the De- 
mocracy. His act | might not have noticed, but 
that the officiating clergyman of this House was 
characterized as our amalgamation Chaplain; & 
gentleman, [Dr.Cuannina,] whose name, culture, 
piety, professional devotion, and untiring minis- 
trations to the sick and dying soldiers in our hosp!- 
tals should have spared him an association in that 
political drag-net set for partisan purposes at home, 
and drawn with the grimaces of buffoonery in dilat- 
ing on the miscegens. This significant act was the 
nomination and support of a Chaplain for this Con- 

ress, with attending circumstances that set forth 
in astrong light the apostasy of Democracy from 
the ancient faith. It was known that peace Demo- 
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crats, acting as vestrymen in the State of New | 
York, had forbidden the reading of prayers for 
our soldiers in the field in several churches; that | 
Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, had convinced 

Bishop Meade, of Virginia, of the rightof seces- 
sion; thatthe Vermont bishop had writtena work 
on slavery which was published by a Democratic 
association in New York for the ‘* diffusion of | 
political knowledge,’’ and circulated to influence | 


voted Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, had issued 
a pastoral letter with the purpose of counteract- 
ing the influence of this clerical outlaw, who is the 


the recent elections; and that the learned and de- } 
1] 


ern States who declares God to be in favor of the | 
slavery of the negro race. | 

The gentleman from Ohio desired a spiritual | 
adviser for ens he bestows his compli- 
ments and suffrage with a consistency more be- | 
coming his acts than his professions. He goes 
up to Vermont, on whose sacred soil a slave never 
trod, where the rills and the rivers murmur only the 
song of the free, and where the grand old mount- 
ains rise so near heaven that they hold their breath 
in refusal to reécho the voice of a traitor, and there 
compliments senility and apostasy by an insult to 
the memory and fame of Allen and Warren and 
every Representative and native of that State on 
this floor. His candidate obtained fifty-four votes 
for Chaplain. | 

This act may have a relationship to a church 
movement, inaugurated by bankrupt politicians 
who have discovered that there is now found no 
existing church order that is favorable to the 
growth of Democracy, and not wholly “ given over 
to believing a lie;’’ there is yet compunction of con- 
science in having revived the courage of southern 
brethren in arms, where the late demonstrations 
in favor of McClellan for the Presidency are re- 
ceived with favor, and congressional peace prop- 
ositions occasion exultation; they seek a way to 
heaven by the new church without passing through 
purgatory. 

In the official call for its founding it is declared 
it is ** for alllovers of freedom, and for Democrats 
who want the Union as it was and the Constitu- 
tion as it is;’”’ and being the first instance that ve- 
nality and slavery have so openly called religion 
to their aid, it is reserved for an eminent martyr 
in Ohio to be intrusted with its temporal struc- 
ture; and a gentleman of this Congress having 
with great sagacity indicated who should be in- 
vested with the bishopric, I shall not stop to dis- 
sent from the public acclaim that it is the ** Olds 
Coxian church,’’ but draw from the fact and in- 
cidents of its founding ax illustration in support 
of my position of the apostasy of modern Democ- 
racy. It is the counterpart of the southern con- 
federacy, of which Mr. Stephens, the vice presi- 
dent, says, ‘* Its foundations are laid, its corner- | 
stone rests upon this, that slavery is the natural 
and normal condition of the African.’’ ‘ This 
stone, rejected by the first builders, is become the 
chief stone of the corner in our new edifice;’’ and 
here goes up its counterpart, a northern Demo- 
cratic church. With satanic intoxication, it is 
conceived in effort to perpetuate the curse of Ca- 
naan, and it is fit that the indecent exposure which 
led to the curse should have the attendant of 
drunkenness and profane cursing. 

Brahman and Thug worship the monsters near- 
est in correspondence with their lusts and crimes. 
And in the founding of this new Democratic 
church, which has no parallel in blasphemy since 
the proclamation of Jeff. Davis for days of fasting 
and prayer, all the damnable paraphernalia of sla- 
very, ** with the Union as it was,”’ will bring into 
use for material foundations slave-whips, pronged 
col'ars, heavy manacles, and branding-irons; and 
for the superstructure refuse auction-blocks and 
dilapidated slave-pens could be obtained in this 
capital which would lend a sad but historic in- 
terest to the enterprise. For the chancel, boees 
of victims offered in holocaust would be most 
appropriately used, and the keen-visaged upholder 
of ** king cotton’’ opposite to the trained blood- 
hounds, the urim and thummim of the new tem- 
ples would give grand effect to the altar-piece. 

mblazoned pictures of martyrs of both sexes who 
followed in the train of St. Vallandigham and Mrs. 
Onderdonk in angelic vestments should fill the 
windows, and busts in plaster might be set in the 
vestibule and corners to represent the mold di- | 
vine of those political devotees to the néw church | 
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and their country who have made every sacrifice 
for them save by their tears, their money, and | 
their blood. 

Thus constituted, there being in all so much of | 
the fitness of things in the poverty of the new en- | 
terprise, the non-elect sdaeplalen, but called bishop, | 
might dispense gratuitous service, and with kin- 
dred charity as a layman and admirer of the aus- 


tere virtues of the prelate, and with a heart full of | 


gratitude for the prospects of his Zion and clerical 


protege without designation,who doubts that there | 
| would bea volunteer usher and sexton,who would 


| involuntarily exclaim, **] had rather be a door- 
only pastor known to have acharge in the north- || 


keeper to this new sanctuary of pure political wor- 
thies than to dwell in the tents of abolitionists and 
miscegens?’’ 

Sir, these facts, almost too base for a name, 
invite the satire of a Rabelais and the pen of a 
Swift, the literary prince and scourge of impos- 
ture and villanies; but without comment, as his- 
torical incidents they indicate as plainly the apos- 


tasy of the leaders who aspire to control the | 


country as drifting flood-wood tells the course of 
the stream. 


A true party in sympathy with the people, 


| moved by common gratitude to the brave defend- 


ers of their country, would have been prompt in 
vindication of their rights by awarding to the citi- 
zen soldier the privilege of the elective franchise. 
Our volunteer army could have no interests alien 
to the general welfare. The 7 
truest of our nobility, the pride of our Israel, and 
the superiors of the masses in patriotism and 
courage, having gone forth from the high and 
honorable walks of life our equals in rights as 


citizens, in intelligence and character as men. It | 


ill became a great party to stand upon technicali- 
ties when the sacrifice and valor of our scarred and 
war-worn veterans appealed to our States for bal- 


lots to deposit in attestation of love for that home | 
they were defending with privation, treasure, and | 


blood. 

How did the Democratic party meet this ap- 
peal, and what has been its record on this ques- 
tion when there was a possibility of keeping bal- 
lots from our soldiers since the rebellion began ? 
The answers are eed furnishing the most 


\| 
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conclusive evidence that the party leaders, who, | 


in season and out of season, have vaunted their | 


championship of the injured and the rights of the 
people, were fearful of the soldiers’ verdict; and 


by their acts proved that they had apostatized | 


from the early Democratic faith. Their claim, 
like the clear flash of the light, comes home to the 
mind of every legislator with many reasons for 
permitting our soldiers to use the representative 
ballot for one that could be framed for its exercise 
by the cooler-blooded stay-at-home citizen; and 


in lieu of arguments against their rights we have | 


the jeers of the press, partisan votes in State Le- 


gislatures, the tricks of caucuses and most sig- | 
nificant acts which I shall, as a chronicler of the | 
time, combine to prove the recreancy of Democ- | 


racy. Its base ingratitude, ‘‘sharper than aser- 
y g 


pent’s tooth,’’ to our high-minded and sensitive | 


volunteers, was expressed in preparation for the 


action of State Legislatures by the eminent lit- | 


erary oracle of the party in this language: 


| 
‘The common soldiers have gone to the war for pay, the | 


officers for honor and political purposes, and few, if any, 
moved by patriotism.”’ 


This base calumny was often repeated, 
‘* For slander lives upon succession, 
Forever housed where it gets possession,” 
with modifications by a venial press, biased 
courts, and influenced State Legislatures of doubt- 
ful loyalty; and that there wasa proper apprecia- 


| 
| 


tion by the soldiers of the issue and the nature of | 


partisan scruples, is evinced by the returns of the 
last election, which show that out of 79,000 votes 
cast in six States the Union party had 82,000, and 
Democracy 7,000, varying from seventeen per 
cent. for the independent military candidate for 
Governor without a platform in lowa, down toa 
per cent. so small in P. 
McClellan indorsed the Democratic candidate, that 
it cannot easily be computed. 

With brevity | will give the record of States on 
soldiers’ voting, beginning with New York. In 


ennsylvania, where Gencral | 


the Assembly of that State in 1863 there was a | 


tie party vote without the Speaker, and when the 
question of soldiers voting was first raised, emi- 
nent Democrats took ground against their right 
in the abstract, and afterwards denied them a vote 


- 

955 
on professed constitutional scruples. Governor 
Seymour, to avoid the issue, sent a warning note 
to the Union members, in disregard of which 
every member of the Union party in that Assem- 
bly voted to extend suffrage to the soldiers, and 
every Democrat voted against giving suffrage, 
and the Governor vetoed the bill. 

In the State of Connecticut the Democrats of 
the Legislature of 1862 opposed soldiers voting, 
and in the Legislature of 1863, on the proposition 
for amending the cons itution to remove all legal 
objection, every Democrat voted againstits amend- 
ment. 

The Democrats in the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania voted against extending suffrage 
to the soldiers in 1863; and the present year, while 
every Union member of the Legislature voted for 
the proposition, and have gained the boon, every 
Democrat was silent or voted against it. In the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Min- 
nesota, where soldiers vote, the law was resisted 
with the same Democratic unanimity. In the 
State of Minnesota a notice of contest for the seat 
of one of the Representatives in Congress from 
that State was served on the ground of the ille- 
gality of the soldiers’ vote. At the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Ohio in 
contested-election cases every Democrat voted to 
unseat members elected by the soldiers, and a 
leader of the party opposed the law for the reason 
that ‘ our liberties would soon be destroyed if the 
Army should be allowed to vote.” . 

The State of New Jersey, being the only north- 
ern State where the peace party preponderates in 
the Legislature, scouts the idea of extending the 
elective franchise to her soldiers, and through one 
of her members insults our defenders by the pre- 
sentation of a bill forbidding bodies of soldiers to 
approach within a mile of any place where an elec- 
tion is held in a city, or within two miles if held 
elsewhere. Iam not advised of the action of any 
other State on this question save that which Tin 
part represent—the State of lowa. At the extra 
session of the Legislature in 1862 there was but 
feeble opposition to the soldiers voting, but almost 
the entire Democratic press deprecated the nection 
of their party, and boards of supervisors in many 
cases refused to count the soldiers’ votes, depriv- 
ing Union men of the offices to which they had 
been elected; and against a verdict of near four- 
teen hundred votes the seat of a member on this 
floor from lowa has, up to a very recent period, 
been contested on the ground of soldiers voting, 
To fill up the measure of political infamy the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Democratic State central 
committee was adopted in 1863: 


** Resolved That, asa measure of mitigating the abomina 
ble inequalities of the unconstitutional conseription act by 
which Democrats were sought to be forced intoan aboli 
tion war which they detest, it is recommended that the 
ratification meetings to be held through the State on or 
about the Ist of August, do petition the county authorities 
to appropriate a sufficiency of the public money to com- 
mute the military service, or in other words purchase our 
freedom (as the rich are provided to do for themselves) of 
each poor white man who may be drafted in Lowa, and 
upon whose labora family may be dependent for support.” 


The monstrous character and unmixed treason 
of this resolution is seen in the deliberate attempt 
to keep soldiers from the Army, that the rebels 
might triumph in the field, and their quiet ac- 
complices at home triumph by the success of the 
| Democratic party at the elections. [t was noth- 
ing less than a proposition to tax the soldiers’ 
farms at home; to detain men from coming to their 
rescue who were dying in the southern miasma 
and threatened to be overborne by the demons of 
secession in arms, as thousands of their comrades 
had been when outnumbered. 

The fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson fired 
anew the hearts of the people, and the sick and 
the wounded returning in great numbers plead 
| for men to fill the depleted ranks; and in most of 
| our towns there were ladies’ societies formed to 
supply the wants of the soldiers in the hospitals 
and in the field, and county boards of supervisors 
voted freely money to soldiers’ families, and so 
delicate were these attentions that the recipients 
felt no degradation in receipting for money while 
husband or son was in the service of his country 
receiving the small compensation of the cormmon 
soldier. hese efforts were met on the part of 
| peace Democrats by a system of secret organiza- 

tions to discourage enlistments, and while indi- 

viduals and counties were exhibiting such liber- 
h ality and devotion, it was reserved for the only 
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considerable Democratic county in the State (Du- 
buque) to exhibit a climacteric of baseness by a 
refusal to vote a dime to soldi rs’ families, and 
give their pittance only as to paupers asking for 
food and fur clothing as protection from the rigors 
of a northern winter. 

Such is a truthful chapter of the honors be- 
stowed and the love shown by the Democracy for 


the valiant soldiers of the Republic. [thas passed || ‘‘ reduced to just two sets of four-hand eucher,”? | 


into history, While the undaunted Army like 


* The mower moves on, though the adder may writhe, 


Aud the copperheads curl round the blade of the scythe.”’ | 


A few facts incidental will show that this former 
party-hold upon public confidence is not lost with- 
out reason, Demoeracy is now controlled mainly 
by caucuses and the magic touch of political 
wires and cumbrous machinery, which must be 
lubricated by some Jew broker of the house of 
Rothschilds. Once the editor and the press were 


controlling, and, by calm discussion and the an- | 


nunciation of principles and approved historic pre- 
ecdents, new leases of power were given to the 
party ruling solong. Howcechanged! Thatgreat 
lever, the press, most effective in organizing and 
consolidating public opinion, has passed into other 
hands—one lobe of the brain of the party has 
been struck with paralysis. ‘Three fourths of the 
issues of the press, in quarterlies, monthlies, 
weekly and daily sheets, are for minds that will 
brook no neutrality, and abhor leaders in dalliance 
withan oligarchy. ‘Thus to have lost a welcome 
to the shop of the mechanic and the kitchen of 


the fuemer, such as the Democratic newspaper | 


had so long, tells at once of the rising sense of 
justice with the people, and furnishes a striking 
commenbiary on party servility. 

ln close relationship to the loss of the press, 
that once powerful ally of Democracy, is its alien- 
ation of our scholars and loss of control over the 
academics, colleges, and universities of the Union 
States. The sagacity of persons and parties in 
countries boasting of refined civilization and can- 
didates for popular favor holds in high estimation 
the mute influence from classic halls and the 


molding philosophy of professors, which finds | 


power and many voices in the graduates’ love for 
their alma mater. Even Philip of the bloody In- 
quisition asked respect as a patron of learning, 
and the haughty Stuarts gave pledge with condi- 
tions that Britain’s halls of science should be an 
attraction to the world, and Jefferson, on his re- 
urement to private life, as a crowning gift to his 
country, founded an institution of learning, which 
he fostered as the child of his old age. He left 
the world sharing the gratitude of millions, whose 
memory is hallowed to-day not more as the 
founder and expounder of true Democracy than 
as the friend of the school and the college. 

Were Jefferson now to revisit the earth and 
seck companionship in his dear old Virginia, he 
would find his rudimental ethics and political sai- 
ence disowned, and himself without a stranger’s 
welcome to tarry for the night. The campus he 
planned would be seen a pasture for worn and de- 


crepit cavelry, the college halls vacated by con- | 


ecripted students to give room to a wounded sol- 
diery falling in a contest so unholy that there was 
** no attribute of the Almighty’’ that could take 
sides with them in the contest. In lis own county 
he would mark a relapse into barbarism; and, ex- 
tending a survey over all those States where floats 
the old flag, he could not find a prospered acad- 
emy, an endowed college or university controlled 
by, and a faculty in sympathy with, Democracy. 
The school-boy’s history, tracing the course of 
subserviency and the proffers of peace to rebels 


in arms made in that name which is desecrated | 
by such association, thus invites the justjudgment | 
of the founder of Democracy, which posterity will | 


repeat: 
* The curses of hate and the hisses of scorn 

Shall burden the winds of the sky, 

And proud o’er thy ruin forever be hurled 

The laughter of triumph, the jeers of the world.” 


Too long have I been detained with the party 
and its pretensions, which [ leave in the charge 
of its once most eminent defenders, with this dec- 
laration by the London Times: 

“It has pleased the Democratic party in the North, by an 


amount of moral cowardice to whieh history furnishes po 
parallel, to commit political suicide.” 


And this by the New York Herald: 


“Its dectine and fall are as much a matter of history as 
tie decline and fall of the Roman empire.”’ 


| gave us the favor of the God of battles. 


! 
| strength. 
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Agrecing in this,a cheering fact, that its political 
control is reduced to a single State where slavery 
is not the corner-stone, that of ** Camden and 
Amboy,” and further, that it is doomed to that 
abandonment in every loyal Commonwealth to 
which it is now leftin that ence Democratic par- 
adise, the State of lowa; in the truthful, laconic 
lamentation of a member that their party was 


less than the insignificant few required to save a 


| city of the plain from consuming fire. 


The patientso far weakened by the prescriptions 
of quacks, this shall be our apology for tearless 
quietude in this hour of its spasm and the death- 
rattle—Medicamenta non agunt in cadaver—too far 


| gone to test the virtue of medicines, 
In my few remaining moments let us turn from 


the perfidy of party to that power in the divine 
alchemy which brings compensation for man’s 
recreancy and the dire calamity of war. 
this bloody baptism and the pall of mourning 


| darkening the skies which led the Government to 
bind the star of freedom on the nation’s brow, | 


and brought us the sympathies and inspired the 
hopes of the true demoecracics of the world, and 
This 
acceptance of the arbitrament of the sword, with 
untold losses, has led to the awakening of latent 
energy and the development of national resource 
and wealth before unknown. Foreign nationali- 
ties now standin awe and dread of our colossal 
Their landless and unemployed peo- 
ples who have heard of oyr free homesteads, the 
pure air and free schools of the prairies, the acres 
of coal-fields counted by millions, the mountains 
of iron, a varied clime, and room for the indus- 
trial employments of a hundred millions of peo- 
ple, give us the promise of wealth and national re- 
source which will make our war debt as but the 
small dust in the balance. We have seen our 
nation rising into moral grandeur, her soldiers the 
peers of the heroes at ‘Thermopyle, welcoming 
with a smile the shorfening of their eaxchly pil- 
grimage, in the thought that dering to die their 
children should find frrends, thensselves a remem- 
brance, and their country honor and renown. 
The fires of patriotism are burning with un- 
wonted glow in the hearts of millions crowding our 


fairs and redeeming the ume by toiling ministries. | 
Woman makes cheerfully a richer offering for her | 
country’s weal than the gold from the mountain | 
and the ocean’s pearl by the gifts of her lord and | 
herchild,and meets as ever before the full wants of || 


her country inits peril. By divine compensation 
the church of God has thrown up its royal high- 
way for conquest, where there shall be neither 
tyrant nor slave, in that dawning era when the 
science and song of the nation shall be universal 
liberty. 

Souls are blending in fiery rapturesas we weekly 
learn of the fall of despotism in State after State, 
and listen to more than a presidential proclama- 


tion of freedom, the voice of God in our war, who | 


‘* has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
eall retreat.’’ It is the grand upheaving hour of 
the ages, when centuries take voice to teach us 
history and bid us reénact justice for universal 
man. This done, and who doubts that the issue 
shall be au early and honorable peace? Then the 
later generations will learn what we forgot, that 
they need no Vulcan-wrought armor in a good 
cause, for mightier than the shield of Achilles 
shall be His promised help for the right: 
** As on the fiery track of freedom falls the mild baptismal 
rain, 
And tlre ashes of old Evil feed the future’s golden grain.”’ 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
Mr. HUBBARD, of Iowa. It has been as- 


serted upon this floor and elsewhere that thou- 


sands of lives have been sacrificed, millions of | 
treasure expended, and an immense amount of | 


property destroyed during this war. This | ad- 
mit; butwhen the persons who make these state- 
ments go furthtr and state that the Administra- 


tion and its friends are responsible for it; when | 


they assert that they are the cause of all this, I 
meet this last statement with a flat denial. All 
the fearful and ruinous consequences which have 
been attendant upon this war are chargeable upon 
the guilty authors of this rebellion. ‘They are 
chargeable upon the traitors who, without cause 
or provocation, inaugurated this, the most wicked 
a unprovoked rebellion of which history gives 


| well as name, the land: of freedom. 


It was | 
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any record, or which has ever disgraced any ciy- 
ilized nation on the face of the earth. They com- 
menced this struggle to obtain for Slavery the 
mastery over freedom, and to make the institution 
the corner-stone of a slave confederacy. There 
is no use in closing our eyes to the great fact, 
patent to all, that thf is a contest between free- 
dom and slavery. [take my stand on the side of 
freedom, and am glad to know that millions of 
the men of this country are standing on the same 
platform. Lam also most happy to know thar 
more than half a million brave men are found 
who are to-day fighting the battles of this bloody 
war for the maintenance of this Government and 
the freedom it secures. And they will continue 
the fight until the Government is maintained, and 
then this nation will become in fact and truth, ns 
They will 
continue to bear our nation’s flag until it shall 
float in triumph over every State, over every 
county, town, and house, with none to oppose it 
in all the length and breadth of this restored, re- 
deemed, and disinthralled Unton. 

The war on the part of the United States is 
purcly and simply a war of defense—of defense 
against causeless aggression. ‘This is certainly 
sufficient to arouse the energies and call forth the 
utmost efforts and sacrifices of the bravest and no- 
blest people that ever lived on the face of the earth, 
On the part of the rebels this war has been car- 
ried on with an amount of vigor and obstinacy, 
with a degree of heroism, bravery, and self-sac- 
rifice which would have done lasting honor to a 
more worthy and just cause. The resources of 
the rebels im men and means, in all the materials 


| of war, have proved to be far greater than we 
| had expected. The straggle has been more pro- 


tracted, more terrible, and more destructive than 
in the Commencement we supposed it was possi- 
ble for it to be. But the courage, the devotion 


_ and patriotism of the American people have been 


equal to the emergency. The Government, for 
nearly three years, has conducted this war with 
a far-seeing sagacity, prudence, ability, and wise 
statesmanship which challenge the admiration 
of the world, and to which the impartial historian 
will do ample justice, however mach political 
prejudices may blind the public mind at the pres- 
ent time. During all this time, in sunshine and 
darkness, the people have shown a high-toned, 
self-sacrificing patriotism and devotion to the 
country, and an aptness for military affairs which 
has no equal or precedent among the nations of 
the earth. 

Notwithstanding the thousands of lives sacri- 


| ficed, the hundreds of millions of treasure ex pend- 


ed, and the vast amount of property destroyed, 
this contest has not been destitute of good results. 
These proud and defiant traitors have been hum- 
bled. It is true they have had their victories, but 
they have never gained one inch of ground. We 
have had our defeats, but our armies have never 
fallen back. We are to-day master of the whole 
course of the Mississippi; master of all the border 
States, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana. All 
that remains is to stifle the revolt in the narrow 
territory where it first burst forth, and back to 
where it has been driven in despair. It is true 
we have sustained reverses and disasters, yet the 
grand and brillian triamphs which have been ob- 
tained by our advancing columns more than out- 
weigh all of these reverses. Our blockade seals 
their ports, our flag waves in triumph upon the 
soil of every rebellious State. With defeated and 
demoralized armics, thinned by disease, death, 
and desertion to an extent that their merciless con- 
scription cannot fill; with a worthless currency, 
credit destroyed, and their territory reduced to less 
than one half of its original limits, the time cannot 
be far distant when complete success will crown 
our efforts, and the leaders of this foul and dam- 
nable rebellion will receive a traitor’s doom and 
a felon’s death. 

Our advance has not been confined alone to our 
armies. During this three years of struggle, of 
mingled hope and fear, while these grand and 
magnificent results have been accomplished by 
our armies, the cause of freedom and humanity 
has not been standing still. We have been pro- 
gressing. While contending legions have been 
engaged on the field of battle, the people have also 
been at work. A war of ideas has been in prog- 
ress of vast and immeasarable importance to the 
future of this country and the cause of freedom. 





1864. 
Society has been stirred to its profoundest depths. 
‘The people have caught the inspiration of the 
hour. They have become convinced that slavery 
is a great wrong, and that it and freedom are en- 
emies to each other. This great and important 
truth, which for a long ume had apparently been 





overlooked by many, bas flashed upon their vis- | 


ions, and, astonished at their former indifference 


or blindness, they have resolved and are now re- | 
solving that in this country in the future univer- | 
sal freedom shall become the rule and slavery the | 


exception. Itis hardly necessary for me to say 
that whatthe people have thusin their might and 
power resolved to do they will surely find the 
means to accomplish, 

While this progress has been hailed with the 
most profound satisfaction by some, it has eaused 
the most intense fear and alarm to others. Inthe 
destruction of slavery they see the dissipation of 
their political hopes attd schemes of future polit- 
ical aggrandizement and greatness. For years 
slavery has been the great moving cause, the 
mighty influence which to a large extent has given 


strength and power, and which has enabled acer- | 
| 


tain party in this country to control the politics 


of the nation. Inits destruction they see theover- | 


throw of their most powerful ally. Hence all 
over this land when the strong arm of freedom in 
aid of this Government is stretched forth to strike 
the shackles from the hands and feet of slaves, 
you hear of opposition—of opposition to the war 
—of opposition to this progress of public opinion, 
and peace is proposed as the remedy for our na- 
tional troubles. We are advised to compromise, 
to offer terms of conciliation to these traitors who 


are covered with their crimes and stained with | 


the best blood of the nation. Such suggestions 
in my Opinion are entitled to but little importance. 
These men have gone from us—repudiated their 
allegiance without cause or provocation. In their 
madness and passion they have raised the parri- 
cidal hand against the best Government the wis- 
dom of man ever devised or the sun of heaven 
ever shone upon, and the nation has been shaken 
to its center under the terrible blows aimed against 
it. They have not only aimed to destroy this 
Republic, but upon a hundred battle-fields stained 
with blood and human gore they have attempted 
to murder its defenders, 

Under these circumstances nothing but severe 
and well-directed blows, laid on with a firm and 
steady hand, will bring these hardened villains to 
a sense of the great wrong they are attempting to 
inflict upon this country and the cause of human 
freedom. ‘* They are deaf to the voice of reason 
and the demands of justice.”’ Any show of clem- 
a on our part would be received by them as 
evidence of our weakness, and only strengthen 
them in their course of madness, treason, and 
folly. Any efforts at conciliation which we might 
make would be treated by them with ridicule, 
scorn,and contempt. Consistently with the honor 


and dignity of the nation wé cannot offer terms | 


of peace so long as they maintain their present 
hostile and defiant attitude against the Govern- 
ment. 
independence, and that we are unable to cope with 
them in the field, and so it would be interpreted 
by other nations. From the commencement of 
this conflict the way to peace has always been 
open to them. It is open now upon the terms of 
submission. Let them lay down their arms and 
submit to the Government. Clemency toward 
the masses would then become a virtue. This 
they refuse to do. They demand the independ- 
ence of the confederacy. Anything short of this 
they say they will not accept. Upon this point 
Alexander H. Stephens made use of the following 
la.guage in July, 1863: 

* As for reconstruction, such a thing is impossible, such 
an idea must not be tolerated for an instant. Reconstrue- 
tion would not end the war, but would produce a more hor- 
rible war than that in which we are now engaged. 

* The only terins on which we can obtain permanent peace 
is final and complete separation from the North. Rather 
than submit to anything short of that, let us resolve to die 
like men worthy of freedom.”’ 

These are their terms: to recognize this con- 
federacy, to give up whatever they choose to 
take, abandon the Union men of West Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and 


Louisiana, in short of the entire South, to the | 


tender mercies of the confederate leaders; this is 
what they demand. ’ 
safe course to pursue? In all the history of the 


To do so we must virtually concede their | 


Does any man think this a | 


\| past did any nation ever secure an honorable 
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peace by showing her own weakness, and that 
she was unable to maintain herself in a just war? 
Are we prepared to say to the South, take back 
the forts which were ceded to us; wrest from us 


| the Gulf States which were bought with a price 


five sixths of which was paid by our free popa- 
lation; partition our Territories; help yourselves 
to the public domain, and dedicate it to the with- 
ering and blighting curse of slavery; open and 
close the great Mississippi at your pleasure; do 
with us as you please; notwithstanding we out- 
number you nearly three to one, we cannot re- 
sist you, we cannot defend ourselves? Who is 
ready to acceptsuch terms, and sound the death- 


knell of this great Republic, so grand in its pro- | 


portions, itsaims and objects? I fear some such 
may be found, and I must invite your attention 


|| for a moment tothe men who are engaged in this 


work of peace in the North. 
Who are these men thatdemand peace, and are 


continually crying peace, peace, from the house- || 


tops of this whole country? We sometimes in 
courts judge of the credibility of a witness by his 
character for truth and veracity. We judge in 


| 


all the varied relations of life of men by thecom- | 


pany they keep. We sometimes judge of a cause 
by the sort of men who advocate it. So in these 


times of trial and difficulty, when the life of the | 
nation is atstake, we should judge of this ery for | 


peace by the sort of men who are engaged in it. 
Are they friends or are they enemies? We should 
examine with some care these doctors who offer 
this remedy for the healing of the nation’s infirm- 
ities. First among them, standing at their head, 
is Clement L. Vallandigham. Who is Clement 
L. Vallandigham? His history for the last two 
years all ave familiar with. A convieted traitor; 
to-day an exile from his home and native State, 


in consequence of his crime against his Govern- | 


ment in the time of its greatest danger. 

In the Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 
on page 240, Thirty-Sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, | find the following: 


** And now let me add that I did say, notin Washington, 
not at a dinner table, not in the presence of ¢ fire-eaters,’ 
but in the city of New York, in public assembly of north- 
ern men, and in a public speech at the Cooper Institute, on 
the 2d of November, 1860, that ‘if any one or more of the 
States of this Union should at any time secede—for reasons 


of the sufficiency and justice of which, before God and the | 


great tribunal of history, they alone may judge—much as 
{ should deplore it, | never would as a Representative in 


the Congress of the United States vote one dollar of money | 


whereby one drop of American blood should be shed in a 
civil war.’ That sentiment, thus uttered in the presence of 
thousands of the merchants and solid men of the free and 
patriotic city of New York, was received with vehement 
and long-continued applause, the entire vast assemblage 
rising as one man, and cheering for some minutes. And! 


now deliberately repeat and reaffirns it, resolved, though I | 
stand alone, though all others yield and fall away, to make | 


it good to the last momeut of my public life.’’ 


Standing upon the threshold of the fearful vortex 


which was about to ingulf this nation fh the com- | 


mencement, even before the commencement, while 


the storm-clouds were gathering, in view of the | 


~ 


approach of this rebellion which has shaken this 
Government to its center, he thus spoke. How 
has he spoken since? Let the sentence of that court 
which sent him into banishment answer. 
member of this House from the great loyal State 
of Ohio, while the earth trembled beneath the tread 
of hundreds of thousands of armed rebels, and the 
roar of battles that were to decide the fate of this 


nation was heard, how did he vote? What brave | 


defender of this country has been sheltered, fed, 
or clothed by appropriations he voted for, though 
thousands have poured out their blood like water 
for the good cause, have given their lives that the 


nation mightlive, filling our land with widows and | 


orphans? W hat single one of all these has been pro- 
vided for by appropriations he sustained? What 
great measure calculated to aid the Government in 
its great work against traitors and treason received 
the sanction of his great name or the assistance of 
his powerful influence? The answer is short and 
conclusive: notone. And this man wants peace 
onany terms. Heoughtto. Peace may save him. 
God knows his patriotism never will. 

Who stands next among these apostles of peace? 
The answer is upon every man’s lips. We al- 
most unconsciously and involuntarily turn toward 
the caurthy, dignified, able, and polished gentie- 
man from New York, the acknowledged leader of 
the other side of this House, and are compelled 
to exclaim, ** Thou art the man.’’ When this re- 
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bellion first burst forth, in its very inception, while 
good men stood amazed and aghast at the coming 
storm, while the old ship of State was shaking 
and trembling at its approach, with an imbecile or 
something worse atthe helm, the South, inantiel 
pation of the conflict, had purchased arms, They 
were then in the city of New York. They were 
seized by the police of the State. The gentleman 


yy ——= aes 


| was applied to for aid, and what was his response? 


Here it is: 
MILLEDGEVILLE, January 24, 1861. 


To his Honor Mayor Wood: 


Is it rue that any arms intended for and consigned to the 
State of Georgia have been seized by public authurities in 
New York? Your answer is important to us and w New 
York. Answer at once. 


® KR. TOOMBS. 
To this the mayor returned the following answer: 
Hon. Rosert Toomas, Miltedgeville, Georgia: 
In reply to your dispatch, I regret to say that arma in- 


| tended tor and consigned to the State of Georgia have been 








| country. 


seized by the police of this State, but that the city of New 
York should in no way be made responsible for the outrage. 
As mayor f have no authority over the police. If 1 had 
the power [| should summarily punish the authors of this 
illegal and unjustifiable seizure of private property. 
FERNANDO WOOD. 


It must be remembered in this connection that 
Georgia adopted her secession ordinance on the 
19th of January, 1861, and this dispatch bears date 


| the 25th of the month, five days afterwards, and 


after it was known to the gentleman and the whole 
Yet the seizure of those arms that were 
to be used by the rebels against this Government 
for its destruction and the murder of American 
citizens, he denounces as an outrage, as illegal. 
How did it happen that the leading conspiratora 
applied to this gentleman? It must have been 
because of his known friendship and sympathy. 
It cannot be explained upon any other hypothe- 
sis. How much of patriotism and love of coun- 
try is found in this dispatch? Let the gentleman 
answer and the country judge. ‘Thusin the com- 
mencement this gentlemaf is found in the com- 


| pany andin sympathy with Toombs. And where 


has he been found since—upon the side of his coun- 
try or against it?) When and where has his voice 
either in the halls of Congress or elsewhere been 
raised against traitorsand treason?) Whataid has 
he given this Government in the great work it is 
accomplishing? [tistrue, heand those with whom 
he has acted—the whole peace party—have been 
engaged in a war, bitter, vindictive, and relentless, 
but not against traitors. Their war hus been 
against the Adminigtration and the friends of the 
Government. While these have been fighting 
with all of their strength and power, while they 
have been struggling against the hosts of treason, 
the gentleman and those acting with him have 
been making war upon them and their measures, 
From the commencement, with all of his power, 
influence, and strength, in season and out of sea- 
son, upon the floor of this House and elsewhere, 
the gentleman has opposed every important meas- 
ure made use of to suppress this ungodly rebellion, 

In a speech delivered in this House on the 26th 
of January last | find the following remarkable 
and extraordinary sentiment uttered by the gen- 
tleman from New York: 

“ This war must cease, I care not how or from what cause, 
whether by exhaustion on either side, by southern submis 
sion or success, by mediation or by northern magnanimity, 
or by northern sense of self- preservation. ‘The war must 
cease. There mnst be an end of it sooner or later from one 
cause or from another. I think all will eoncede this. Ad- 
mnitting, therefore, this conclusion, the nextinquiry is how, 
and when? ‘These are the proper questions for this Con- 
gress to determine. When shall this war cease?’ 

What are we to understand by this? Is the 
gentleman totally indifferent to the result of this 
struggle? Does he not care how it ends, whether 
in success or defeat? Js there a man in all the 
North so destitute of interest in the nation’s wel- 
fare? I have quoted the gentleman’s language 
contained in his printed speech, and will leave it 
for his explanation and the judgment of the coun- 
try. Certainly this gentleman is a fit companion 
for Vallandigham, and the two are fit and estima- 
ble advocates of peace while such sentiments are 
thrown broadeast over the country. 

Sir, lam not willing under such circumstances 
to fellow such leaders in such a cause—one al- 
ready convicted of disloyalty and the other mak- 
ing rapid strides, as rapid as his superabundant 
caution will allow him, in the same direction. 

With these facts I leave the world to determ- 
ine whether these men are reully friends. [have 

hown that the terms proposed by the South we 
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cannot accept. Can you force others upon them 
except at the point of the bayonet and the can- 
non’s mouth? Itis impossible. Ina late num- 
ber of the Richmond Enquirer I find the follow- 
ing: 

“It is all or nothing; the confederacy or the Yankee na- 
tion, one or the other, must go down, down to perdition; 


one or the other must forfeit its national existence, and lie | 


at the merey of the other.”’ 


This is the issue, the dread alternative. We 
must accept it. The people have already accepted 
it, and have decided that this fierce and wicked 
rebellion must and shall be put down by the force 
of arma; that the confederacy is the government 
that shall go down, down to black perdition. 
However the peofe may be divided on minor 
points, on this one there is great unanimity of sen- 
timent, at least a large majority have determined 
that this rebellion must and shall be crushed, and 
this Government of ours maintained, let it cost 
what it may. 

This is not mere impulse, but it has become a 


fixed and well-settled principle. They have be- | 
come satisfied that unless this is accomplished 


not only will the Republic, founded upon the 
right of the people to govern themselves, be de- 
stroyed and anarchy and confusion follow, but 
the last hope of rational civil liberty, resting upon 
such right, perish from off the face of the earth. 
Our fathers intended that this noble structure, 
erected by them at such vast expense and sacri- 
fice of life and treasure, should last forever, and 
be forever a free Government. ‘They intended to 
secure for themselves and their posterity forever 
to the latest generation the perfect enjoyment of 
civil liberty, and at the same time make it suffi- 
ciently strong to maintain itself against all foes, 
whether they came from within or without. To 
consummate this they established State govern- 
ments, sovereign in their own spheres and con- 
trolling their own local internal affairs. Over 
these they established a General Government 
which within certain distinct and definite limits 
should be absolutely supreme, It represents the 
interests of all in those matters which relate to 
the whole and involve the welfare of the whole. 
This rebellion seeks to destroy this power of the 
General Government. This the people have de- 
cided shall not be done. ‘They have determined 
that this Government shall be maintained. 
Many persons oppose this war and the policy 
of the Administration from an apparent distrust 
of its results. In case the rebellion is suppressed, 
how do you then propose to restore the Union? 
is the inquiry. Under existing circumstances, I 
have deprecated the discussion of this question. 


The rebellion yet exists in great strength and | 


power. Powerful armies are in the field prepared 
to maintain the confederate flag and resist with 
stubborn bravery our advancing legions. The 


undivided energies of the whole nation should be | 


brought against these rebels. All of our strength 
should be brought to the aid of our forces until 
this rebellion is crushed. All discussions calcu- 
lated to divideand distract the friends of the Gov- 
ernmentshould be discarded. But as the discus- 
sion has been commenced and will certainly be 
continued, and the necessity of settling some defi- 
nite line of policy in relation to these States has 
been cast upon us by our opponents, | am not 
disposed to shrink from it. 

It is claimed by some that the act of rebellion 
againstthe Government has converted those States 
into Territories, and that Congress has the power, 
and it is its duty to legislate and treat these States 


Y ° . ° } 
as Territories. { cannot indorse this doctrine. I | 


find no warrant for it in the Constitution, nor in 
the relations of these States to the General Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution has but very little to 
do with the Statesas such. Itimposes no affirm- 
ative obligations on them. It does not depend 
upon them for the exercise of its powers or the 
execution of its laws. The people made that 
instrument, and all the powers contained and 
embraced in it came from them; therefore, as it 
emanated from them, there is peculiar appropri- 
ateness in its reacting back tothem the source of 
all power in thisGovernment. It deals with indi- 
viduals almost exclusively. Under it laws are 
made, and every man within the scope of its au- 
thority mustobey them. These lawsare supreme, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Itis this feature 
of our present Constitation which distinguishes 





| It is true the States may in this connection be rec- 


| interfering with the constitutional powers of the 





| he refuses and resists he commits a crime against 


| obligations to obey the laws, and what one indi- 
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it from the old Articles of Confederation. ‘That 
was a Confederation of States. Congress made 
laws for the States to execute. States instead of | 
individuals were dealt with, and called upon for 
men and money and support in all respects. The 
result was that they could refuse support; in fact 
could amend the acts of Congress at pleasure. * 

lt was found a very weak Government, and our 
present Constitution was adopted to forma more 
perfect Union. Under it laws are made to operate 
on individuals, and every man must obey them. | 


ognized, but if so it is only to prohibit them from 


General Government. Whenever a State comes | 
into the Union it must be done by the consent of 
the General Government, and every person in'that 
State, whatever may be his allegiance to that State 
or whatever obligations he may be under to obey 
the local law, he owes allegiance and obedience 
to the laws of the General Government. His al- 
legiance to the General Government is supreme, 
and his duty to obey its laws paramount. [iis 
State cannot release him from such obedience. If 








the Government, and his State cannot release him 
from that crime nor from its just punishment. 
No State can release a single individual from the 
power or the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, and if one individual cannot be released one 
hundred cannot, nor any other number, however 
large. No individual can sever his connection 
with and allegiance to the Governmentof the Uni- 
ted States, nor can he absolve himself from the 


vidual cannot do in this particular no number, 
however large,can do. There is no way in which 
individuals can be released from their obligations | 
to the Government but by successful revolution. 
The rebel States as such are in the Union, and | 
must there remain unless successful in their re- 
bellion. 

As it is a crime for an individual to attempt to 
sever his connection with the Government, if 
States attempt it their acts are void. States, as 
such, in their corporate capacity cannot commit | 
crime. ‘Though every individual in a State may | 
commit treason and deserve to be hung, the State 








cannot be punished. These States came into the 
Union by the consent of the General Government, 
and they cannot go out without that consent. ‘Take 
the case of Florida. If you will examine the acts 
of Congress a law will be found admitting the 
State into the Union; also laws establishing ports 
of entry, collection districts, courts of justice, and 
giving those courts jurisdiction, and in a great 
many other respects there are laws upon our 
statute-books recognizing this State as one of the 
States of this Union. ‘They are all in full force, 
unimpaired, as much in force to-day as they were 
three years ago, so far as this Government is con- 
cerned, and they wil! remain in force until re- 
pealed by Congress. The confederates could not 





repeal them. will not say that Congress may 
not repeal these laws, and under the circumstances 
declare those States Territories; but so long as 
these laws remain in force the State is in the 
Union, and there can be no such thing as State 
secession. ‘They will by the force of these laws 
remain States unless successful in their rebellion. 

The acts of these States against the Govern- 
ment are void. We are prosecuting this war on 
this very principle—upon the principle that the 
acts of this rebellion are void. Weare prosecut- 
ing this war to maintain the Constitution and en- 
force these laws. We are prosecuting this war 
to retain the rebellious States in the Union and 
compel obedience to the constitutional authorities 
of the Government. We must not repudiate this 
high ground by declaring these States are not in 
the Union. ‘To affirm that the States are Terri- 
tories we do this and destroy the moral force of 
our position. Intimately connected with this 
question we are led to inquire, in what relation 
do these States stand to the Government? What 
are the rights of those in rebellion, and how shall 
the governments of these States be reorganized 
and rescued from rebel hands? 

The rebel States are still in the Union, but their 
governments have been unlawfully seized by trai- 
tors and usurpers hostile to the Union, and there- 
fore cannot be recognized by the United States. 

Asalready indicated, their acts are totally void, || 
and not a single man in all these States has been || 
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_ released from his supreme allegiance. The goy- 
_ ernments of these States are suspended or in abey- 


ance, and will thus remain until the loyal men 
through the aid and assistance of the General Goy- 
ernment are enabled to hurl these usurpers from 
place and power, and control their governments, 
Then honest and faithful and true men will take 
the place of these usurpers; peace, with all of its 
blessings, will take the place of war with all of its 
fearful devastation; order will supersede confusion 
and anarchy, and the Constitution and laws wil! 
assume their rightful sway and jurisdiction, 

The rebellion has assumed such proportions and 
magnitude that itis no longer an insurrection but 
a civil war. Upon this point I will refer to Mr, 
Lawrence’s recent edition of Wheaton’s Interna- 
tional Law. Ina note on page 5221 find the fol- 
lowing: 

** Publicists distinguish between popular commotion 
(émotion populaire) or tumultudus assemblage, which may 
be directed against the magistrates or merely against indi- 
viduals; sedition, (sédition,) applying to a formal disobe- 
dience particularly directed against the magistrates or other 
depositaries of public authority; and insurrection, (souldéve- 
ment,) which extends to great numbers in a city or province, 
so that even the sovereign is no longer obeyed; and civil 
war. Popular commotion, sedition, and insurrection are 
all State crimes, even though arising from just causes of 
complaint; every violent measure being interdicted in civil) 
society. ‘These cases are always supposed to be suscepti- 
ble of being suppressed by the sovereign ; and it is usual, 
in doing so, to grant an amnesty in all but exceptionable 
cases. 

** A civil war is when a party arises in a State which no 
longer obeys the sovereign and is sufficiently strong to make 
head against him, or when, in a republic, the nation is di- 
vided into two opposite factions, and both sides take up 
arms. Usage applies the term civil war to every war be 
tween members of the same political society. If it is be 
tween a part of the citizens on the one side and the sov- 
ereign and those who obey him on the other, it is sufficient 
that the malcontents have some reason to take up arms in 
order that the disturbances should be called civil war, and 
not rebellion. The prince never fails tocall all his subjects 
who openly resist him rebels; but when the latter become 
sufficiently strong to make head against him, to compel him 
to carry on war regularly against them, he must be contented 
with the term civil war. Civil war breaks the bonds of 
society and of the Government; it gives rise in a nation to 
two independent parties, who acknowledge no common 
judge. They are in the position of two nations who en 
gage in disputes, and, not being able to reconcile them, have 
recourse toarms. The common laws of war are in civil wars 
to be observed on both sides. The same reasons which 
make them obligatory between foreign States render them 
more necessary in the unhappy circumstances where two 
exasperated parties are destroying their common country.” 


We need not rely upon elementary writers for 
law to settle this question. It has received the 
careful consideration of our own Supreme Court, 
a court distinguished for its great learning and 
ability, and it has settled this question beyond 
cavilor controversy. Inadecision made in prize 
cases at the December term, 1862, upon this sub- 
ject, they use the following language: 

‘¢ This greatest of civil wars was not gradually developed 
by popular commotions, tumultuous assemblies, or local un- 
organized insurrections. However long may have been its 
previous conception, it nevertheless sprang forth suddenly 
trom the parent brain, a Minerva in the full panoply of war. 
The President was bound to meet it in the shape it pre- 
sented itself, without waiting for Congress to baptize it 


with a name; and no name given to it by him or them could 
change the fact. 


** It is not the less a civil war, with belligerent parties in 
hostile array, because it may be cailed an ‘ insurrection’ by 
one side, and the insurgents be considered as rebels or trai- 
tors. It is not necessary that the independence of the re- 
volted province or State be acknowledged in order to con- 
stitute ita party belligerent in a war, according to the law 
of nations’”’—2 Black’s Reports, p. 669. 

Here these rebels are treated as enemies, ene- 
mies in war, engaged in an open war, a civil war. 
According to the principle enunciated in this de- 
cision these men must be treated and dealt with 
as warlike belligerents, and we must put them 
down by war prosecuted and conducted in accord- 
ance with the laws of civilized warfare. In this 
discussion this is a point of great importance and 
should not be lost sight of. They are no longer 
insurgents, but have raised themselves to the dig- 
nity of hostile enemies, enemies against the Gov- 
ernment. They are not simply erring brethren, 
but enemies engaged in open warfare. Kindness 
to such would be cruelty to ourselves. The war 
against them must be prosecuted as other wars 
are prosecuted against open and avowed enemies. 
We do not and dare not treat them in any other 
manner. Prisoners captured we treat as prison- 
ers of war, send and receive flags of truce, block- 
ade their ports, and in all of our relations with 
them we act upon the principle that this is a civil 
war and that we are bound by the laws of war. 
Persons who talk otherwise vod of peace, either 
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misunderstand or misinterpret the nature and char- | 
acter of this contest. We are or ought to be the | 
friends of this Government owing itallegiance and | 
support, and its enemies are or should be our en- | 
emies. The friends of this Government are my 

friends and its enemies are my enemies, is the lan- 
gusge of the patriot. We cannot advocate the | 
cause of our enemies without justly subjecting 


ourselves to the charge of sympathy with them. 
Enemies of the Government they are our personal 
enemies, and we cannot defend them without right- 
fully subjecting ourselves to the charge of aiding 
and abetting them and their cause. 

Another principle was also settled in the same 
case to Which I have referred. ‘I'he court differed 
as to the time when the war became a civil war; 
a majority holding thatit became such when hos- 
tilities became general, and the minority holding it | 
became such from the J3th day of July, 1861, the 
date of the passage of what is generally called the 
‘*non-intercourse act.’’ Allof the judges, how- | 
ever, agreed that from that date the war becamea 
civil territorial war. 

What then are the rights of those engaged in 
the rebellion from that date? This question is 
fully and authoritatively settled by the same de- 
cision. [t settles the principle that from that date 
the Government was entitled to full belligerent | 
rights against all persons residing in the district 
of country declared by the President’s proclama- 
tion to be in rebellion; that the laws of war, 
whether that war be a civil war or a war between 
independent nations, converts every citizen of the 
hostile State into a Pye enemy and treats him 
accordingly, whatevePmay have been his previous 
conduct; that we may rightfully from 5 
1861, exercise all the rights of war against the 
confederacy and the citizens thereof. 

Such being the law of this country as settled 
by our highest judicial tribunal to determine the 
rights of enemies, we have only to refer to the 
settled principles of the law of nations. Some of 
these are very clearly set forth in the dissenting 
opinion of the judges in the same case: 

“A state of war instantly converts the citizens of the two 


countries into enemies to each other. Ali intercourse, 
commercial or otherwise, becomes unlawful. All con- 
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tracts, compacts, and treaties between them are annulled. 
It terminates and annuls all obligations of debt unless se- 
cured by subsequent treaty of peace. A civil war works 
all of these consequences, except that when the rebellion is 
suppressed the sovereign may treat the rebels as subjects 
and punish them as traitors.” - 


It must then follow that when the war became 
a civil territorial war, for all the purposes of the 
war, all of the obligations and compacts existing 
between the confederate States and the Govern- 
ment as against the citizens of those States (they 
being enemies) were annulled and destroyed. The | 
moment these men became belligerents and enti- 
tled to the rights of war as against themselves 
they ceased to be citizens entitled to the rights of 
citizens. They then forfeited their rights as cit- 
izens and became entitled only to the rights of 
enemies in war. 

This forfeiture (which at least continues during | 
the war) does not depend upon the decision of a 
judicial tribunal, nor upon any act of Congress, 
nor proclamation of the Dreaident, but it followsas 
the certain and inevitable consequence oftheir hos- 
tile position against the Government. Nor can 
any act of theirs restore them to their rights as citi- 
zens. Having forfeited their rights without any 
fault of the Government, by their own wrongful | 
acts, they can only be restored by the consent of | 
the injured Government. They are enemies, and 
must be dealt with as such so long as the war 
lasts, and until pardon is extended to them by the 
Government, which may and should be extended 
to .he deluded masses. Any other principle would 
work the greatest mischief and the most serious 
consequences. If a different principle were to 
prevail and govern them, the men engaged in this 
rebellion, with hands stained with the blood of 
murdered citizens, loyal citizens, might fill our 
halls of legislation, and control the legislation of 
the country. As enemies, the laws of war have 
swept away their rights as citizens, and substi- 
tuted the rights of war. An enemy can have no 
right to take any part in our Government. That 
does not belong to an enemy engaged in a war 
against that Government. ‘* While the laws of | 
war destroy all claims of subjects engaged in civil | 
war, they do not release the subject from his | 
duties to the Government. 








loses his rights, but does not escape his obliga- | 


tions. Vattel says: 


* A civil war breaks the bands of society and Govern- 
ment, or at least suspends their force and effect; it pro- 
duces in the nation two independent parties, who consider 


each other as enemies, and acknowledge no common | 


judge. ‘Those two parties, therefore, must necessarily be 
considered as thenceforward constituting, at least for a 
time, two separate bodies, two distinct societies, 


are not the less divided in fact. 
them? 
wrong lies? On eartss they have no common superior. 
They stand therefore in precisely the same predicament as 
tw nations who engage in a contest, and, being unable to 
come to an agreement, have recourse to arms.’’—Vattel, 
page 425. 

It would be folly and madness on our part to 
treat these traitors who have made themselves 
public enemies otherwise than as enemies. We 
cannot give them their constitutional rights as 
they existed before this war, and at the same 
time the rights of belligerents. 

The two classes of right are incompatible with 
each other, and their rights as subjects are incon- 
sistent with a state of war 

This position is due to no fault of ours. Though 
traitors, they are none the less public enemies; 
not foreign or alien enemies, as claimed by the 
able and distinguished gentleman from Pennsy|- 
vania, but public enemies who, when the rebel- 
lion is crushed, the Government may punish as 
traitors. They have placed aemielies in this 
position, and while they claim all the advantages 
which they are entitled to receive as enemies, we 


which logically perfain to such position. 


a war measure, issued his emancipation procla- 
mation. 

“The end of war is to obtain by force the justice which 
cannot be obtained otherWise, and the law of nations al- 
lows the means requisite to the end.” 

Allegiance and protection are inseparable. As 
long as the subject is true to his allegiance the 
Government owes him protection, whether at 
home or abroad; but when the subject withdraws 
his allegiance and support which is due from him 
and takes up arms to enforce such withdrawal, 
then the Government may rightfully withdraw 
its protection. The Constitution is not in con- 
flict with these views. As public enemies the 
rebels are outside of the Constitution. The war 
must be governed by the lawsof war. The Con- 
stitution furnishes no guide; it establishes no rules 
for the government of nations at war; it fixes 
no standard by which we may determine the 
rights of our enemies. How shall we treat these 
enemies? What rights are they entitled to, and 
what may we enforce against them? These and 
all similar questions are not settled by the Con- 
stitution, but by the laws of war. ‘The Consti- 
tution does not alter the law of nations; it is not 
in conflict with it. 
ment, the foundation of our national life; and as 
a nation we must be subject to the law of nations. 

The rebel States are without governments which 
we can recognize, and so must as an absolute 
and indispensable necessity be held under mili- 
tary rule until the United States opens the way 
for their restoration. There are no loyal govern- 
ments in these States, and we must abandon 
them to our enemies, or, for a time, as we gain 


possession and control, hold and govern them by || o0’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned to Monday 


military power. Reorganization is an indispens- 
able prerequisite to the exercise of their rights 
and powers as States inthe Union, Without this 
they have no appropriate medium through which 
these rights may be secured. With governments 
cbtanerten and disorganized, the protection of 
these States and the persons therein must be vested 
in the General Government, and so must be re- 
stored under the supervision and control and un- 
der the direction and authority of the General 
Government. This follows from the necessity of 
the case. The people of these States, under the 
laws quoted, are all enemies, entitled only to the 
rights of enemies. To the Government belongs 
the right and the duty of saying when and how 
they shall become otherwise—when and how they 
may again be entitled to the rights of citizens. I 
recognize the right of the people of the rebel States 
to govern themselves when purged of their dis- 
loyalty; but they are now laboring under a dis- 
ability, and cannot rightfully act until that disa- 


By war the subject || bility has been removed by the Government; and 


Though || 
one of the parties may have been to blame in breaking the || 
unity of the State and resisting the lawful authority, they | 
Besides, who shall judge | 
Who shall pronounce on which side the right or | 





must enforce against them all the disadvantages | 
Based | 
upon these principles, the President rightfully, as | 





It is the basis of our Govern- || 
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it is with the Government to say when and by 
what process she will remove it. oon 
The people of the rebel States can exercise’ just 
those rights and none other which the Govern- 
ment may see proper to confer on them. Terms 
may be annexed to their pardon. It needs no ar- 


| gument to enforce and illustrate these principles. 





| amnesty proclamation. 


| republican governments. 


Necessity, absolute, overpowering, and impera- 
tive necessity, enforces them. Enemies must not 
be permitted, disloyal men must not be permitted, 
traitors against the Government, blackened with 
the crime of treason, must not be permitted to gov- 
ern these States. The Constitution imposes the 
duty and obligation of guarantying to these States 
This cannot be done 
if traitors and enemies are permitted to govern 
them. Some standard of loyalty must be estab- 


| lished; some rules and regulations must be en- 


acted under which and by which the loyal may 


| be recognized and separated from the disloyal ele- 


ment, in order that pardons may be granted them 
and their disabilities removed. We have a new 
order of things. ‘This must be met by such laws 
as are suited to the exigencies, and as will enable 
those whoare willing to return to their loyalty to 
assume the control of their respective States. © It 
seems to me there is no power in this Govern- 
ment better qualified to do all this than Congress, 
and to it in my opinion rightfully belongs this 
duty. I make no attack upon the President's 
it has performed its part. 
It was a timely and wise measure, but will have 


| fully performed its office when Congress legislates 


on the subject as is now proposed. 

Slavery has shown itself the enemy of this Gov- 
ernment, based on robbery and wrong. It has 
shown itself incompatible with the permanent 
peace, political welfare, and existence of this na- 


| tion; and I have no desire to see it perpetuated. 


I recognize the duty of so settling this fearful 
civil war as to secure the nation from a similar 
rebellion in the future. What slavery has done 
now it may do in the future if continued; and 
though I would not prosecute this war to destroy 
slavery, yet this war, brought about by the 
friends of the institution, is surely working its 
death. I favor giving it such a burial,a burial so 
deep and profound that it will never again be 
resurrected in this free land. 

I indulge in no gloomy forebodings of the fu- 
ture. History tells us of many, very many long- 
continued and bitter civil wars, all of which were 
ended and peace restored; and so it will be with 
this. The war ended, slavery dead, this young 
nation will come out of the struggle with muscles 
hardened and strengthened by the fierceness of 
the contest; it will arise from it with energy and 
vigor renewed, prepared to leap into a progress 
far surpassing everything in our own history and 
the history of the world. 

Mr. HOLMAN obtained the floor, but yielded to 

Mr. ASHLEY, who moved that the committee 


| rise, 


The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dawes reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the Union generally, 
and particularly the President’s annual message, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


And then, on motion of Mr. DAWES, (at five 


next, at twelve o’clock, m. 
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Monpay, March 7, 1864. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr.Sunpervanp. 

The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SUMNER presented four petitions of citi- 

zens of Boston, and four petitions of citizens of 


New York, praying for an increase in the facili- 
ties for the transportation of mails, passengers, 


| and freight between the cities of New York and 


Philadelphia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 
Mr. MORGAN presented the memorial of the 


American Geographical and Statistical Society, 


| praying for the opening of negotiations fora com- 


mercial treaty with the empire of Cochin-China, 
as conducive to the interests of American com- 
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merce, arts,and agriculture; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MOKGAN. 1 present the memorial of 
Alexander ‘I’. Stewart & Co., and Ball, Black & 
10, the memorial of k. A. Stansbury and 
J. B. Varnum, jr.; also the memorial of Coffin, 
Lee & Co., and Ammidown, Lane & Co.; alse 
the memorial of R. Stuart Hill and Lewis C, Pop- 
ham;and also the memorial of Lowther& Brother, 
Lewis H. Phillips, and many other citizens of 
New York, praying for au increase in the’ facili- 
ties for the transportation of mails, passengers, 
and freight between the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. | move that they be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Phe motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FOOT. By request, | present the petition 
of Eh ‘Thayer and others, praying Congress ‘* to 
confiscate utterly and without reserve the lands 
of rebels, and to give of the same, without other 
formality than occupation, one hundred and sixty 
ncres to each private in the naval service, and to 
each man in the rank and file of the Union Army, 
and of the rebel army who will take the prescribed 
oath of allegiance to the United States, and that 
the lands thereafier remaining be open to settle- 
ment under the homestead law.’’ I ask its refer- 
ence to the select committee on slavery and freed- 
men. 

It was so referred, 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas, presented a resolution 
of the Legislature of Kansas, in favor of the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Republican river 
on the Government reservation at Fort Riley; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas, in favor of the construction of a | 
military road from Fort Leavenworth, via Fort 
Riley, to Fort Larned, and an appropriation for 
bridging the same; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr.W1ILLEY presented resolutions of the con- 
stitutional convention of West Virginia, in favor 
of an appropriation to aid that State in emancipa- | 
ting her slaves under the actof Congress approved 
on the 3lstof December, 1862; which was referred 
to the select committee on slavery and freedmen. 

Mr. WILSON presented four petitions of citi- | 
zens of Boston, praying for an increase of the fa- | 
cilities for the transportation of mails, passengers, 
and freight between the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia; which were referred tothe Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, in answer toa resolution of the Senate of 
the Ist instant, a copy of the report of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, under date of June 1, 
1863; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroad. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, in answer toa resolution of the Sen- 
até of the Ist instant, a copy of the acceptance of 
the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to aid 
in the constraction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean, and 
to secure to the Government the use of the same 
for postal, military, and other purposes”’ by the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Pacific Railroad. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was weferred a petition of citizens 
of Portland, Maine, praying that a pension may 
be granted to Jessie Gould, widow of Daniel 
Gould, who was accidentally shot while assist- 
ing in discharging the gunsand ammunition from 
the schooner Archer, taken from the Tacony pi- | 
rates, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill 
(S. No. 150) for the relief of Jessie Gould, widow |! 
of Daniel Gould, of Portland, Maine. The bill 
was read, and passed to a second reading, and the | 
report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILKINSON, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to whom was referred a bill (Ss. 
No. 59) extending the limits of the northern ]n- 


dian superiatendency, reported it without amend- | 
ment. 


_ Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Print- | 
ing, to whom was referred a motion to print the 


Co.; al 


memorial of merchants and others, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, praying that the petition of the 
South American Steamship Company for aid in 
the establishment of postal communication with 
South America by steam vessels may be granted, 
reported in favor of printing the same. 

The report was agreed to. 


MILITARY INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. lIamalso instructed by the 
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Committee on Printing, to whom was referred a | 


resolution to print three thousand extra copies of | 


the report of the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Militia, No. 14, accompanying Senate bill 


No. 37, in relation to interfence by military au- || 


thority in elections in the States, to report the 
same back without amendment, and recommend 
its passage; and | ask for its present considera- 
tion, 

Mr. POWELL. 
thing about that report. 


I heard nothing of it 
before. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will | 


be read. 
The Secretary read it, as follows: 
Resolved, That there be printed forthe use of the Senate 


| three thousand copies of tie report of the Committee on 


Military Affairs and the Militia, No. 14, in relation to in- 
terference by military authority in elections in the States. 
Mr. POWELL. Idonotthink that resolution 
ought to pass. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Let it lie over then, sir. 
I understood the Senator to agree to the report, 


Mr. POWELL. The Senator is mistaken. e 


never heard of it before, to my knowledge, and I 


am on that committee, 
REPEAL OF FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
Mr. ANTHONY. The same committee, to 
whom was referred a resolution to print ten thou- 


sand extra copies of the report of the select com- | 


mittee on slavery and freedmen accompanying 


| the bill to repealall laws forthe rendition of slaves, 


and also a resolution that ten thousand extra cop- 


| ies of the views of the minority of the same com- 


mittee be printed for the use of the Senate, have 


_ directed me to report them back with an amend- 


ment as a substitute for both, and to ask its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute will 
be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Resolved, ‘That ten thousand extra copies of the report of 
the select committee on slavery and freedmen accompany- 
ing the bill to repeal all laws for the rendition of slaves, 
with the views of the minority of the select committee upon 
the sane bill, be printed tor the use of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 


' sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 


151) relating to chaplains, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the Mi- 
litia. 

Mr. WILLEY asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
153) to provide for the revision and codification 
of the laws of the District of Columbia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CONNESS. Lask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to introduce a bill, without pre- 
vious notice, to amend the act to aid in the con- 
struction of the Pacific railroad, that it may be 
referred to the select committee on that subject. 
I desire to say in connection with it that it does 
not entirely represent my views, but | introduce 
it simply that it may be referred to the committee. 

There being no objection, leave was granted to 
inroduce a bill (S. No. 152) to amend an act en- 
titled ** An act to aid in the construction of arail- 
road and telegraph line from the Missouri river 
to the Pacific ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 


| ment the use of the same for postal, military, and 


other purposes,”’ approved July 1, 1862; which 


| was read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 


mittee on the Pacific Railroad, and ordered to be 
printed. 
MESSAGE FROM TILE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuerson, its Clerk, announced that 


I should like to hear some- | 





_ March 7. 


lowing bills and joint resolution; in which it re. 


quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


A bill (No. 217) to confirm certain entries of 
land in the State of Missouri; 

A bill (No. 290) for the relief of Rhoda Wol. 
cott, widow of Henry Wolcott; 

A bill (No. 291) granting an invalid pension to 
Esther P. Fox, widow of Augustus C. Fox; and 

A joint resolution (No. 47) for the relief of Rey, 
W. B. Matchett. 

The message further announced that the House 
of Representatives had passed the following bills 
of the Senate: 

A bill (No. 15) to incorporate the Washington 
City Savings Bank; 

A bill (No. 19) for the relief of L. F. Cartee; 

A bill (No. 39) to authorize the enrollment and 
license of the steam-tugs B. F. Davidson and W, 
K. Muir; 

A bill (No. 81) to apportion the expenses of 
the levy court in the county of Washington upon 
the basis of population; and 

A bill (No. 110) for the relief of John H. Shep- 
herd and Walter K. Caldwell, of Missouri. 


BILL BECOME A LAW. 
A message was received from the President of 


| the United States, by Mr. Niconay, his Secretary, 
| announcing that the President had this day ap- 


proved and signed a joint resolution (S. No. 19) 


| of thanks of Congress to Commodore Cadwalader 
| Ringgold, the officers and crew of the United 
States ship Sabine. 


constrruTion ABM AJORITIES. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


I offer the following reso- 


| lution: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the House of Representatives had passed the fol- |: 


Resolved, That a quorum of the Senate consists of a ma 
jority of the Senators duly chosen and qualified. 
Resolved, That if a majority of the presidential electors 


| duly appointed and qualified vote for one person he is the 


President. 
Resolved, That if the election of President devolves upon 
the House of Representatives and the votes of a majority 


| of the States represented in the House be cast for one per- 


son he is the President. 


I ask that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does not the Sen- 
ator design this as a joint resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; simply as a reso- 
lution of the Senate. I will also ask that it be 
printed. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order to print 
will be made, if there be no objection, and the 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF CAPTAIN FISK. 


Mr. RAMSEY submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That five thousand copies of the report of Cap- 
tain James L. Fisk of his northern overland expedition 
from St. Paul, via Fort Abercrombie, to the gold fields of 
the Territory of Idaho, be printed for the use of the Senate. 


Mr. HENDRICKS. [ask the attention of the 
Committee on Printing to that resolution. | have 
been annoyed almost with correspondence on that 
subject. If the committee could report immedi- 
ately it would save much trouble in correspond- 
ence. There isa great deal of anxiety to get the 


information contained in that report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuerson, its Clerk, announced that 
the House of Representatives had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate was requested: 

A bill (No. 299) to provide for carrying the 
mails from the United States to foreign ports, and 


| for other purposes; and 


A bill (No. 296) for the benefit of John Dick- 
son, of Illinois. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives had signed an 
enrolled bill (H. R. No. 122) to increase the in- 
ternal revenue, and for other purposes; and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolution from 
the House of Representatives were severally read 
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twice by their titles, and referred as indicated | 
below: 

A bill (No. 217) to confirm certain entries of | 
land in the State of Missouri—to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

A bill (No. 290) for the relief of Rhoda Wol- 
cott, widow of Henry Wolcott—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 291) granting an invalid pension to 
Esther P. Fox, widow of Augustus C, Fox—to | 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A joint resolution (No. 47) for the relief of 
Rev. W.B. Matchett—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs and the Militia. 

A bill (No. 299) to provide for carrying the | 
mails from the United States to foreign ports, and | 
for other purposes—to the Commitge on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (No. 296) for the benefit of John Dickson, 
of Illinois—to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Militia. 


TREATY WITH OREGON INDIANS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 


further morning business, the bill (S. No. 25) to 
authorize the President to negotiate a treaty with 
the Klamath, Modoc, and other Indian tribes in 
southeastern Oregon, is now before the Senate as 
the unfinished business of the morning hour of 
Friday, the pending question being on ordering 
it to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. NESMITH. For the satisfaction of the 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Fosrer,}] who 
desired the bill to be laid over on Friday last for 
information, | send upa letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs on the subject, which I 
ask to have read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF INDIAN ArraiRs, March 4, 1864. 

Sir: [ have to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication of this date, inclosing Senate bill No. 25, (here- 
with returned,) providing for the negotiation of treaties 
with the Indians of southeastern Oregon, and stating that 
you would like my recommendations of the same. 

I have no hesitation in stating that in my opinion no 
measure is better calculated to secure the people of Ore- 
gon against the hostilities and depredations of the Indians 
within her borders than is that now under consideration. 
Should this bill become a law, I believe it will be found 
practicable to negotiate treaties with all the tribes named 
in the bill, and through such treaties bring all the Indians 
now engaged in hostilities in Oregon under the control of 
Government upon fair and honorable terms, thus securing 
peace throughout the entire limits of the State. 

| respecttully refer you to page 5 of the recent annual 
report of this office, also to papers Nos. 1 and 3 accompa- 
nying the same, which will more fully show the condition 
of affairs in Oregon as regards the Indians named in the 
bill and the urgent necessity that some measure should be 
adopted which will reduce them to subjection. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. W. Nesmiru, United States Senate. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 

reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REPEAL OF FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


Mr. SUMNER. Iask the Senate to take upa 
bill, merely with a view to make it a special ae 
fora future day. It is Senate bill No. 141, to 


repeal all laws for the rendition of fugitives from 
service or labor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Massachusetts moves to postpone all prior orders | 
for the purpose of proceeding to the consideration | 
of the bill indicated in his motion. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 141) to repeal 
all laws for the rendition of fugitives from service 
or labor. 

Mr. SUMNER. Now, Mr. President, I move | 
to make that bill the special order at half eg 
| 





twelve o’clock on Wednesday next. I will say, 
in making the motion, that 1 do not wish to de- | 
bate it; Lam not aware of any Senator on this | 
side who wishes to debate it; and I hope we may 
at once proceed to vote upon it, and that before 
the morning hour expires the Senate may be dis- 
charged satisfactorily of that question. 
Mr.DAVIS. I notify the Senator he may ex- | 
pect to have that bill elaborately debated. 
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| 








Mr. SUMNER. Very well. Then we may 
as well begin it early. 

Mr. DAVIS. IL have no objection to beginning 
early. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to postpone the further consideration of the bill 
to,and make it the special order for, Wednesday 
next at half past twelve o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LAND GRANT TO A RAILROAD. 
Mr. RAMSEY. 


I move to postpone all prior 


| orders, and proceed to the consideration of Senate 


bill No. 31. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. No. 31) making a grant of 
lands to the Lake Superior and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company, in the State of Minnesota, to aid 
in the construction of the railroad of said com- 
pany from St. Paul to Lake Superior; the pending 
question being on the motion of Mr. DoouirTLe 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. RAMSEY. I can only say again that I 
trust the Senate will not recommit this bill. I see 
no occasion for taking that course. We may as 
well dispose of itnow. As the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands has stated, there are 
no new questions presented to the Senate that 
have not been presented to that committee. I 
trust, therefore, the Senate will proceed with its 


| consideration, and refuse to recommit it to the 
| committee, 


If the Senate will bear with me, I will read one 
or two paragraphs from a memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, presented some 
days since, on this subject: 


“That arailroad communication from the Mississippi river 
to the head of Lake Superior has fora long time been the sub 
ject of anxious solicitude with the people of the late Ter- 
ritory, and of the State of Minnesota, as rendering access- 
ible and available to them what is obviously the natural 
outlet of a large portion of this State for its products to the 
eastern markets and shipping points on the Atlantic sea 
board, and as being the most ready and only reliable means 
of opening up to emigration and settlement an extensive 
tract of country which will be traversed by such a road, 
and which, although possessing abundant resources, is now 
unproductive, and a mere wilderness. 

* That the attention of Congress was directed to this im- 
portant subject during the territorial existence of Minnesota 
as early as 1054, during which year a graut of lands in al- 
ternate sections was made by the United States to the Ter 
ritory of Minnesota, to aid in the construction of such a 
railroad ; this grant, however, was repealed at the same ses- 


| sion of Congress, in consequence of an unauthorized alter 
} ation in the dratt of the bill, pending its passage in Con- 


gress, which caused an immediate repeal of the grant; that 
Minnesota was in no way implicated in this matter, and 
that this alteration occurred through the agency of individ 
uals acting without the privity of the territorial govern 
ment, as has always been conceded, and is clearly shown 
in the proceedings of Congress investigating the matter; 
the result to Minnesota, however, although entirely blame 
less, has been exceedingly disastrous, and but for the un 
fortunate circumstance causing the grant to be revoked, it 
is confidently asserted that such a road wouid have been, 
by this time, entirely completed and equipped. It is not 
inappropriate to state, in this connection, that at the time 
of the grant aforesaid, Minnesota was then in its infancy, 
not producing sufficient from its fertile soil for the consump- 
tion of its own inhabitants, and yielding little or nothing 
for export; that at alater period, and since its organization 
as a State, its agricultural resources have been developed in 
a ratio almost unparalleled, so as not only to yield abund 
ance for hoine consumption, but to leave a large surplus 
yearly of grain and other products for exportation ; and that 
thfs line of communication, which at the early day referred 
to was of sufficient importance, by reasons of advantages 
merely prospective, to deserve the encouragement and lib 
eral aid ot the General Government, has now become a 
practical necessity to Minnesota, and its want is seriously 
felt as retarding her prosperity and the settlementof a large 
portion of her territory.”’ ° & * $ ’ r 
“This road, in connection with the Winona and St. 
Peter road, which it intersects, will on its completion drain 
one of the most fertile and populous portions of this State ; 
its loss would be irreparable to Minnesota, and its final 
completion should be torwarded as a measure of national 
policy in connection with the construction of the proposed 
road to Lake Superior. That the completion of the rail 
road to Superior will stimulate the progress of the work on 
the line of the road located by the Southern Minnesota 


|| Railroad Company, and contribute greatly to the success of 


the latter, whereby ultimately a line of road will be secured, 
if reasonably aided, traversing the entire State of Minne- 
sota from the great lakes to the Iowa line, in the direction 


of Sioux City, and ramifving through the fertile district of 
southern Minnesota, connecting at Sioux City with the 
projected branch road through Lowa of the great national 
railway to the Pacific ocean.” S e ‘ 

* Your memorialists would further represent that a lib 
eral grant of land from the General Government, upon the 
usual conditions and limitations, to aid in the construction 
of this important work should be made, not only as a meas 
ure of equity due to Minnesota in the premises, but as 
an act of restitution for the grant of 1834, above referred to. 
Such action on the part of the United States would be tn 


strict accordance with a well-settled and obvious national 
policy.’ 


I will further state, for the information of the 


Senate, that this grant of land will after all convey 
to us but about three or four hundred thousand 
acres of land. The greater portion of the land 
since 1854, when the first grant was made, has 
been entered and occupied in various ways on the 
route between St. Paul and Lake Superior, leaving 
at this time, with the most liberal amendment 
that the Senate may choose to give us by this bill, 
but about four hundred thousand acres, equal in 
money value toabout two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The road will be one hundred and forty 
miles long;and itcannotat this time be constructed 
for less than three million dollars. This, then, is 
the only aid we ask from the General Government, 
some two or three hundred thousand dollars. 

As | said before, the city of St. Paul has voted 

$250,000. 
Mr. HOWARD. Willthe Senator from Min- 
nesota allow me to ask him whether there bea 
charter already granted for the construction of the 
road, and whatare the termini of the route? 
Mr. RAMSEY. There is an existing charter. 
The termini of the route are St. Pauland the head 
of Lake Superior. The Legislature is now me- 
morializing Congress for the grant. As | stated 
before when this question was up, one of the great 
evilsof which the people of Minnesota complain, 
| and of which they propose to rid themselves, is 

the monstrous charge for transportation for our 
| only surplus product which we ship east, our 
wheat. In 1862, the freight on it from Lake Mich- 
igan, either from Milwaukee or Chicago, was 
twelve and a half cents a bushel. In 1863 there 
wasa tariff placed on it of eighteen cents a bushel; 
and the tariff agreed upon by the transportation 
companies now is twenty-six cents per bushel. 
This increase in the rate has caused considerable 
agitation, as is evidenced by the following extracts 
from some of our papers: 

‘Some excitement has been recently created among 
wheat buyers along the river by the announcement that the 
steamboat and railroad lines connecting the Mississippl 
with Lake Michigan had entered into a combination to in 
crease the rates of transporting wheat from Winona and 
other river ports to Milwaukee or Chicago to twenty-six 
cents per bushel. We do not know whether the statement 


concerning the advance is correct or not, but if it is it will 
be likely to raise a storm which cannot be easily allayed.”’ 


In a recent number of the Winona Republican 
I find this: 


“Tne Frerontr Question.—It appears that the subject 
of high freight is agitating the business men of other river 
towns as Well as this, and that initiatory steps are being 
taken to remedy the matter if possible. By concerted ac 
tion on the part of our grain dealers and merchants, some 
plan may be devised whereby this combination of the trans 
portation companies may be brokenup. Whether the plan 
to meetin a general convention with representatives of 
other towns on the river, where a union of action of all 


interested could be adopted, would be the best means of 


} accomplishing the object, we would not pretend to say; 

| but it seems necessary that action of some kind should be 
taken immediately. Let there be a meeting called at an 
early day and opinions interchanged on the subject, and 
sume mode of procedure adopted whereby all can act in 
harmony, resolved to effect a reduction of the exorbitant 
rates adopted by the combination of railroad and steamboat 
companies. 

“The business men of Hastings held a meeting on the 
13th instant, at which time the following resolutions were 
adopted. Should our people desire to cooperate with them 
and meetin the proposed convention, a delegation to the 
same should be appointed soon: 

‘Whereas certain transportation companies have en 
tered into a combination, and have established an exorbl 
| tant rate of freights from all points on the Mississippi river 
above La Crosse to Milwaukee and Chicago: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That we, the shippers and other business 
men of the city of Hastings, protest against that combina 
tion, and the exorbitant rates of freight established thereby ; 
and we recommend the combined action of the basiness 
men of all the towns affected by such combination, for the 
purpose of making some arrangement by which freiglits 


'| will be reduced to reasonable rates. 
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“Resolved, ‘That we Invite the business men of all river || 
towns on the Mississippi river above Dubuque, on the St. 
Croix and Minnesota, and in the interior, to send delegates 
to a geveral couvention to be held at Red Wing on the 3d 
day of March, 1664, tor the purpose of inaugurating some 


measures that will secure the transportation of freight at 
reasonable rates. 

“Resolved, That H. H. Pringle be appointed correspond- 
ing secretary, and that he be directed to correspond with 
the business men of said towns, and invite their coopera- 
tion in effecting the object for which said convention is 
called 

“ W.D. French, C. H. L. Lange, William Thompson, 
N.C. Draper, and 8. C. Renick, were appointed delegates 
to attend the convention at Red Wing.”’ 


\s I said before, we have for exportation to the 


Kast about three milion bushels of wheat. ‘The 
result of this new and direct route would be a sav- 
ing to the people of Minnesota and the people of 


the East, because the saving would be divided || has ever declared that charter to be forfeited. I 


between them, of $1,000,000 per annum. By the 
construction of these one hundred and forty miles 
of railroad to Lake Superior we should be ena- 
bled to take the cheap and long transit by water 
from thence, and in this way the saving would 
be effected. Ll hope the Senate will refuse to re- 
commit this bill, and will proceed with its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. HOWE. I very devoutly hope that the 
Senate will recommit this bill. think there are 
very important questions which the Committee 


“on Public Lands, from whom this bill comes, 


have not sufficiently considered. I think one of 
those questions lies in the very gateway to the 
consideration of this bill; and thatis the question 
propounded by the Senator from Michigan—the 
question whether there is any such corporation 
in existence as the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Railroad Company. I do not know thatthat 
question was not investigated by the committee. 


‘The chairman of the committee can state whether 
It was or not, 


Mr. HARLAN. The statutes of Minnesota 
on this subject were referred to, I think. I did 
not personally examine the laws, and I do not 
know whether any member of the committee did 
or not; but they were satisfied that such a cor- 
poration did exist under the laws of Minnesota 
| do not think any critical examination of those 
laws was made. 

Mr. HOWE. I suppose they would have been 
satisfied of it by receiving a petition signed by the 
officers, and authenticated by the zeal of a com- 
pany, and" do not deny that there is a so-called 
corporation in the State of Minnesota professing 
to act under the style of the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad Company, but I am in- 
formed that there is no such corporation existing 
by law. Lam told that the franchises claimed b 
this company to-day were granted by the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota many years before the State 
was organized. 

Mr. RAMSEY. If the Senator will allow me 
I will clear up all doubt on that point. The Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota within three 
weeks, in a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, assert the fact; and the statutes were 
placed before the committee evidencing the exist- 
ence of such a corporation. This is what the 
memorial says: 


**Your memorialists would further state that this State 
has inbored, and it is feared has so far labored in vain, to 
accomplish this same object; that a railroad company has 
been incorporated and organized under the laws of this 
State, under the name of the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Railroad Company, empowered to construct the rail- 
road in question.” 


And they memorialize Congress to concede this 

rant, 

Mr. HOWE. I do not know how the fact is; 
but Lam told that the Legislature of Minnesota 
cannot make a company; and if it cannot create 
such a corporation as this directly it cannot cre- 
ate it by confession or by cognovit. 1 am told that 
the constitution of Minnesota actually prohibits 
the creation of any special companies for this pur- 

ose. I have not the constitution before me, and 
have not examined it, 

Mr. HOWARD. But I understood the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to say just now that this 
charter was granted originally by the territorial 
Legislature of Minnesota. If so, it certainly was 
a good charter, and good under the State consti- 
tutions they could not repeal! it, 

Mr. HOWE, The Senator from Michigan is 
entirely right in saying that if such a charter had 
been granted by the sr ersitore of Minnesota it 


i} 


was a good charter when it was granted. I do 
not affirm that it is not a good charter to-day; I 
| simply say that I am informed that the charter 


|| had been lost by nonuser; that all the rights cre- 


|| ated under the act of incorporation had been lost 


prior to the organization of the State of Min- 

| nesota. . 

| Mr. HOWARD. Let meask the Senator from 

| Wisconsin, then, whether this forfeiture has been 

| judicially declared, whether any court has passed 

| upon the question of forfeiture or non-forfeiture; 
for he knows very well that if no court has de- 
cided the charter to be forfeited it is still a good 
charter in law, although perhaps possibly subject 

| to forfeiture. i 

| Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I am not in- 
formed that any court in the State of Minnesota 


| do not supposé that any such judgment is abso- 





lutely necessary. I am informed, however, that 
those interested in the company were so assured 
that the charter was invalid that they appealed 
to the Legislature of Minnesota since the organi- 
zation of the State and obtained the passage of an 
act in derogation of the Constitution of the State 
reviving the charter. I am informed so; I donot 
assert it as a fact. Whether this information was 
before the Committee on Public Lands I do not 
know. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Committee on Pubtic 
Lands thought they guarded this pointsufficiently, 
so far as the United States Government is con- 
cerned, in providing that no land shall pass to 
the company until after twenty miles of the road 
shall have been completed in perfect order, and 
then only the adjacent sections coterminous with 
the completed portion of the road, so that if the 
company shall not build any road, they will re- 
ceive no land—not an acre. 

Mr..HOWE. How far it was necessary to 
guard the interests of the United States I do not 
undertake now tosay, and how far the provision 
just stated by the honorable Senator from lowa 
does guard those interests | am not now prepared 
to say. Against the established usage of the 
Congress of the United States, departed from | 
believe only in the instance of the grants made to 
the Pacific Railroad Company, which stand upon 
reasons peculiar to themselves, here is a bill that 

roposes to make a large grant of land, and a 
Ganae grant of land per mile than the Congress 
has ever made for any railroad purpose to a pri- 
vate corporation. Iinform the Senate that I have 
information that there is no such private corpo- 
ration existing under the laws of Minnesota, and 
it is one of the questions which I think ought to 
be examined either by the Committee on Public 
Lands or by some other committee. 

Mr. WILKINSON. With the permission of 
the Senator, I should like to ask him a question. 
It is whether, if his position be correct that there 
is no such company legally constituted and or- 
ganized in the State of icisestes itcan take land 
under this grant; and if it cannot, will the Gov- 
ernment be injured by the passage of the bill? 

Mr. HOWE. No, Mr. President; if there is 
no such company, I do not think it will take much; 
but I do not think it becomes the Congress of the 
United States to grant land to men who simply 
pretend to be a corporation. Besides, 1 beg leave 
to remind my friend from Minnesota that I am 
not here to give information; 1 am here seeking 
for information. Itis because I do not know how 
the facts are that 1 want this bill to go back toa 
committee which may be enabled to investigate 
and tell me what the facts are. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I should like to ask the 
Senator one more question. If it shall be estab- 
lished by the committee that there is such a legal 
company, a valid organization, will he then sup- 
port this measure? 

Mr. HOWE. No,sir,not unless [ forget my- 
self. I can only say that in that contingency | 
should have one less objection in number to sup- 
port the bill than I have at present; but I should 
still have other and insuperable objections if my 
information upon other points is correct. 

Now I state another point upon which I want 
more information, and I want to get it through 
some committee, ifany committee wili take charge 
of the investigation; if not, I will look it up for 
myself. The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Ram- 
sEY]} appeals to the humane — of Congress 
to give his constituents a short and cheap outlet 
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for their produce. I respond with all my might, 
Any facility which you can reasonably furnish 
to that gallant little State of Minnesota to enable 
them to get their rich and ever-increasing products 
to market give in God’s name, and in the name of 
the United States; but I respectfully submit that 
upon my information the bill before the Senate ig 
not intended to give any additional facility to the 
State of Minnesota. The Senator has presented 
this question to the Senate as if without this grant 
Minnesota was bound to send her products for al] 
future time, as she has for all time up to this 
down the Mississippi river and over the several 
roads leading through southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. Lam informed that such is not 
the fact. 1 am informed that the Congress of the 
United States made a grant eight years ago cal- 
culated to accommodate the very trade which the 
Senator from Minnesota wishes to accommodate 
by the building of this road—a grant to build a road 
not over the exact track, but right along the same 
line where this road is to be located, having one 
terminus at the same point on Lake Superior, 
and having its other terminus within about fifteen 
miles of St. Paul. I am informed, I say, that 
such a grant was made then, and that that road 
is in process of construction. 

Now, I| need not remind the Senate what diffi- 
culties have lain in the way of building new roads 
since 1856. We have had one protracted season 
of great commercial disaster, followed by a pretty 
big specimen ofa war, and we have not had much 
time to build railroads. That railroad is not com- 
pleted. I have heard it said here, I think ¢are- 
lessly said, that it has not been commenced. That 
has not been said upon the authority of thecom- 
mittee that reported this bill. Iaminformed that 
it has beencommenced. Iam informed that indi- 
viduals have put large sums of money into the 
construction of that road. I am informed that 
twenty miles of the road have been graded, [ 
am informed that the ties have been purchased 
for forty miles of the road, and that iron enough 
to lay twenty miles of rail has been purchased 
and is to be delivered in the coming spring. 

I donot state these as facts; 1 state them as in- 
formation which I derive from sources which | 
credit, and as information which I want to be laid 
before the committee and the truth or the falsity 
of it to be determined. If it is disputed here, [ 
have not the evidence at hand to verify it. If it 
is disputed before the committee, the committee 
can determine whether it is true or false. 

But I submitto the Senate that there is no pos- 
sible necessity, and there seems to me no sort of 
propriety in the Legislature of the United States 
endowing two railroads to run along within six- 
teen or twenty miles of each other. Fifteen miles 
of road would place St. Paul, the southern termi- 
nus of the road named in this bill, in connection 
with Hudson, the southern terminus of the road 
already endowed by the liberality of Congress. 
My friend, the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. 
WILKINSON,] says twenty miles. 1 am told fif- 
teen. Let the committee inform us what the true 
distance is. I put the question to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ramsey] the other day, 
what would be the distance from St. Paul to Lake 
Superior by the way of Hudson. I did not get 
a very accurate statement. I am told that the 
distance between St. Paul and Lake Superior by 
the way of Hudson, will not exceed bya mile the 
distance between St. Paul and Lake Superior by 
the route contemplated in this bill. 

Mr. RAMSEY. The distance between St. Paul 
and Hudson is from sixteen to twenty miles. 
The distance to Superior from St. Paul and from 
Hudson is alike. 

Mr. HOWE. [am sufficiently familiar with 
the map to know that that answer Is predicated on 
the assumption that St. Paul and Hudson lie upon 
about the same latitude or very near the same lat- 
itude; but the Senator from Minnesota knows very 
well that the line contemplated by this bill deflects 
very much from a direct line and ade very much 
to the west. It is very much longer than a di- 
rect line, and it does not follow by any manner of 
means that because Hudson is fifteen or sixteen 
miles east of St. Paul it is therefore sixteen miles 
further from St. Paul to Superior by way of Hud- 
son than it is by way of this road. There is a 
difference of opinion between the Senator from 
Minnesota and my informants as to the length of 
the two lines. Let this question go to a commit- 
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tee, and let them tell us what that difference is, if || own limits and terminate within her own limits. 


there be any difference. 


Do not ask the Senate | 


to vote this large endowment upon your state- | 


ment or upon mine. Give us the facts and give 
us the testimony which sustains those facts, and 
give it to us through the organism of a commit- 
tee of this body, and give to that committee an 
opportunity which they have not yet had to know 
how far the vested interests of an existing enter- 
prise are to be injured by this grant. | : 

I think every Senator knows that if you inau- 
gurate two villconie running within fifteen miles 
of each other they must necessarily be intended 
to accommodate the same trade to a greatextent; 
and I think every Senator knows that they must 
seriously retard the success of each other. Cap- 
ital will be a great deal more reluctant to invest 
in the road from Hudson to Superior because of 
the endowment of the road from St. Paul to Su- 
verior; and capital will be a great deal more re- 
foctant to invest in the road from St. Paul to Su- 
werior because of the endowment to the road from 
Hudson to Superior. Get one road and then you 
may have another, if you find another necessary. 
Get one road at a time, and be content with one 
road at a time. 

Mr. President, 1 hope my friends who repre- 


sent Minnesota will do me the justice to acknowl- || 


edge that | am advocating no narrow interest 
here. I simply find an enterprise already on foot, 
endowed by the liberality of the Congress of the 
United States, and through the influence of that 
endowment the capital of men invested in it to 
build a road running right through the section of 
country through which this road is designed to 
go. I say to the justice of Congress, ‘* Keep 
your hands off that.””’ The Senators from Min- 
nesota say, “‘ Do not do it, but on the contrary 
send into the market an endowment exceeding 
that made to the Hudson and Superior road by 
four sections of land to the mile; outbid in the 
market ofthe world the enterprise which you have 
already set on foot.’’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
having expired, it becomes the duty of the Chair 
to call up the unfinished business of Friday. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I move to postpone the 
regular order, that this bill may be proceeded with 
until a vote can be had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Minnesota moves to pootiene the special order ot 
the day, which is the unfinished business of the 
last adjournment, for the purpose of proceeding 
with the consideration of the bill now before the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I have already 
occupied as much of the time of the Senate as I 
ought to occupy upon this motion. 

Mr. GRIMES. Do these roads continue all 
along only fifteen miles apart? 

Mr. HOWE. No,sir. The road from St. Paul 
to Superior deflects, as I said before, to the west, 
as I see by the map on which it has been traced. 








Whether there has been an actual survey or not, | 
Ido not know. At those points where it passes | 


to the west the most, the distance must be more 
than fifteen or sixteen miles, but they run along 
in the same region of country. I understand the 
northern terminus of the road mentioned here is 


on Lake Superior without naming the point; but | 


I understand the purpose is to terminate it ata 
place called Superior, a town on Lake Superior. 


been made aside repeatedly, that we are rather 
illiberal, when Congress has endowed a road run- 
ning through Wisconsin, to oppose a road run- 
ning through Minnesota, I beg to say that ] think 





the State of Minnesota is, on the contrary, a little | 


too ambitious. She has a right to ask a great 
deal. Iam ordinarily inclined to give her every- 
thing she does ask for; but in this particular in- 
stance she not only asks that we shall agree to a 
grant which will kill a road already in construc- 
tion through our State, but that we shall consent 
to the cession ofa part of our State in order to give 
them a terminus on Lake Superior within their 
own State. They really ask of 


already in construction through our own limits, 
and then to consent to grant to Minnesota the 
northern terminus of the road, the town of Su- 
pevses and the adjacent country, in order that 
linnesota may have the road run through her 


’ isconsin to stand | 
silent while a grant is being made to kill this road | 


Sir, I conceive that this is asking a great deal of 
the magnanimity of Wisconsin. Wisconsin claims 
to be magnanimous, generous, bountiful; but she 


| really cannot afford to sit still and be picked to 


| pieces after that fashion. 








| the franchise. 


I hope some part of 
this demand will be surrendered by my friends 
from Minnesota 


Mr. JOMINSON. 


grantee. In the first place, in answer to that ob- 


jection, I will say that if it be so the grant will be | 


void and no title to the land granted will pass out 
of the United States. 


But I have further to say to him, if Iunderstand | 


the facts, that there is beyond all doubt a char- 


tered company now in existence. The territorial |, from Minnesota to give it. 


government of Minnesota had aright to chartera 
company such as this was, and in the execution 
of that right they did charter thiscompany. That 


charter was not so limited in pointof time that it | 


has expired by virtue of that limitation. It is 
now as good as it was when it was originally 
passed, unless it has been in some way or other 
judicially or legislatively decided to have been 
forfeited. Nothing is better known to jurispru- 
dence than that in all such cases nonuser or mis- 
user of a corporate franchise does not terminate 
That is a question depending as 
between the corporation and the sovereignty 
granting the charter. Nobody else has a rightto 
complain of misuser or nonuser but the party 
granting the franchise. That party of course is 
the sovereign. It is therefore perfectly well set- 


| tled thatin all such cases of a right to forfeit, there 


must be a judicial proceeding in the nature of a 


quo warranto or scire facias; but until ~— »rO- 
| ceeding has been instituted and prosecufe 


to 
judgment ag against the corporation, the corpo- 
ration remains just as vital as it was on the first 
day it was passed. 

fl understand the facts aright, and 1 am sure 
I do, so far from there having been any such pro- 


, 


I understood the first objec- | 
tion of the honorable member from Wisconsin to | 
the particular bill which is before us to consist in | 
the fact, which he supposes to be true, that there | 
is no such corporation as is proposed to be the | 








ceeding on the part of the State of Minnesota, or | 


upon the part of the Government of the United 
States before the Territory became a State, to for- 
feit the charter, the only proceeding on the part 
of the State which has occurred is one which rec- 
ognizes the continuing existence of the charter. 
They have granted to the company theif swamp 
lands; and although the State of Minnesota, by 
force of their own constitution, have no authority 
to granta franchise, yct if a franchise has been 
granted by the Territory and isin force at the time 
the Territory becomes a State, they have a clear 
right to recognize the existence of the franchise. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me to 
inquire if he has had an opportunity of seeing the 
charter under which this company claims to act? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The original charter? 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have. 

Mr. HOWE. Is it a perpetual one? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think itis. 
sure aboutthat. I was about tosay thatl had an 
opportunity of seeing it because | was concerned 
professionally in the questions which arose in re- 
lation to the validity of the grant to this company. 
The grant to the company which is about to be 


| pe || revived substantially by the present charter was 
Now, in anticipation of a remark which has | i 


held to be an ineffective grant for causes which it 
is not necessary here to mention, but for causes 
not affecting the company at all, or the integrity 
of the company. It was because of some pro- 
ceedings which were supposed to have taken place 
in the House of Representatives at the time the 


| bill was passed. 


So far therefore as the particular objection that 


there is no such corporation as is proposed to be | 
the grantee is concerned, a sufficient answer is to | 


be found in what I have already said, that if there 
is not, no harm is done; but secondly, there is 


such a corporation, provided the territorial gov- | 


ernment had theauthority to charter; and I do not 
understand that that is disputed. The only two 
governments which would have had a right to 


lam not so | 


’ 


; acre. 
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‘ 
I hold it, therefore, perfectly clear in point of law 
that the charter is now as operative as it was in 
the beginning. 

Now, the honorable member says that the 
amount granted by this bill is a much larger one 
than has ever been granted before. Ido notstop 
to inquire what would be the extent of the grant 
provided the lands included within the limits of 
the grant would all pass by force af the grant; 
but we have it lm from the Land Office that 
there is only a limited portion of the lands which 
originally belonged to the United States within 
the limit of the grant, and the whole value of that 
portion which will be affected by the bill if it 
passes amounts, at the eh value of the 
lands, to some two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HOWE. I have not seen that informa- 
tion. Does it come from the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understood the member 


Mr. RAMSEY. What was that? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thatthe whole value of these 
lands only amounted to about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. . 

Mr. RAMSEY. They are valued at two hun- 
dred thousand or two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, atthe rate of fifty or seventy-five cents an 
The lands along the line of this road hav- 
ing been4n the market for twelve or fifteen years, 


| the best lands have long since been entered, leav- 





have that charter forfeited were the United States 
as long as the Territory was subject to the au- 


thority of the United States, and the State when 
the Territory became a State; and neither of those 


ing only the inferior land remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So Lhave understood. All 
the valuable lands, all that would be selected by 
those who wanted homesteads or had preémption 
warrants, have been taken up, and the lands that 
are left are comparatively valueless, They will 
become valuable, no doubt, if this road is made, 
and for the same reason that all roads of this de- 
scription add to the value of the territory through 
which they pass. 

Now, Mr. President, if this road promises to 
be of value to Minnesota, it is expending very 
little of the public money, if it can be considered 
as expending any, to give two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of now 
refuse land. It I understand it, that country, 
which is now for the first time agriculturally 
open, has proved to be one of the best growing 
countries that we have within our limits, Its pro- 
duction is extraordinary. The great difficulty is 
not in raising the cereals, but in getting the cereals 
to market. If this road, or some road of a like 
kind, is not made, the farmers in Minnesota, who 
are now rapidly being increased by immigration, 
will have to travel some three hundred miles fur- 


| ther to get to New York than they would have 


to travel if this road should be made. But not 


only is the distance very much increased by the 


route which they are now obliged to take, but the 
expense is much more increased than one would 
suppose because of the comparative difference be- 
tween the distance of the two routes. These ce- 
reals cannot be carried over the railroad for less 
than some twelve or thirteen cents, | suppose. 
They are to be carried some one hundred and 
forty miles if this road is made, and the rest is by 
water communication. ‘The difference between 
the price of transportation by railroad and trans- 
portation by water is the difference between some 
twelve cents and two anda half cents. That of 


| itself is a very serious item in the profit of the 


|| farmers 


Wisconsin is not much to be injured, and she 
has roads in plenty of her own. She can only be 
affected—and that I am sure would not be a mo- 
tive to influence her legislation or the conduct of 
her representatives on this floor, because they 
look, as they are bound to look, to the general 
interests and not to the.mere local interest of the 
State—by the trade which may be taken away 
from their railroads and find a vent upon this 
route. That is comparatively little or nothing, 
except to the owners of the railroads in Wiscon- 
sin. The stockholders may be benefited; but I 
do not say that the State is very much benefited 
by having run through the State two or three mil- 
lion bushels, or more, of cereals. Nobody gets 
any advantage from a transportation of that de- 
scription except the several companies upon whose 
roads the transportation may be made. 

To deny this grant for the purpose of benefiting 


|} these individual stockhalders in Wisconsin alone, 


| when to make the grant is to benefit the growing 
es i 
sovereignties interfered atall to vacate the charter, || State of Minnesota, and when the road for which 
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the grant is to be made is entirely within the limits 
of Minnesota, would seem to me—I speak it with 
all respect—to be rather a narrow policy. | arm 
sure the honorable Senator from Wisconsin does 
not think so. I am satisfied he supposes he is 
promoting the public good by his opposition to 
this grant. But I submit to him thatif it was 
originally right—and certainly I am far from 
denying, thatit was right—as a matter of policy, 
that the Government should make grants to Wis- 
consin, and that roads should be made through 
Wisconsin for her benefit, it 18 equally right that 
the Government should make grants to Minne- 
sota. She is now as it were butin her infancy, 
with a population, I think, of some two hundred 
thousand, or two hundred and fifty thousand, 
very rapidly accumulating, It accumulated very 
rapidly during the last year, and will naturally 


accumulate in a much larger proportion during | 


the coming year because of the particular con- 
dition of the country and the prospect we all see 
ia before us, and in which we cannot be disap- 
pointed, that immigration is very largely to be in- 
creased. Instead of having two hundred and fifty 
thousand, the amount I believe of her present 
population, at the next decade she may have a 
milhion. She will grow with the rapidity, and per- 
haps with greater rapidity than Wisconsin. [tis 


better-for us, therefore, | think, to pro@de in ad- | 
vance if we can, by granting these facilities to | 


Minnesota, an additional inducement to those who 
may come within the limits of our country with 


a view of bettering their fortune, that they should || 


settle in Minnesota. ‘There will be enough for all, 
as I think. 

I submit, therefore, Mr. President, that whether 
considered as a question of law, or whether con- 


sidered as a mere question of policy, it is but just || 


that we should pass this bill or some bill like it. 
Mr. HOWE. I|am very sorry to differ from 
the Senator from Maryland on this point; but I 


regret very much more to have him differ from | 


me upon it. There evidently is a difference of 
opinion between us. Whether it is his fault or 
mine, | suppose remains to be settled, 

Now, sir, when it is objected to the making of 
a grant of seven hundred thousand acres of land 


that there is nobody to take the grant, 1 do not | 


think it is a good answer to that objection to say, 
if there is nobody to take it it will not go. 


in being as is named for the grantee, the lands 
will still belong to the Government. It is true 
the grantee will not get them if he does not exist; 
but itis true they go outof market; itis true they 


are withdrawn from sale and from settlement; and || 


it is true they remain there on the hands of the 
United States waiting for the grantee to come into 
being; and you do not know how long they will 
wait. IJ do not affirm that this grantee does not 
exist. I say it is a matter over which I think 


there is grave doubt thrown by the information | 
Task the Committee on Public Lands | 
what their information is upon that point, and | 


I have. 


they have not any to communicate. I ask the 
Senator from Maryland, who has been consulted 
eae tne it seems by this company, what 
1s information is on these points, and he has 
none distinct tocommunicate. Let us have some. 
Se much upon that point. . 

The Senator from Maryland has surprised me 
by saying it isa narrow policy we defend here 


when we insist upon Minnesota sending her prod- | 


ucts to market over our roads and over the roads 
of Hiinois. I thought I had advised the Senate 
sufliciently, when 1 was on the floor just now, that 
I insigted upon no such thing whatever. Thatis 
not the point of my objection at all. I had ad- 
vised the Senate, as I thought, that no such con- 
sequence as that can follow from rejecting this 
grant; that if you withhold this grant there will 


be a road running almostover the identical line— 


and when you are talking about States and Ter- 


ritories it is sufficient to say over the same line— | 


within two years, Itis trae it will run on the 
Wisconsin side of the boundary line instead of 
on the Minnesota side. 

Mr. HARLAN. 
Wisconsin will not intentionally mislead the Sen- 
ate. The lines of the two roads—if he will allow 
me to state it—should the line of this road be lo- 


cated as indicated on the map, would be sixty | 


| the Senate. 


|| it was fifteen miles. 


j I do | 
not think it is a good thing for the Congress of || 
the United States to make these grants upon the | 
reflection that if there should be no such person | 


| is the fact about it. 
| one at Superier and the other at Bayfield. 
Senator says if they do not build the Superior road 
That | 
That fact will be known in two 
_ years; for unless the road is completed within | 
_ about two years from this time, this grant, which | 


| occasionally, causing very deep ravines. 
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| miles apart in the center of the two roads, and on 


the west termini sixteen miles. The east termi- 
rus of each road is not fixed; butonthe Wiscon- 
sin road itis fixed either at Bayfield or at Superior 
city with a branch running to the one or the other, 
The distance, therefore, between these two roads, 


if both should be built, will be greater on the aver- | 
age than the distance between the roads in lowa | 
| and the other roads in Minnesota, leat§ng a space 


of about sixty miles between the two, and making 
it necBssary for the farmers who may live in the 


center between them to travel about thirty miles | 


in order to reach either road. 

Mr. HOWE. 
right in saying I did not mean to mislead the Sen- 
ate, and! will makethe same remark in reference 


to him. It is very probable my remarks were 


calculated to mislead the Senate, and Lrespectfully | 


submit his own are equally calculated to mislead 


saying that the southern termini of the road are 
about fifteen or sixteen miles asunder. 
he sayssixteen miles. I had been informed that 
saying that the northern terminus of our road is 
either Superior or Bayfield. There aretwo roads 
provided for; one terminatesat Bayfield, and one 


terminates at Superior, and they are not in the | 


alternative atall. Superior and Bayfield are the 
termini of the Wisconsin road on Lake Superior. 

Mr. HARLAN. We had the maps from the 
Land Office before us; and the committee is for- 
tunate enough to have anex-Commissioner of the 


||} General Land Office as a member of the commit- 
tee, and I think he was in the office when thisgrant | 
Onc of those roads | 


was tosome extentexecuted. 
is styled a branch road. Ifthe trunk road should be 


built it would run to Superior; but if they should | 
build the main trunk to the point of junction, and | 


thengpuild the branch only, there would be no 
road, of course, to Superior. There would be a 
road from Hudson, on the St. Croix river, to Bay- 
field; so that the committee, of course, is in no 
doubt as to the distance between the termini of 
the two roadsat Lake Superior. I stated the facts 
as clearlyas | could. I regret if my statement of 
them was calculated to mislead anybody. I had 
no such intention. - 

Mr. HOWE. No, sir, not the slightest inten- 
tion, doubtless. One of the roads, says the Sen- 
ator, is called a branch road. 
that issg I have no doubt each of them is called 
a Sean road, sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. Both are branches of other roads. That 


The 


they will not have any outlet at Superior. 
is very true. 


was made to the State of Wisconsin, and not to 
a private company, will be withdrawn from the 
State. Now, sir, | say this and this alone is the 
point of my objection, not that you furnish rail- 
road facilities for Minnesota, but I say they have 
those same facilities running over this road. 
The Senator reminds me that a portion of the 
route on the Minnesota road will be sixty miles 
distant from the Hudson road. 


‘The northern termini being the same, and the 
southern termini being within sixteen miles of 
each other, if they get sixty miles distant during 
the road there must be a great deflection some- 
where. 

Mr. HARLAN. It is partly on both lines. 

Mr. HOWE. That may be. 

Mr. HARLAN. ‘The deflection is quite as 
great in the Wisconsin road as in the proposed 
road in Minnesota. 

Mr. HOWE. Is the Senator advised upon that 
point, that it is as great? 

Mr. HARLAN. It is so judging from_the 
maps, as the roads are laid down in the maps sent 
us from the General Land Office. 

Mr. WILKINSON. With the permission of 


|| the Senator from Wisconsin, I wish to state that 
I know the Senator from || 


between these two routes runs the St. Croix river. 
The banks of that river are very high, rugged, 
and steep. There are streams running into it 
These 
roads must go some twenty or thirty miles back 


The Senator from lowais quite 


The Senator is entirely correct in | 
I think | 


He is entirely mistaken in | 


1 have no doubt || 


But there are the termini, || 


That only shows |) 
| that a deflection of the Minnesota route 1s much 
| greater from a right line than I had supposed. 
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’ 
| from the river toward the sources of the streams 
running into itin order to get a practicable route 
on both sides, and that causes the deflection, _ 

Mr. HOWE. I do not object to the deflection 
I think if they varied a great deal more from a 
right line than they do it would be vastly better 
for the State of Minnesota; and I believe the State 
of Minnesota, on the information I have, real| ; 
thinks so. I think one of the objections to the 
|| line proposed ts that it rans too near in a direct 
line; that it ought to go further to the west thay 
it does, and it would do more for the developme)it 
| of the State of Minnesota. The Senator produces 
a map which shows that both of the lines deflect 
from a right line, one to the east and the other to 
the west; and there is not a great deal of difference 
in the amountof variation, I cannot calculate from 
the map which varies the most. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the point after all is this: | do not wish 
this grant to be made now because it interferes 
|| with the value of the grant already made to the 
State of Wisconsin and because it endangers the 
success of that enterprise by putting a rival enter- 
prise on foot. 

The Senator from Maryland said, properly 
enough, that the granting of $250,000 in land to 
Minnesota to build a road to enable her to get her 
products to Lake Superior was not doing a great 
deal. I admit it is not doing a great deal. I do 
not object to Minnesota having that value in lands, 
| or having that quantity of lands to develop her- 
self. But, sir, do you not see, does not the Sen- 
ate see, that you take more from the value of that 
which you have heretofore granted to Wisconsin 
than you take from the United States itself? By 
putting this rival enterprise into the market, by 
setting on foot a rival road and endowing it with 
these lands, of course it abstracts directly and 
greatly from the value of that grant which you 
have already made to Wisconsin. You made that 
not to a private company, you made that to a 
State, and you told the State they must complete 
| this work within ten years, which will expire in 
| about two, or the grant revests in the United 
| States,so much of it as is not disposed of. As| 

have said before, we have had eight years of ad- 
|| versity and of war; and now, just as we are get- 
| ting over the effects of both, and railroad enter- 
| prises begin to move, you put into the market a 
rivalenterprise. It may strike the Senate as just. 
It strikes me as hard. 

Mr.DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, some ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether under the terms 
of the Wisconsin grant they were bound to go to 
Superior. ‘The question has been raised whether 
they may not build to Bayfield, which is sixty 
miles, or to Superior, and therefore the whole force 
of the argument in behalf of the Wisconsin grant 
is lost. By reference to the statute under which 
the grant was made I find the words are positive. 
‘*From thence’’—speaking of this place on the 
| St. Croix river—*‘to the west end of Lake Su- 
|| perior;”’ and then follow these other words, “and 
|| to Bayfield;”? which is a distinct obligation upon 
| the company to build them both; but they must 
| build to Superior. Superior is twenty-five miles 
| nearer the navigable waters of the Mississippi 
|| riverat Hudson than Bayfield is. Is it to be sup- 
| are that any men will invest their money in the 

uilding of a railroad, when they are bound to 
|| build to connect these navigable waters, first to 
| Bayfield to reach the same lake from the same 
| river, when the great purpose is to connect these 
| navigable waters that their railroad may be a prof- 

itable investmentand carry the freights which pass 
|| from one navigable water to the other ? 

| Mr. HARLAN. Does the Senator intend to 
| say that Hudson is on the Mississippi river? 
i 








Mr. DOOLITTLE. Hudson is on the navi- 
gable waters of the Mississippi river, on the St. 
Croix lake. 1 beg Senators to give their attention 
to the map. I have the map before me. That is 
| one reason why I very much desire this thing to 
| be looked at carefully in the committee. 
| Mr. WILKINSON. I will correct the Senator 
|| from Wisconsin, : 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I beg my honorable friend 
not to interrupt me. I am going to correct him. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Allow me just one mo- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Antuony 
in the chair.) The Senator from Wisconsin |s 
entitled to the floor. Does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota? 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. I have no objection, only 
I desire to make my remarks in a condensed form, 
and do not care about being interrupted. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The town of Hudson is 
not on the Mississippi river. It is on the St. 
Croix, at the head of an enlargement of that river | 
called St. Croix lake. It is nearly twenty miles 
east of the Mississippi. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Iam speaking of the navi- 
gable waters of the Mississippi. The Mississippi | 
river at Prescott divides into two streams, one 
about as large asthe other; the one they call the | 
St. Croix, the other the Upper Mississippi. St. | 
Paul is situated on the one and Hudson on the 
other. They are just above the dividing place, 
and they divide in a triangular shape at a very 
acute angle. Hudson is about from twelve to 
fifteen miles east of St. Paul; the one on the east | 
and the other on the west branch of the Missis- 
sippi river. Ofcourse the name of the river on 
which Hudson is located is the St. Croix. It is 
the St. Croix branch of the Mississippi river, it 
is true. But | was speaking of the navigable 
waters of the Mississippi river, and the purpose 
of this railroad grant is to connect the navigable 
waters of the lakes with the Mississippi river. 
That is one of the purposes certainly, and it is a 
great purpose, a purpose beyond any mere in- 
terest of Minnesota or Wisconsin, a purpose 
which is national in its character, and in which | 
all the States of the Northwest, and I may say of | 
the Eastand of the West, have an interest as a na- 
tional question, independent of any development 
of any State or particular local interest or section. 

I regret that the honorable Senator from Mary- 
land is not in his seat, as he seems to have quite 
an interest in the advocacy of this matter. | de- 
sired to reply to some of the arguments made by 
him. He says it is a narrow policy which Wis- 
consin appears to advocate on the floor of the 
Senate in resisting this grant. I must bring be- 
fore the Senate the history of the whole action of 
the Wisconsin delegation in this and the other | 
House, in all that we have ever said or done in 
relation to Minnesota, to show that no narrow 
policy, certainly, has ever controlled our action, 
our voices, or our votes. We have always stood 
with Minnesota, side by side, identical in interest, 
bound together in commercial and friendly ties. 
We have taken an interest in this very question 
of the railroad development of Minnesota, because 
the development of Minnesota, the neighbor just 
beyond us, is the development of Wisconsin. We 
utterly repudiate the idea that we are controlled 
by a narrow policy, much less by any unfriendly 
feeling toward the interests or the well-being of 
the State of Minnesota. Why, sir, but the ses- 
sion before last, upon my motion,a bill was passed 
through the Senate granting to the State of Min- 
nesota twenty sections per mile upon the railroad 
route from the west end of Lake Superior deflect- 
ing southward so as to connect with her railroad 
system on the grand northern route to the Pacific; 
and but for the fact that it met some opposition 
in the House, that bill, | doubt not, would have 
passed and have become a law—in my judgment, 
one of the best laws that could have been passed 
for the benefit either of Minnesota or of Wiscon- 
sin. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate | 
very briefly tosome facts which have been brought | 
to my mind since this question was last before the 
Senate. From St. Paul to Superior, on the navi- 
gable waters of the great lake, the distance is 
almost precisely the same, whether you go over 
the route upon which the land grant is made in 
Wisconsin, or whether you go upon the proposed 
route which is asked for in this bill. I do not think 
there is a difference of six miles. Any one who | 
willexamine the map, and trace upon it by the 7} 
town lines the two proposed routes, will see, with 
regard to the connection of St. Paul with the head- | 
waters, that itis almost impossible to determine 
which is the longer or the shorter line. The ar- 
gument, therefore, of our friends from Minnesota 
is without foundation; and in desiring to have this 
railroad grant in Wisconsin made effectual by the 
building of the road, we in no way whatever 
damage the interests of Minnesota or the inter- 
ests of St. Paul, the great commercial town of 
Minnesota, 

My honorable friend from Minnesota has told | 
us that the State of Minnesota are memorializing \ 
to have a railroad route from the head-waters of |, 














| route through Minnesota. 
| on the faith of that, and upon the survey which 


Lake Superior through St. Paul to Sioux City on | 


the Missouri, and there connecting with the great 
railroad route. ‘That proposition is identical with 
ours, provided you are willing that Wisconsin 
shall have ashare in itas wellas Minnesota. The 
Legislature of Wisconsin are memorializing in the 
same way, that from Hudson upon the St. Croix 
through St. Paul to Sioux City there shall be a 
grant given, which is through Minnesota and 
through a portion of lowa, to connect the great 
railroad route with this very route from Hudson 
to Superior, thus making the interests of Minne- 


sota and Wisconsin identical and not conflicting | 


with each other. In no narrow policy, but upon 
broad national grounds, we should thus benefit 
them both. 

Sir, I desire to make no invidious comparisons 
between these two States, for we are friendly 
States, neighboring States; but if you look upon 
the map which I have before me of the amount of 


railroad grants that have already been given to | 
the State of Minnesota, you will find that her | 


whole territory is covered over with railroad grant 
lines. She has had up to this day more than twice 


as many railroad grants as the State of Wiscon- | 


sin, more than two acres to our one, as any one 
who will examine the map before me will see. | 
do not object to it. I presume I voted for most 
of them myself. As I have already stated, I got 
such a bill through this body during the last Con- 


gress; and had it not been lost in the House of | 


Representatives, as 1 think by some inadvertence 


or oversight by those who were interested in the | 


question in not getting it through the committee 
of the other House, we should have had still an- 
other grant, which while it developed, it is true, 
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New York are going into this to build rolling- 
mills at Superior that will produce fifty tous of 
iron per day from the mines which exist within 
fifteen miles of Superior, some of the best iron 
mines in the world. The route which they have 


i or 


fF 








| located goes through the iron mines of Wisconsin, 





the little portion of Wisconsin situated on the end | 


| of Lake Superior, by running through the very 


heart of Minnesota from east to west, would de- | 
velop her resources and put her upon the great | 


| northern Pacific railroad line, which one day is to 
| be built, and for which they can always command 


my influence and my vote. 

I desire to state another fact, to which I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate. 
that shortly after this grant to the State of Wis- 
consin there came on that tremendous commer- 
cial revulsion, from which they did not sufficient- 
ly recover in that section to be able to go on with 
the building of this road until this war began, 
and the eventualities of the war, the drain upon 


It is admitted | 


the resources and the men of that State, have pre- | 


vented them from going on with the building of 


the road until within the last one or two years. | 
This company with its interests and its prospect- | 


ive right in this grant has been transferred into 
the hands of men whoare perfectly able and com- 


petent to build this railroad, if they desire to do | 


so. This railroad company, or rather the men 
who purchased the stock and other interest of the 


railroad company, caused a preliminary survey to | 


be made of both routes, the route from Hudson 
to Superior and the route from St. Paul over this 
proposed line in Minnesota, and upon that pre- 
liminary survey, it is said, it will cost $700,000 


| more to build the road from St. Paul to Lake Su- 


perior than it will to build it from St. Paul, con- 
struct a bridge across the river, and meet this 
road at Hudson or at Stillwater, and build it to 
the head-waters of Lake Superior. ‘The men who 
have put and are about to put their money into 
this enterprise were unwilling to invest in it un- 


til this preliminary survey was made, and that | 


they became satisfied, as regarded the feasibility 
of the routes, that the route from St. Paul to the 


lake was $700,000 cheaper than the proposed | 


They took the road 


they had caused to be made, and have invested 


| their money in itand are going on with the work, 


and by the terms of the grant of the United States 
it must be completed within the next two years. 


They hope to complete a considerable portion of 


it within the next year. They hope to begin at 
both ends of this route, both on the navigable 
waters of the Mississippi at St. Croix going north, 
and also on the navigable waters of Lake Supe- 
rior at Superior. 

l am informed by a gentleman connected with 
this road that the men who are interested in it are 
about to build rolling-mills at the city of Supe- 
rior, in the State of Wisconsin, to make the iron. 
Their arrangements are made. Men of interest 
from Pennsylvania, from New Jersey, and from 


in Douglas county. It is also in the neighbor- 
hood of the copper mines in Wisconsin, A ques- 
tion was raised here the other day on the subject 
of those copper mines. I had not looked into that 
matter very much, but happening to see my old 


| law partner from the State of Wisconsin, t learned 


some facts from him on the subject. He told me 
that about fifteen miles south of Superior a copper 


| mine had been discovered, in which he himself 


had an interest, from which the percentage pro- 
duced is as great as in any of the mines in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, 

There is one other fact which I desire to state, 
and to which [ wish to call special attention, -Lt 
will be remembered that when Mr. Rice, of Min- 
nesota, was a member of this body, during the 


_ last session he was here, he procured the passage 


of a joint resolution by which the State of Min- 
nesota was authorized to deflect from her north- 
western, or what was called her Pacific railroad 
route at any point between St. Anthony’s falls, 
which are about six or eight miles from St. Paul, 
and a point where the fourth guide meridian meets 
the tenth standard parallel, which | should esti- 
mate to be about one hundred and fifty miles, by 
looking at the map, northwest from St. Anthony's 
falls. At any point between those two points 


| they were authorized to deflect the line of route 


| perfected by the building of the road. 


on to the waters of Superior, and to appropriate 
so much of the grant of public lands as lay north- 
west of the point which | last mentioned, the meet- 
ing of the fourth meridian with the tenth parallel. 

Now, Mr. President, one word in conclusion. 
About two years remain in which it is to be de- 
termined whether this Wisconsin grant shall be 
Will not 

If they 


the Senate give them those two years? 


| fail to complete their road, let their grant be taken 





| ted States makes these grants? 


from them and let the grant go on the other side 
of the river; but so long as it is seen that in good 


| faith they are attempting to build it, I ask is it 


wise, is it just, is it national, is it for the interest 
of Wisconsin or the special interest of Minnesota 
that you shall build or attempt to build up an- 
other and a rival line, which commencing at a 
point fifteen miles distant from the other will term- 
inate at the same place on the lake? Would it 
be wise in any landholder thus to give away his 
lands? What is the ground upon which the Uni- 
It is upon the 
ground that the United States is a great land- 
holder,and that by giving away alternate sections 
of its lands it can increase the value of the remain- 
der for sale in the market. That is the main 
ground upon which these grantsare made. I ask, 
would it be reasonable, or wise, or practicable for 
any landholder in order to improve the remainder 
of his land to give alternate sections of land upon 


| two railroad lines one hundred and fifty miles in 
| length where the termini at one end were fifteen 


miles apart and at the other came together, when 


| by giving to bothand making them rivals perhaps 
| neither would be buil®, whereas if he gave upon 
| one only it would secure the building of the road? 


Let me puta case to my friend from Maryland. 
Suppose the United States owned all the land be- 
tween here and Philadelphia, and the proposition 


| was that the United States should give alternate 
| sections of land to aid in the building of a railroad 


between here and Philadelphia. Suppose they 
make such a grant upon one route and give the 


| company ten years in which to build che road. 
| Would you give to another company the right to 


begin at Georgetown and build a railroad to Phil- 
adelphia over another route, before the ten years 
had expired, before the time of the men who had 
taken the grant, upon the faith of which they had 
invested their money, was expired? I do not 
think it would be just. 

I do not think any consideration of a national 
character, | do not think any consideration of the 
real interests of Minnesota or of Wisconsin de- 
mands this additional grant. When we have made 
a grant to build a road from St. Paul to the head- 
waters of Lake Superior, it is no harm to Minne- 
sota if the people of St. Paul and the people of 
Hludson shall ride in the same cars and go over 
the sane road, when the distance is no greater, 
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and all tl 
Mr. HARLAN, The concluding argument of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Doouitrie} 


seems to be based on the idea that if this bill shall 


1¢ estimates are that itcan be built much 


be passed it will deprive the Wisconsin road of | 


its grant. It will have no such effect. He also 
argues that this bill should not pass because it 
will encourage the investment of money in two 
roads so near each other as to be mutually ruinous 
toeach other. During his speech I sent to the Li- 
brary for a township map of Wisconsin; and on 
looking at the lines of railroad through his own 


State as laid down on that map, I find that the | 


greatest distance between any two parallel roads 
is about fifty-four miles. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Not land-grant roads. 
Mr. HARLAN. Ido notknow which of those 
lines of roads are land-grant roads; but I speak of 
the railroad policy of the Senator’s own State. 
The question to be decided is whether public pol- 


icy justifies the Senate in making a land grant to | 


a road through Minnesota so near toa land-grant 
road in and through Wisconsin, both of which 
roads would connectthe upper waters of the Mis- 
sissippiriver with Lake Superior. On examining 
the map the committee ascertained that the great- 
est distance between thetwo roads wasabout sixty 
miles, that at the termini on the Mississippi river 
and on Lake Superior they came near together, 
but that the average distance between the two 
lines would be about as great as the average dis- 
tance between the parallel lines of road through 
Wisconsin and other States. 
mittee did not deem this a sufficient objection, and 
this I believe is the only reason urged by the 
Senators from Wisconsin for a reference of the 


bill back to the committee that they may reéxam- | 
ine the very subject which they have examined | 


thoroughly. If there isany reliance to be placed 
upon the maps issued by publishers, or those fur- 
nished the committee by i General Land Office, 
which are probably very nearly correct, these two 
lines of road, if both shall be built, cannot be con- 


sidered as rival reads in any stronger sense than | 
other railroads now built and in running order | 


through the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. My friend will allow me 
to say that I admit that fact as to the State of 
Wisconsin, and | admit for other States the same 
fact, for I have no doubt it is true, although I 
know better in Wisconsin than any other State, 
where they have run a great many railroads and 
run them as a network together; and I admit an- 


other thing, (and my friend may put it down as | 
a universal fact,) that in every case where the | 


roads run so closely together, if the stock has not 
been sunk altogether, more than three fourths of 
all the stock and all the capital that the original 
builders put into the railroads has been sunk, and 
sunk for the very reason that they are built so 
close together. 

Mr. HARLAN. That isan argument against 
the whole system. If it is all wrong from the 
beginning, it would be well perhaps to repeal the 
laws making these grants and take from Wiscon- 
sin and the other States the lands they have ac- 
quired to aidin building their various roads, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. These are not land-grant 
roads in Wisconsin. 
grant roads in Wisconsin: the one commencing 
near the middle of the State, going off northwest, 


the end of which is this one here from Hudson | 


to Superior; and the other land-grant road is in 
the northeastern part of the State. Our land-grant 
roads are under the act of Congress of 1856 to 
which ( refer. If you will put your finger on the 
map you will see it in a minute, as [ read the 
route fixed in that act: 

**For the purpose of aiding in the construction of a rail- 
road from Madison or Columbus,”’— 

The Legislature fixed it at Columbus— 
“by the way of Portage City,”’— 

Which you will find about the junction of the 
Wisconsin and the Fox rivers— 


*‘to the St. Croix river or lake between townships twenty- | 


five and thirty-one,’’— 
That is, at Hudson— 


‘‘and from thence to the west end of Lake Superior and to | 


Bayfield; and aiso from Fond-du-lac, on Lake Winnebago, 
northerly to the State line.” 


These are all the land poe we ever had inthe 
State of Wisconsin; and my friend from Iowa 
will see that they are hundreds of miles apart at 








Hence the com- | 


There are but two land- | 
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their northern termini, and probably a hundred 
miles apart at their southern termini, one run- 
ning northeast and the other running northwest; 


but it is true, as my friend says, that all over the | 
southern part of the State of Wisconsin towns | 
| and cities and interested men have got up differ- 


ent and rival railroad routes, and have got them 


so near together that the whole stock has been | 
_sunk and wiped out in a majority of them, the | 
| railroads gone into the hands of mortgagers and 
_bond-holders, and been the great subject of litiga- 
|| tion in our State. 


The stock has been pretty 
much entirely sunk because these railroads were 


| located and built so near together that each has 


devoured the other; and that is the very ground 


on which, in this comparatively uninhabitable | 
country of the great northwest of our State and | 
| the northeast of Minnesota, along up the line of 


the St. Croix to Douglas county, with a very 


| sparse population as yet; I say it is impossible 


to suppose that two lines of railroad which be- 
gin fifteen miles apart on the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and run together to Superior can be paying 
roads upon the money invested. 
of necessity antagonistic and rival to each other, 


| destroying the stock in each; whereas if but one 
_is allowed to be built it may be a good invest- 


ment, and accommodate the whole public. 

Mr. HARLAN. 
ment would be a good one if delivered before the 
Legislature of Wisconsin when charters were 


be difficult to persuade the people of Wiscon- 
sin that they have too many railroads. 
shown that the parallel roads now constructed in 
the southern portion of Wisconsin, connecting 
the waters of the lakes with the waters of the 
Mississippi, are nearer together on an average 
than these two proposed lines of road. TheSen- 
ator answers that by saying that his State has 
adopted a bad system. And out of regard for the 
public interests, he will protect Minnesota from 
this evil by withholding this proposed grant. But 
there may be those uncharitable enough to sup- 
pose that another reason was quite as potential. 
‘The companies that have built the roads through 
Wisconsin may desire to do the business for Min- 
nesota; but as Minnesota borders on Lake Su- 
perior, it is not unreasonable, as it seemed to the 
committee, that she should desire to connect her 
system of roads with the waters of the lake 
through her own State, and not be subject to the 
tolls and taxes that might be levied on her prod- 


uce as it passed through the Senator’s State. It | 


may be that within the two years next to come 
Wisconsin may build a railroad from Hudson to 
the lake, one hundred and fifty or more miles in 
length; but the committee were of opinion that if 
both roads should be built they would not be rival 


|| roads in such a sense as to justify the committee 


to report against this grant, that the public rea- 
sons were sufficient to justify them in reporting 
in favor ofthegrant if it were certain that the Wis- 
consin road would be built. It was not originally 
intended that that road should be a monopoly. 
It was not intended when the grant was made 
that those possessing the franchise in Wisconsin 
should have the exclusive right to build a railroad 
from the Upper Mississippi to Lake Superior. 
sy an examination of the law, the Senate will see 
that it will not bearany such construction. And 
yet the substance of the Senator’s [Mr. Doouir- 
TLE’s] argument is that because a grant has been 
made for the construction of a railroad through 
Wisconsin from Lake Superior to the Mississippi 


| river, therefore no other company, through any || 
| other State, should be allowed to build a road 


within the vicinity of thatroad. = + 

I have shown that the average distance of the 
proposed road from the Wisconsin road is as 
great as the average distance of similar parallel 
roads leading east and west through his own State 
that have been built under the direction of his own 
Legislature. The same is true of other western 
States. The railroads that have been authorized, 
and many of them now completed, are located 


roads will be if both shall be constructed. Hence 
I see no necessity for referring this bill back to 
the committee. They have examined the very 
subject of difficulty with the Senator from Wis- 
consin, have made up their judgment, and reported 
to the Senute. There is, therefore,as it seems to 


It makes them | 


I think the Senator’s argu- || 


But it would || 


I have | 

















’ 
me, no reason for referring it back to the com. 
mittee. If the Senate should differ with the com. 
mittee in relation to the policy of the grant, that 
is another question. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. President, 1 was very 
much embarrassed as a member of the Commit. 
tee on Public Lands in deciding whether | ough: 
to support this bill or not. The considerations 
that have been so forcibly urged by the Senators 
from the State of Wisconsin pressed themselves 
upon my reflections on this subject. But, sir, | 
became satisfied that the State of Wisconsin had 
had sufficient time to show the world whethey 
she was going to build a road to Lake Superior 
or not. Itis eight years since the grant was made 
to that State to build a road from a point on the 
St. Croix river to Superior and to Bayfield; and 
although one of the Senators from that State 
thinks that some progress has been made in the 
work, I have not been able to satisfy myself that 
any important portion of the work has yet been 
constructed. lI appreciate the reasons why noth- 
ing has been done; but the State of Minnesota 
has a very large interest in this question. She is 
entirely an agricultural State, and my position at 
the head of the General Land Office for a few 
years enabled me to know that she is one of the 
richest States of the great Northwest. In a few 
years, her productions of wheat will not be sur- 
passed perhaps by any State in the Union of her 


|| size; and now that her southern market is cut off, 
| pending authorizing companies in Wisconsin to | 
build the roads to which he refers. 


and in my opinion must remain cut off for a num- 
ber of years to come, it is of the first importance 
that she shall have some outlet to the eastern 
market other than by the line of railroads by 
Chicago. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me to 
inquire, if it is proper to give the information, 
whether there was or was not any evidence be- 
fore the committee upon that point, as to how 
much had been done in the execution of this trust 
created in 1856? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. There was some evidence 
upon the subject, for I had taken a good deal of 
interest to inform myself in regard to it. There 
were no witnesses, to my knowledge, before the 
committee; we made no investigation of that sort; 
but I have inquired about it since the lands were 
set apart to the State of Wisconsin at the Genera! 
Land Office during the time I was at the head of 
that office, of persons likely to know, and | have 


' been unable to ascertain that anything has been 


done upon that work except to transfer from one 
company to another the franchises that were 
granted by the State of Wisconsin. 

I was going on to say that it is of very great 
importance to the young State of Minnesota that 
she should have some outlet to a market by the 
lakes. If I had full confidence that a railroad 


| would be constructed from Hudson or any con- 
| venient point on the St. Croix river to either Su- 
_perior or Bayfield within a reasonable time, I 


should not support this bill. I do not agree with 
the chairman of the committee that it is the pol- 


icy of the General Government to encourage by 
| donations of the public lands the construction of 


roads running parallel or having common termini. 
But I do not have faith that the work through the 
State of Wisconsin is going to be accomplished. 
Some two or three years ago I met an engi- 
neer—— 

Mr.DOOLITTLE. My honorable friend will 
allow me to interrupthim. On that point! made 
a statement the other day—I do not know whether 
the Senator was in his place or not—and I stated 
the means of information that I had from a gen- 
tleman who is here. He states to me the fact to 


| be, and I have every reason to believe that his 


statement is correct, that he has himself person- 
ally put into the work $35,000, and he is under 
obligations to put in $150,000 more, and is per- 
fectly able to do it; that twenty miles have been 
graded; that the ties are out; that five hundred 
tons of iron have already been purchased; and 
that they are in process of going on and are to 
finish within the year a certain number of miles, 


| the precise number I cannot now state, but I think 
nearer to each other on an average than these two || 


it is some forty-five or fifty miles of the road. 
These facts I should like to have presented to 
the committee, that they may really see whether 
or net there is a bona fide attempt to build this 
road; and I think if the matter was referred to 
the committee these facts could be ascertained. 
I cannot on my own responsibility and of my own 
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knowledge state the facts; but from correspond- 
ence which I have had with gentlemen at Hudson, 
whoare interested in this route, I understand them 
to be as I have just stated. I admit that after the 
grant from 1856 down to this war, and for roe 
after it commenced, hardly anything was done 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





fect the State of Wisconsin, I do not know that I 


| should urge its passage here. I do not know that 
ie: ’ > . ~ i} 
it would be proper, right, or fuir, that one State || 


should ask the aid of Congress in the support of | 
| are down here now lobbying with Congress to de- 


a measure which would materially affect the in- 


| terests of the people of any other State. Ido not 


upon the road; but within the last yearanda half || 


efforts have been made to construct it, and this || 


gentleman informs me thata company is arranged 
and the capital agreed upon to build rolling-mills 
at Superior to make the iron there to put down 
on this very road, and that they are about to build 
it. This is what he states to me. I should like 
to have the committee examine into the facts. 
Mr. HENDRICKS. In rep! 
ut to me by the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
towe,] | was going on to say in respect to my 


own information on this question, that two or | 


three years ago I met with an engineer at the city 
of Indianapolis who said to me that he had been 
selected by the company as the engineer to locate 
the road from Hudson to Bayfield and to survey 
it,and he thought the company then taking charge 
of the work would be able to construct the road, 
and he gave me his reasons. They were quite 
as encouraging as the suggestions now made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Dootitrrce,]} 
that a sufficient capital, perhaps, had been sub- 
scribed; at least, that the men who were going 
into the work were men of capital, and would be 
able to constructthe road. I supposed then that 


we should soon hear that the work was going on | 


in good faith and rapidly; but I heard no more of 
it until some time afterwards the franchises were 
sold by thatcompany toanother. I have observed 
that when a privilege is granted by a State toa 
company and that company makes a speculation 
out of the privilege, and then another company 
does the same, you may give up all hope of the 
work being very soon constructed. When priv- 
ileges granted by the Legislature to companies be- 


come the subject of trade and speculation, the | 


purpose of really constructing the work is sub- 
stantially abandoned. 

As I said before, I do not have faith in the con- 
struction of the road through Wisconsin from 
Hudson to Superior. I do not think any well- 


informed company will construct a road from | 
In the first place, Bayfield | 


Hudson to Bayfield. 
is a point on the lake much néarer the eastern 
market than Superior. It isa better harbor; it 
remains open from three to five weeks later in the 
fall, and is open from three to five weeks earlier 
in the spring, and the harbor at Superior is so de- 
fective that one half the boats that go to the north- 
western end of Lake Superior cannot make an 
entrance. When the Senator says that the road 
is to be constructed not to Bayfield but to Supe- 
rior, I say that it is a work we need not expect. 
I do not believe any company that understands 


its interests will construct aroad to Superior. I) 


do not understand that the road from St. Paul 
north through Minnesota is to go to Superior. 
The bill before us does not propose that it shall 
go to Superior, but to some point on the north- 
western side of Lake Superior, and of course it will 
be some point where there is a good harbor. 

I support this bill with reluctance, as I have 
said, after my investigations in the committee, be- 
cause it is of the first importance that the State of 
Minnesota should have an outlet from her capital 
to Lake Superior, that the waters of the Missis- 
sippi should be connected with Lake Superior. I 
support this bill because I have faith that the road 
will be constructed. The State of Minnesota has 
granted, as I understand and as she informs this 
body by her memorial, her swamp lands in that 
portion of the State to aid inits construction; the 
city of St. Paul, I understand, has agreed to sub- 
scribe $250,000—a very large subscription—to- 
ward the prosecution of the work; and then if the 
ee receive the support of this grant, I think 
that with the benefits which will be derived from 
it with the swamp lands, and with the subscription 
made by the city of St. Paul, the road will be con- 
structed, and I think it will be constructed at a 
much earlier day than the road through Wiscon- 
sin. I regret to vote fora bill that conflicts at all 
with a measure heretofore adopted by Congress; 
but so important is it to have an outlet to the 
people of Minnesota, that I, with some reluctance, 
give my support to this measure. 

Mr.WILKINSON. Mr.President, ifI thought 
that the passage of tifis bill would materially af- 


to the question | 





believe the passage of this bill will injure the peo- 
ple of the State of Wisconsin. It is true it may 
somewhataffect the value of the railroad stock of 


the rival line from Hudson to Bayfield or Supe- | 


rior, in case that road shall be built. I hold in 
my hand a letter from one of the directors of that 
road, which I shall read, because the main point 
of argument urged by the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin is that it is unfair to grant aid toa rail- 
road starting from nearly the same point on the 
Mississippi river and terminating at nearly the 
same point on the lake. This isa letter from Mr. 
Rice, who is largely interested in property at Bay- 
field; I think his main real-estate interests are at 
Bayfield, in Wisconsin. This letter is written to 
a friend of mine, who is now in the city, in regard 
to this road. 

Mr. HOWE. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. WILKINSON. St. Paul, February 7, 
1864. Mr. Rice is a director of the Wisconsin 
company who propose to build a road from Hud- 


| son in Wisconsin to Bayfield and to Superior, or 





rather I should say that that is the grant; but I | 


agree with the Senator from Indiana that the pur- 
pose is not to make a road to Superior. That is 
my conviction. I have thought so for a long time. 


It has been the general understanding in our part | 


of the country that their road, if built, would be 
built to Bayfield, and not to Superior. In this 
letter Mr. Rice says: 


* T look upon the building of a railroad from here to the 
head of Lake Superior as a work of great national and 
State importance. Ina national point of view itis second 
to hardly any enterprise named. 


upon its completion receive new life and vigor. The road 


| cannot be built for many years without aid from the Gen- | 


eral Government. lam now and have been always in fa 
vor of a land grant for that purpose, and I cannot see why 
Congress should not give land and money. It is in facta 
part of the Pacific railroad, and an important part.”’ 
This letter was written in reference to the par- 
ticular bill which is now before the Senate. 


Wisconsin road; at least he has been until within 
a few days, and I presume he is now. 

It has been urged by the honorable Senators 
from Wisconsin that the people of Minnesota will 
profit justas much by the construction of the Wis- 


| consin road as they will by the building of this 


road. I think I can convince those Senators that 
that is not true.” In the first place the country 
above Hudson toward Superior, through which 
the St. Croix river runs, is so rough that for fifty 
or sixty miles up that river, from Hudson or St. 


Paul, no communication can be had which would || 
| be practicable to carry the produce of the north- 


ern part of our State across to the Wisconsin road. 
St. Paul, it must be remembered, is one hundred 
or more miles south of the center of our State 
north and south. 
to our northern line than it isto our southern line. 
Consequently everything raised north of St. Paul 
would have to run south to St. Paul, and then 


| cross over to Wisconsin, in order to reach the 


Wisconsin railroad for the lake. The argument 
of those Senators can only hold good as to the 
produce which is raised in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Paul, orsouth of it; and here I wish to state 
that there is a road now in progress from the 
western terminus of the La Crosse and Milwau- 


| kee railroad running due west across our State, 


nearly fifty miles of itcompleted, running through 
the richest farming portion of our State, which 
acts as a feeder to that great Wisconsin railroad. 

I have no doubt that the building of the road 
which is asked for in this bill will affect some- 
what the business of the road which the Senators 
from Wisconsin are laboring so zealously to pro- 
tect; but I submit that that is hardly a broad 


| enough gauge for a Senator in the Congress of 
{1 admit that what | 


the United States to run upon. 


Our city and State would | 


Mr. | 
Rice, as I have said, is one of the directors of the || 
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It is much further from there || 


| 


the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Doouittie] | 


has said in regard to the Senators from his State 
favoring land grants in Minnesota is true. I be- 
lieve those honorable Senators, as a general rule, 
have favored measures tending to the advance- 
ment of the State of Minnesota; but why do they 
oppose this proposition? Is it because some men 
out of Wisconsin are or pretend to be interested 


in a railroad charter from Hudson to Lake Su- | 


| Ing. 


| 


| ago. 


_ 96% 


perior? I understand that those men represent 


|| capital in New York and in Philadelphia, and 


other eastern cities. | do not understand that they 
are Wisconsin gentlemen. lL understand that they 


feat this bill; and why? oe because one rail- 
road corporation is to be slightly affected by it. 
I do not think the honorable Senators from 
Wisconsin fully understand the difficulties of con- 
necting St. Paul with Hudson by railroad. In 
the first place, the banks of the Mississippi river 


| at St. Paul are, I think, about two hundred and 


fifty feet high. The banks of the river St. Croix 


| at Hudson are, perhaps, equally high, and a rail- 


road must run over the high level lands between 
those two rivers. To get down to the river-bed 
at Hudson will require a very circuitous route. 
I do not believe that a railroad between the two 
races can be built short of twenty-five miles in 
weer g although an air line would not, perhaps, 
be more than sixteen miles between the two. It 
would be a very expensive road to build, and 
when built would only accommodate the country 
in the immediate vicinity of St. Paul, leaving all 
that vast region of country north of it entirely 
without any access either to Lake Superior or to 


| the Mississippi river. 


It is said by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Dooxittie] that my former colleague, Mr. Rice, 
procured the passage of a resolution to which the 
Northern Pacific railroad in Minnesota, as it is 
called, may swing around, divert its grant (run- 
ning northward toward the Canada line) from the 


| vicinity of Crow Wing and run to Lake Superior. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE,. Any point between St. 
Anthony’s falls and Crow Wing; and [ under- 
stand your Legislature has fixed a point which I 
believe is called Onoka—I am not familiar with 
the names. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The precise point is im- 
material so far as regards what I have to say. 
The Legislature did pass a law allowing thet 
company to do that in pursuance of the joint res- 


| olution of Congress; but during the last season 


the president of that company visited England 
for the purpose of buying iron for his road, and 
he made a purchase, but it was upon the condition 


| that the company should not accept that grant of 
Congress, and, in consequence of that, the com- 
| pany have not accepted it; and, therefore, so far 


as that is concerned, that resolution goes for noth- 
It was the express condition of the English 
merchants who sold the iron that the road should 
continue on, in pursuance of the original grant 
from Congress, toward the Canada line. 

Mr. HOWE. Who is the president of that 


| road? 


Mr. WILKINSON. Edmund Rice, Esq., the 
brother of the late Senator Rice. 

Mr. HOWE. Residing at St. Paul? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Residing atSt. Paul; and 
the company have not accepted the privilege 
granted by the resolution passed by Congress to 
which the honorable Senator [Mr. Doo.itrie 
referred. Hence we have no communication anc 


| no provision,as the law now stands, for any com- 


munication with Lake Superior. 

[ have not usually at home advocated the in- 
terests of railroad companies gotten up for pur- 
poses of speculation, and I think my colleague 
will bear me out inthat statement. If I believed 
that this was a speculative concern, if it was a 
company organized for purposes of speculation, I 
would have nothing to do with itand I would not 
say one word about it here; but, sir, the interests 
of our people are deeply concerned in this matter. 
The people of St. Paul and the country north of 
it are intensely excited on this very question. 
They ask for this grant more earnestly than they 
ask for any other measure affecting their interest 
which is before Congress or likely to be before 
Congress during the present year. There isa 
determination on the part of our people to put 
their money into this road and build it. Weknow 
how difficult it is for new communities like Min- 
nesota to furnish the means necessary to build a 


railroad; andasthisis the shortestand quickest and 
| easiest tine of communication to the sea-board, 


they have asked that this grant may be made. 

I suppose that for the first forty miles after 
leaving St. Paul the company will get no land at 
all, for | suppose that land was al! taken up years 
After going about forty miles, you come 
to a lumber country that has not thus far been 
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settied up very much, but there isthrough ali that 
country north a series of swamps and marshes 


rendering the land comparatively valueless unless 
some communication of this kind can be obtained 
through it, 

[ have nothing to say about the propriety of 
Congress passing this bill, because that matter 
has been submitted to the appropriate committee, 
the Committee on Public Lands, and the propri- 
ety of this measure has been so ably defended by 
members of that committee that I do not think tt 
is worth while for me to say anything about it, 
I must insist, however, that the argument urged 
by the honorable Senators from Wisconsin that 
their road from Hudson is just as favorable to 
Minnesota as this one running from St. Paul to 


Superior is unsound in fact, and anybody looking 
at the map of our State will see that it cannot be 
Besides, if we take our wheat, for instance, 


from St. Paui across to Hludson, there must bea 


} pment at Pludson, and everybody knows 
that a reshipment will enhance very much the 
‘ Lot transportation, 

lorthe reasons which I have stated, I hope that 


this motion to recommuiuitl may not pre vail, partic- 
uly when the honorable chairman of the Com- 
m Pubhhe Lands opposes the mouon, but 
Hata vole may be had on the bill, and thatit may 
prom ily disposed of, 
Vir. HENDRICKS. Since I took my seat, 
one of the Senators informs me that | was mis- 


rriittes 


ken in regard to the character of the harbor at 
1 neyer was there personally; but the 
iator to whom | allude informs me that he was 
there, and that it is a very good harbor indeed. 
As that point is not at all material in respect to 
this measure, | wish to make this explanation, 
and to withdraw what I said before in respect to 
the character of that harbor. 

Mr. WILKINSON. 


rard 


uperiors 


to the remark just dropped by the Senator 
from Indiana. I think he is partially mistaken; 
butat the same time I think he is correct in the 
tatement that Bayfield is a much better harbor, 
It is protected by a number of islands that lie out 
in the lake, and [| suppose it is one of the best 
harbors on.that lake or anywhere else. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, if | had failed 
to convince myself that this bill ought to be re- 
committed to the Committee on Public Lands, 
the Senator from Minnesom, (Mr. Witkinson,] 
and especially the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Llenpricks,| would have convinced me beyond 
all room for doubt. The Senator from Indiana 
takes precisely the view of the expediency of this 


[ will say a word in re- | 











she might have ten years to build the road, and 
the ten years are notout. Upon amere assump- 
tioh, when you are told that the road is in prog- 
ress of being built, upon a mere suspicion or 
surmise that Wisconsin will not complete the road 
in the other two years, are you going to forfeit 
the franchise and the grant? I do not think that 
is correct legislation. 
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Another reason the Senator from Indiana as- | 


signs why he distrusts the completion of the road 
from Hudson to Superior: he assumes that no 
company which understands its interests will build 
a road to Superior when it has the right to build 
a road to Bayfield, because he says Bayfield has 
the best harbor. Well, | putthis question to the 
Senator from Indiana: will nota road from Hud- 
son to Bay fic ld accommodate the trade of Min- 
nesota as well as a road from Hudson to Supe- 
rior, if it strikes a harbor further eastand strikes 
a better harbor? 

Mr. HENDRICKS, Certainly. 

Mr. HOWE. ‘Then if there is a probability 
of the road being built to Bayfield that is as good 
a reason against making this grant, on the Sena- 
tor’s own views of policy, as would be the prob- 
ability of building a road from Hudson to Supe- 
rior, 

‘The Senator says that the harbor at Superior is 
an insuflicient one, a poor one; but he partially 
retracts that statement. lL have stated the fact to 


the Senate that upon my information the Minne- | 


sota road is intended to terminate at that very 
harbor, the harbor of Superior, and that Minne- 
sota 18 struggling to get a cession of that portion 
of our State in order to give her a barbor within 
her own State. | have not heard that statement 
contradicted; no Senator tells me that | am mis- 
informed on that point; and I think, therefore, the 
very reasons urged here by the Senator from In- 
diana ought to be conclusive upon the Senate in 


|| favor of the recommittal of this bill. 


kind of legislation that IL have presented. Hesays | 


that if there is 
tion, and with a fair promise of being built, be- 
tween Hudson and [: 

ought potto be made, because it will interfere with 
the success of that enterprise and wili endanger 
ils success, that it is a wrong to it, and he would 
not favor the grant; but he assumes and he says 


that be could obtain no information satisfactory | 


a railroad in progress of construc- | 


ake Superior, this grant | 


to him that there was any fair probability of that | 


road being built. 
there was any evidence before the committee on 
that point, and he said no. Now, let me say to 
the Senator that at that period of time | was pre- 
cisely as ignorant on this point as any man could 
be; L had no information whatever in regard to it. 


‘Those represented in the Hudson and Superior || 


road were not represented before the committee; 
they were not represented before this Congress. 
I knew nothing about it. Since that time l have 
received information which I do believe, which I 


L put the question to him if | 


do credit,and | am told that if this matter can be | 


recommitted to that committee the evidence veri- 
fying the information which | have, and which I 
have stated to the Senate, will be produced; and 
then if that should turn out so, the Senator from 
Indiana os precluded, by his own views of propri- 
ety stated here, from supporting this bill. | ask 
that the bill be sent to the committee that they 
may be able to tell us upon testimony when it 
comes back here whether there is a fair probabil- 
ity of that road being built or not. 

The Senator says that eight years have trans- 
pired; he says he appreciates the difficulues which 
have stood in the way of the building of the road 
down to this time, and notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties he thinks eight years are sufficient to have 
built the road. 
that grant, you told the State of Wisconsin that 


Now indulge me in but a single word in reply 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WiLkinson. } 
He ventures to say that our opposition to this 


|| grant runs on rather a too narrow gauge for Sen- 


ators of the United States [Lam obliged to say 
to my friend from Minnesota that he and | differ 
widely as to whatis the proper gauge for a Sena- 
tor of the United States to run upon. I concede 
as readily as he asserts, that a Senator ought not 
to run on a very narrow one, but on a broad 
gauge; but he and I differ materially as to what 
a broad gauge is. ~ 
W hat is the attitude of Minnesota? She comes 


in hereand says, ‘* We wantan outlet for our prod- || 


ucts; we want to go to Lake Superior.” 


ae Very 
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and the State of Minnesota would not be dwarfed 
by taking either track; but thé State of Minne- 
sota would be developed by taking it, especially 
by taking the western one. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. President, I am a 
little surprised that so much feeling should be 
manifested by the honorable Senator from Wis- 
consin,[Mr. Howe.] I am perfectly willing that 
he shall have his road if he can get it built; but 
the grant for it was made eight years ago, and [ 
venture to say there has not been a cross-tie laid 
on that road yet, and I venture to say that there has 
not been one solitary mile of that road built. Does 
he ask us to wait eight or ten years more? 

Mr. HOWE. No, sir. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Does heask us to continue 
to pay a tribute to railway companies of twelve 
cents a bushel over and above what we could get 
our wheatcarried fora few yearsago? A partof 
our State is now supporting the road from La 
Crosse to Milwaukee, one hundred and eighty 
miles, with our wheat that we are sending over 
it. Lam very glad that the prosperity of Wiscon- 
sinis so great. She has nearlya million people, 
She has Lake Michigan on her whole eastern bor- 
der. She is geographically better situated than 
almost any other State in this Union, certainly as 
well situated as any of the western States except, 
perhaps, Michigan; with that exception she has 
more natural advantages and easier communica- 
tion with the sea-board than any other western 
State. With these natural facilities, and in view 
| of what has been granted to that State heretofore 

by Congress, and her great prosperity, lam a little 
surprised that her Senators should exhibit so much 
feeling against this measure which proposes to aid 
a road from St. Paul one hundred and forty mijes 


|| to Lake Superior. 


well,’? we say, *‘ you have an outlet now being | 
| built for you under a grant made years ago; can | 
you not come over it, itrunsa little to the east | 


of your line; can you not come over that?” No; 
that is a narrow gauge.’’ ‘* Very well,’’ we say, 
** you have another grant running through your 
own State; you have a road already built from 
St. Paul up to the mouth of Rum river along the 
valley of the Mississippi, running toward Lake 
Superior, and you have a right already to swing 


| your northwest road from om | point between St. 


Anthony and Crow Wing and run it to Lake Su- 
BPvt,. In other words the law says to St. 
-aul—I do not mean the apesue, Mr. President, 


I mean the town of that name—*‘ if you will con- | 


sent to go to Lake Superior by way of Hudson, 
you can go along; the grants are already made; 
the roads are already being made.” It says to 
St. Paul, “If you will consent to go to Superior, 


| taking any point on the Mississippi above St An- 


thony in your path, you can go; the rights are 
already conceded, the roads already being con- 


|| structed,’’ and the cars are actually running about 


| thirty miles on that line, I am told. 


| course, butit isnot my notion. 
D | whether the apostle or the town, can afford to go to 
Mr. President, when you made || 


** No; we 
cannot go that way, that is a narrow gauge; put 
us righton this peninsula; start us from the town 
of St. Paul; give us a track by ourselves right 
along through this country,’’ which, says the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, is a waste, a desolation, a 
desert uninhabited and uninhabitable, valueless, 
worth only fifty cents an acre—* give us a track 
over that; that is the broad gauge that suits us.”’ 

if that suits the idea of the Senate as to what 
a broad gauge is or ought to be, | acquiesce, of 
I think St. Paul, 


Superior by the way of the mouth of Rum river; 


The Senator seems to think that our interests 
will be greatly subserved by going over the Wis- 
consin road. I submit whether he will not allow 
the people of Minnesota to judge for themselves. 
If such a measure as this sliould come here from 
Wisconsin, and they were to ask for aid from 
| Congress, | do not think I should dictate to th: 

honorable Senators from Wisconsin what it was 
| for the interest of the people of Wisconsin to do; 
but 1 would take the opinion of their representa- 
tives here on such a question. 

I will not detain the Senate any further than to 
| say that the people of our State have taken up this 
measure in sober earnest, with the intention of 
| putting their money into this road and building it, 
and if Congress will aid the State by passing this 
bill they will be very glad of it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I shall not 
take up the time of the Senate. I wish to come 
to a vote on this question, and first to say a sin- 
gle word in reply to the Senator from Indiana. 
| He seems to state that nothing has been done to- 
ward the building of the Wisconsin road; he seems 
to state that if he were assured that that road 
was about to be built in good faith, he should 
oppose the granting of land to another rival road 
substantially over the same route. Now, sir, | 
understand the fact to be that if the biil be com- 
mitted to the committee it will appear to the sat- 
isfaction of the committee that a large amount of 
capital has already been invested in that road, 
aud its resources are in such a condition as to in- 
sure its completion. 

1 will state another fact, which did not occur 
to me when he was on the floor before, and which 
my colleague also forgot to state; and that is that 
our Legislature is passing laws authorizing the 
various counties along the line of road from Hud- 


|| son to Superior, as counties, to loan the credit of 


the counties in the construction af the road. 
That is an additional fact that I presume the com- 
mittee knew nothing about. 
| The truth is that the question about this grant 
went before the committee, and the Wisconsin 
side of the question was never heard before the 
| committee at all, It is true, as the members of 
the committee say, they knew what laws had been 
| passed by Congress; and they had the laws be- 
fore them; and they raised the same question 
among themselves about the propriety of this 
grant; but as to there being any facts before the 
committee as to what Wisconsin had done, or 
those who act under the authority of Wisconsin 
had done, there was no evidence whatever before 
| the committee. I suggest is it not fair and just 


or by the way of Hudson on the St. Croix river; |pthat the committee should. hear this? The Sen- 


weaiard 
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ate, situated as we are, cannot get hold of those 
facts and consider them in open session as well 
as they can be considered in committee. Besides 
that, sir, | have not become so possessed of the 


facts myself that I can state to the Senate pre- | 


cisely the condition of the question. I want it to 
go to the committee that they may learn the pre- 
cise facts, and have the evidence before the com- 
mittee to know how far capital has become in- 
vested, how far vested rights may be injured by 
this rival grant; and this, it seems to me, is ask- 
ing but little. Wisconsin does not ask anything 


|} navigable waters of the Mississippi and the nav- | 


more than it hasa right to ask, that its side should | 


be heard in the committee, and the facts really | 


presented; and that is the question pending on this | 


motion to recommit. I knowa committee are al- 


ways reluctantto have this labor imposed on them; | 
when they have once had a question before them, 

they are very glad to get rid of it and have it | 
brought before the Senate; but, after all, if there | 
are gentlemen connected with this road who can | 


give them direct and positive information as to 
the condition of its resources, how far they have 
proceeded in building the road and complying 
with the terms of the grant, itseems to me it would 
be very unjust not to allow them to be heard and 
let the facts come before the committee. 


All that | 


has been considered before the committee as yet | 


really has been the question of law, the law of the 
case, not the facts of the case, and it is the facts 
of the case that want to be considered. 


One word more I desire to say to my honorable | 


friends from Minnesota. 


they to connect the navigable waters of Lake Su- | 


perior with the navigable waters of the Missis- 


sippi by every railroad route and by every water | 


route possible, and it is from a national interest 
as well as a State and local interest; but I say to 
my honorable friends who represent Minnesota 
on this floor, that the proposition introduced into 
this body and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to open a water route through the 
Wisconsin and Fox rivers to Green bay, is a 
question of more interest to Minnesota and to 
lowa than al! the railroads put together; because 
when from St. Paul the steamboats that load on 


the banks of the Mississippi can go themselves | 
to the navigable waters of the lakes, when produce | 


can be shipped to Green bay in the same steamers 
that goto St. Paul,as it can be by an expenditure 
not exceeding $2,500,000, the producing inter- 
ests of Minnesota and of northern Lowa are more 
interested in it than they are in all the railroads 
that can be built across Wisconsin, because the 
water will float the produce so much cheaper, and 


there can be no monopoly upon a water route of | 


communication; and this very opening of a water 
route is what is necessary to prevent the monopo- 
lies in the railroad routes. 

At the same time I do not object to your com- 
munication between St. Paul and Lake Superior, 
nor do I object to a communication through the 
State of Minnesota to Superior. The law now, 


under the resolution which Mr. Rice, as Senator | 


from Minnesota, got through this body the last 
session he was here, authorizes the building of a 


railroad to Superior to connect with a route lead- | 


ing to St. Paul at any place between St. Anthony 
(which is only eight miles west of St. Paul) and 
Crow Wing. They can choose their own line. 
Go eight miles further west than St. Paul,and you 


have already a right to build a road and have a 
land grant over it. 


That is the law of Congress 


as it stands now; but will you make another rail- | 


road grant, bringing it still nearer the grant which || 


was made to Wisconsin? 
Speaking of the railroad grants to Wisconsin, 
I presume to say now that | was altogether mis- 


taxen when | was on the floor before in stating | 


that Minnesota had two acres to our one. I pre- 
sume, from looking over the maps, that she has 
had more than five acres granted by the United 
States to aid in the construction of railroads, to 
one that Wisconsin has had. 

Mr, President, | hope this bill will be sent to 


the committee, and let all these facts be heard there. | 
Let the committee get the definite facts, sworn | 


testimony if you please, in relation to what has 
been done on this road. 
Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. President, I trust Sena- 


tors will recollect that the people of Minnesota who 
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sin. It is inthe State of Minnesota that we ask 
foragrantoflands. Isit not surprising that we 
should meet with this Opposition on the part of 
the State of Wisconsin, as though we were trying 
to invade that State and asking for her lands? Is 
itan unfair thing for us to ask that we may have 


within our own State a connection between the 


igable waters of the lake? Is it unreasonable? 
Our immense system of railroads is just beginning 
to be developed in Minnesota, and upon various 
parts of it we have thirty or forty miles of rail- 
road already completed, and the measures are in 
active operation for its further completion; and is 
it not a fair and proper thing that at this point of 


| concenteation of all these roads we should have 


| to submit them, 





come here through their Legislature, they and their || 
Legislature understanding allthe facts,are nothere | 
asking a donation of land in the State of Wiscon- | 


| unfavorably. 


within our own State an outlet to Lake Superior? 
Is it not a most unreasonable thing to attempt to 
deny it to us? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, | confess that 
my impressions are in favor of the bill reported 
by the committee; and if it be pressed to a vote 
now, as at present advised I shall vote for it. 
But the honorable Senators from Wisconsin, both 
of them, urge with great earnestness that there are 
facts in this case which have not been presented 
before the committee who reported the bill, and 
which they have had no opportunity as yet to 
present. ‘The committee are not, as, of course, 
no committee is, disposed to take back a bill which 
they think they have examined; but still, if these 


| Senators are of opinion that they have important | 


We are as anxious as || facts not yet presented to the committee, it seems 


to me but justthat they shall have an opportunity 


very short time. It will be in the power of the 


committee to report it again, even to-morrow. If 


the Senators from Wisconsin have not the facts 
ready, and are not prepared to furnish them to 
the committee within such reasonable time as the 
committee think they ought to do so, of course 
the bill can come back at once. If they present 
them, and if, on considering them, no alteration 
is produced in the opinion of the committee, they 
can again report the bill, and the Senate can act 
upon it. The delay will be very short, and it 
seems to me better, under the circumstances, that 
the bill should go back rather than be pressed to 
a vote now, 

The Senate seems very thin, and a division may 


not result in the passage of the bill, even if a ma- | 
1 sug- | 


jority of those present are in favor of it. 
gest that it would be advisable at least to recom- 
mit the bill. 

Mr. HARLAN. I wish to state that the very 
question about which the argument has maa Fa 
sented was the very first question submittec 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
to the committee for its consideration. 


and then the second question submitted by the 
chairman was whether the resolution to which 
Senators have referred, authorizing the diversion 
of another grant of land in Minnesota, was of 
sufficient importance to justify them in reporting 


both of these questions in their order, decided in 


| favor of reporting the bill favorably. 


Mr. HOWE. Let meremind the Senator that 
at the time the committee passed upon those ques- 


lions, it is very evident (ggy passed upon them | 


on the assumption that nothing had been done 
toward building the Hudson and Superior road. 


Mr. HARLAN. 


done, but that not very much had been done. 


the committee they would have reported favora- 
bly if that road had been completed and in run- 
ning order. Atleast my vote would have been 
so given. I acted on the ground that the road 


through Wisconsin would not be built; but if it | 


should be, nevertheless Minnesota had a right to 


this grant under the policy that has been adopted 
by Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on | 


the motion to recommit the bill. 
Mr. HOWE. | ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 8, nays 29; as follows: 
VEAS 
Howe, Morgaa, and Sherman—é. 


It can delay the bill but for a || 


by 


The first | 
leading question submitted to the committee by | 
the chairman was whether the existence of the | 
grant in Wisconsin ought to weigh against a fa- | 
vorable report of the bill sent to the committee; | 


ry ® | 
Ihe committee, after considering 


Not that nothing had been | 
Yet, 


| as [ stated before, | think from the indications of 


Messrs. Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foster, Harris, | 
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NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Buckalew, Carlile, 
Chandler, Conness, Cowan, Foot, Grimes, Harding, Rar 
lan, Hendricks, Howard, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Lane 
of Kansas, McDougall, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Powell, ham 
sey, Riddle, Sumner, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, 
Willey, Wilson, and Wright—29, 


So the Senate refused to recommit the bill, 
|| Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 move now that the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill be postponed until 
Thursday next, in order that I may produce the 
facts bearing upon this question before the Sen- 
ate, as 1 cannot get it sent to a committee. 

Mr. RAMSEY. I trust the Senator for a mo- 
| ment at least will withdraw the motion, to enable 
me now to present my amendment. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 have no objection to 
that, certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEY. I now propose to amend the 
amendment of the committee in the first section 
by striking out all after the word * thereof,’’ in 
the thirteenth line, and insert what | send to the 
Chair. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. As I have moved that the 
bill be postponed until Thursday next, let an 
| order be made to print the amegdment. 

Mr. RAMSEY. It has been printed. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I understand that there 
are some amendments which the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands will offer to the bill, 
and | suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin to 
waive this motion to postpone for the present, 
and let the bill be perfected. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I may desire to offeramend- 
ments myself to the bill. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The Senator can do it 
when the billcomes up. Ihope he will allow the 
amendments of the chairman of the committee to 
be acted upon by the Senate now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to post- 
pone the further consideration of the bill untl 
Thursday next, 

The question being put, there were, on a divis- 
ion—ayes 15, noes 14; not a quorum voting. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILKINSON. On consultation with my 
colleague, we waive all objection to the postpone- 
ment of the bill, as that seems to be desired by 
some of its friends. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If that be the case, 1 am 
willing to withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The fact appears 
by the last division that the Senate is without a 
quorum, and it cannot proceed with business un- 
ul the fact appears that there is a quorum pres- 
ent. The Secretary will therefore call the roll on 
the motion to postpone, 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 27, nays 9; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Buckalew, Carlile, 
Conness, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Harris, Howard, Howe, Jolinson, Lane of Indiana, 
Lane of Kansas, Mc Dougall, Morgan, Morrill, Powell, Rid 


die, Sherman, Willey, Wilson, and Wright—7. 
NAYS— Messrs. Chandler, Harding, Harlan, Hendricks, 
Nesmith, Ramsey, Sumner, Van' Winkle, and Wilkinson 


‘ 
awa) 





So the motion to postpone was agreed to. 
PAY OF COLORED TROOPS. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to take up the bill (S. 
No. 145) to equalize the pay of soldiers in the 
United States Army. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. | now move that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 


The motion was agreed to; and after some time 
spent in executive session, the doors were re- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 7, 1864. 
The House met at twelve o’clock,m., 
by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuannine, 


The Journal of Saturday last was read and ap- 
|| proved. 


Prayer 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER stated the business first in 
|| order to be the call of committees for reports for 


|| reference, notto be brought up again by a motion 
|| to reconsider. 
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The list of committees was called over, but no 
reports pres nted, 

CALL OF STATES FOR RESOLUTIONS. 

The SPEAKER stated the next business in 
order to be the call of States in their inverted or- 
der, commencing with the State of Ohio, for res- 
olutions and the introduction of bills. 

COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by 
the Clerk that both members on the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills are absent from the House. 


| 


The | 


Chair asks the privilege of appointing a commit- | 


tee temporarily for the examination of bills. 
No objection being made, the Speaker ap- 
pointed Mr. Pike and Mr. McKinney. 


DICTIONARY OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. SPALDING submitted the following pre- | 


amble and resolution, and on their adoption de- 
manded the previous question: 

Whereas doubts exist in respect to the binding force 
and efficacy of either of the resolutions of this House passed 
on the subjeet of tye Dictionary of Congress during the 
present session: Tileretore, 


Resolved, That the resolution providing for printing said 


work, passed February 12, 1864, be, and the same is here- 
by, affirmed as the resolution of this House in all particu- 
lars, save only the price thereof, which is hereby limited 
to the sum of one dollar per copy. 


On seconding the demand for the previous ques- 


tion, the vote was—ayes 34, noes 18; no quorum | 


voting. 

Mr. BEAMAN moved that there be a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The roll was accordingly called over, and the | 


following members failed to answer to their names: 


Messrs. William J. Allen, Anderson, Baxter, Blaine, 
Clay, Cobb, Cravens, Henry Winter Davis, Dawson, Edger- 
ton, English, Fenton, Frank, Gooch,Grider, Griswold, Hale, 
Hall, Benjamin G. Harris, Higby, Holman, Hotchkiss, 
Jenckes, Philip Jolinson, Orlando Kellogg, King, Le Blond, 
Littlejohn, Long, Longyear, Lovejoy, Marcy, Marvin, Mc- 
Allister, McDowell, McIndoe, Leonard Myers, Nelson, 
Norton, Odell, Charles O'Neill, Patterson, Pomeroy, Rad 
ford, Samuel J. Randall, William H. Randall, Robinson, 


Rogers, Edward H. Rollins, Scofield, Sloan, Stebbins, John | 
BR. Steele, William G. Steele, Strouse, Thomas, Ward, | 


Elihu B. Washburne, Chilton A. White, Winfield, Benja 
min Wood, Fernando Wood, Woodbridge, and Yeaman. 


The Speaker announced that one hundred and 


eighteen members—a quorum—had answered to 
their names. 

Mr. STILES moved that all further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The question recurred on seconding the demand 
for the nnene question. 


The House divided; and the vote stood—ayes 


52, noes 43. 


Mr. MORRILL called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Morrie 
and SpaLpINnG were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 55, noes 40. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was then ordered to be put. 

Mr, MORRILL moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; and on that motion called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 46, nays 63; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Arnold, Ashley, Baxter, Bea- 
man, Jacob B, Blair, Boutwell, Ambrose W. Clark, Free 
man Clarke, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, Eckley, Eliot, 
Parnsworth, Grinnell, Holman, Asahel W. Hubbard, Hul- 
burd, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Loan, 
MeBride, McClurg, Samuel F. Miller, Morrill, Daniel Mor- 
ris, Amos Myers, Orth, Perham, Pike, Price, John H. Rice, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shannon, Smithers, Stevens, Upson, 
Van Valkenburgh, William B. Washburn, Wilder, Wil- 
son, and Windom—46. 

NAY S—Messrs. James C. Allen, Alley, Ancona, Ander- 
son, Baily, Augustus C. Baldwin, John D. Baldwin, Fran- 
cis P. Blair, Bliss, Brandegee, Brooks, Broomall, William 
G. Brown, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Creswell, Dawson, Dem- 
ing, Dixon, Eden, Eldridge, Finck, Ganson, Garfield, Hall, 
Harding, Harrington, Charles M. Harris, Herrick, Hutch- 
ins, William Johuson, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, Knapp, Law, 
Lazear, Mallory, McKinney, Middleton, William H. Miller, 
Moorhead, Morrison, Noble, John O'Neill, Perry, Pruyn, 
Alexander H. Rice, James 8S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, Smith, 
Spalding, Starr, Stiles, Stuart, Sweat, Thayer, Voorhees, 
Wadsworth, Whaley, Joseph W. White, and Williams—63. 


So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. SMITH stated that his colleague, Mr. 
RANDALL, was confined to his room by sickness. 

Mr. VAN VALKENBURGH stated that his 








colleague, Mr. Fenton, was detained from the 
Heuse by indisposition. 

Mr. ANCONA stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Srrouse, had been called home on important bus- 
iness. 


Mr. LAW stated that his colleague, Mr. Ep- | 


GERTON, was detained from the House by sick- 
ness. 

Mr. WEBSTER, not being within the bar when 
his name was called, asked leave to vote. 

Mr. MORRILL objected. 

Mr. LONGYEAR, not being within the bar 
when his name was called, asked leave to vote. 

Mr. STILES objected. 

The vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 7 

The question reeurred on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 65, nays 49; as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. James C. Allen, Alley, Ancona, Ander- 


son, Baily, Augustus C. Baldwin, John D. Baldwin, Francis | 


P. Blair, Bliss, Brandegee, Brooks, Broomall, William G. | 


Brown, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Creswell, Dawson, Dem- 
ing, Dennison, Dixon, Eden, Eldridge, Ganson, Garfield, 
Hail, Harding, Harrington, Charles M. Harris, Herrick, 
Hutchins, William Jolinson, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, Knapp, 
Law, Lazear, Mallory, McKinney, Middleton, William H. 


| Miller, Moorhead, Morrison, Noble, John ONeill, Perry, 


| Smith, Spalding, 


Pruyn, Alexander H. Rice, James 5S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, 
Starr, Stiles, Stuart, Sweat, Thayer, 
Voorhees, Wadsworth, Webster, Whaley, Joseph W. 
White, Williams, and Wilder—65. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ashley, Baxter, 
Beaman, Jacob B. Blair, Boutwell, Ambrose W. Clark, 


Freeman Clarke, Dawes, Donnelly, Driggs, Duinont, Eck- | 


ley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Grinnell, Holman, Hooper, Asahel 


W. Hubbard, Hulburd, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, Francis W. | 
| Kellogg, 


Loan, Longyear, McClurg, Samuel F. Miller, 
Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Orth, Pendleton, Per- 
hain, Pike, Price, John H. Rice, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 


non, Smithers, Stevens, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, William | 


B. Washburn, Wilson, and Windom—49. 
So the resolution was adopted. 


3efore the vote was announced, 

Mr. MgBRIDE, not being within the bar when 
his name was called,asked leave to vote. 

Mr. STILES objected. 

Mr. COLE, not { 
name was called, asked leave to vote. 

Mr. STILES objected. 

The vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 

Mr. SPALDING moved to reconsider the vote 


by which the resolution was adopted; and also | 
| moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon | 


the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I give notice that 


| when Illinois is again called I shall introduce a 


resolution repealing the one just adopted. 


EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 


Mr. COX. I submit the following resolution, 


eing within the bar when his || 





and demand the previous question on its passage: | 
Resolved, That the President communicate to this House | 


what steps, if any, he has taken, or is now taking, for the ex- || 


change of prisoners ; and that, if compatible with the pub- 
lic service, he communicate all unpublished correspond- 
ence in relation to such exchange. 


On seconding the demand for the previous ques- 


tion, on a division there were—ayes 36, noes 55. | 


Mr. DAWES. 
lution. 

Mr. ANCONA. k move that the resolution 
be laid upon the table, in order to get a vote on it. 

TheSPEAKER. Debate arising, the previous 


I propose to debate the reso- | 


question not having been seconded, the resolution | 


must lie over. 
Mr. COX. I demand tellers on seconding the 
demand for the previous question. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Cox and | 


Dawes were a 
Mr. COX. I will somodify my resolution that 


it will read, ‘* this information shall be furnished | 


if notincompatible with the public interest.’” We 
wantto know what is going on in reference to the 
exchange of prisoners. 

Mr. DAWES. [I have entireconfidence in the 
military arm of the Government in reference to 
this matter, quite as much, at least, as in our own 
competency. 

Mr. COX. I do this on behalf of the prisoners 
of war and their friends at home. 

Mr. DAWES. I think that the interests of the 
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prisoners of war are safer in the hands of the De- 





partment than in ours. 

On seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
tion, the tellers reported—ayes forty-four. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. Does not the resolution lie 
over if objection be made? 

TheSPEAKER. It does, as it isa call on one 
of the Executive Departments. 

Mr. STEVENS. Then Iobject, and it must go 
over. 

The SPEAKER. The House is now dividing, 

Mr. GRINNELL. I rise to a point of order, 


| The resolution is objected to, and it must go over, 


and I ask that further division be suspended. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows of no way 
by which a division of the House can be inter- 
rupted, except by unanimous consent. 

rhe tellers reported—noes fifty-six. 

So the previous question was not seconded. 
Mr. DAWES. propose to debate the reso- 
ution, 

TheSPEAKER. Then it goes over, under the 


rule. 
TRIAL OF JAMES M. HUNT. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ohio, submitted the follow- 


| ing resolution, on which he demanded the pre- 
| vious question: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to com- 
municate to this House all the testimony and proceedings 
before a military commission which convened at Norfolk, 


| Virginia, on the 28th day of December, 1863, for the trial of 


James M. Hunt, Jate master of transportation and super 
intendent of vessels in the quartermaster’s department of 
the department of Virginia. 


Mr. SCOFIELD. I object to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Being a call on one of the 
Executive Departments, it must lie over under the 
rule, objection being made, even after the call for 
the previous question. 


MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. ALLEY. Has the morning hour ex- 


pired? 
The SPEAKER. It has. 
Mr. ALLEY. Iask the unanimous consent 


of the House to report back from the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads House bill No. 
142, to provide for carrying the mails from the 
United States to foreign ports, and for other pur- 
poses. It is of great importance to the Depart- 
ment and the country, and will elicit, I think, lit- 
tle or no discussion. 

Mr. LOAN. I object. 

Mr. ALLEY. I move to suspend the rules for 
the purpose indicated. 

The rules were suspended, and the report was 
received. 

Mr. ALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the first section 
provides that all steamersand sailing vessels owned 
by citizens of the United States shall be compelled 
to carry the mails from any port in the United 
States to any foreign port, or from any foreign 
port to any port in the United States, for such 
reasonable compensation as may be allowed by 
law. The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads thought this provision was just and proper, 
inasmuch as they receive the protection of the 
United States Government at a vast expense, and 
it is no more than what should be required of 
them that they should be compelled to perform 
this service for the Government. This 1s in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, and has received, | believe, the unanimous 
consent of the committee. 

The second section provides suitable penalties 
for the enforcement of the provisions of the first 
section. 

The third section authorizes the Postmaster 


| General to make contracts to continue, not ex- 


ceeding four years, for the transportation of all 
mailable matter. other than letters, and of such 
letters as may be so directed, by the isthmus or 
the Nicaragua routes, provided the expenditure 
for the service shall not exceed $160,000 per an- 
num. And in case more than one company !s 


| engaged in rendering this service, the Postmaster 


General shal] determine the proportion of this 
sum which shall be paid to each. 

At the present time the Department have con- 
tracted for carrying the mails by the overland 
route at an annual expense of $1,000,000. The 
newspaper mail and matter other than letters are 
conveyed by sea at a compensation, I believe, of 

160,000 per annum to the parties carrying !t. 
hat service at present is contracted for by the 
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contractors who carry this overland mail for 
1,000,000. The Department thought it would 
e better for the Government to contract directly 
for this sea service, as they then would have ex- 
clusive control and jurisdiction over the whole 
matter. Ithink there can be no objection to this 
provision. 
The fourth section provides that all mailable 
matter which may be conveyed by mail west- 
ward beyond the western boundary of Kansas, 








and eastward from the eastern boundary of Cali- | 


fornia, shall be subject to prepaid letter postage 
rates, 


this difficulty: a great quantity of heavy mail 


matter is now sent by the overland mail which | 


should go by sea. The additional proviso is 
to prevent remailing from different points in the 
Territories on this side, and on that side in the 
same manner, by which the Government would 
be compelled to carry a great deal of mail matter 
over this route by this dodge which ought to go 
by sea. There is, however, a provision in the 
proviso to that section which gives to the pub- 
lishers of papers the right to send by this over- 
land mail copies of their papers to bona fide sub- 
scribers between the intermediate points I have 
mentioned, at the usual rates. 

The fifth section provides that the Postmaster 
General may, if he shall deem it for the public 
interests, enter into contracts for any period not 
exceeding one year, for the transportation of the 
mails in steamships, by sea, between any of the 
ports in the United States; and that the sea ser- 
vice already performed by his order on the At- 
lantic coast and Gulf of Mexico be paid for out 
of any moneys appropriated for the service of the 
Post Office Department; also for such service al- 
ready performed upon the Pacific coast a sum not 
exceeding $1,500, to be paid for out of any money 
appropriated for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment. This provision legalizes the transport- 
ation of mails by sea, which has been performed 
for the last year upon the Atlantic coast to New 
Suhail, amd dahiar places where there has been 
no opportunity to send the mails by land. Under 
the <xisting laws the Sixth Auditor refused to 
pay the bills which have been allowed by the Post- 
master General for that service, upon the ground 
that existing laws did not provide for any such 
payment. In that opinion the First Comptrollerac- 


corded, and there being no appeal except to Con- | 


gress the Department was obliged to come here 


and ask additional legislation, giving the Post- | 


master General the power to employ this service, 
and instructing the Department to pay for it. 


That is a service which everybody will see must | 


be performed; and no objection exists to the pay- 
ment of this money upon the part of the Auditor, 


as I understand it, except that he believed he had | 


no authority under the existing law to pay it. 


The $1,500 provided to be paid to the contract- | 


ors for sea service upon the Pacific coast isa sum 


which the committee believe sufficient to pay for | 
The claim, in the first | 


all the service rendered. 
place, was for $24,000. The Post Office Depart- 
ment cut it down toa much smaller sum. The 


That provision is necessary to obviate | 








the service of such a character that $1,500 would | 


be sufficient to pay for it, and they accordingly 
reported that sum, believing that amount to be as 
much as the service was worth. 

Section six provides that if any person or per- 
sons shall paint, print, post, or in any other man- 
ner place upon, or attach to, any steamboat or 
other vessel, or any stage-coach or other vehicle, 
which steamboat or other vessel, or stage-coach 
or other vehicle, is not actually used in carrying 


the mails of the United States, the words ‘*United | 


States’? mail, or any other words, letters, or char- 
acters of like import; or if any person or persons 


shall give notice,either by publishing inany news- || Postmaster General states distinctly that with- 


paper or otherwise, that any steamboat or other 
vessel, or any stage-coach or other vehicle, is used 
in carrying the mails of the United States, when 
the same is not actually so used, every person so 
offending or willfully aiding or abetting therein, 
shall, on conviction thereof in any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, be fined in any sum not less than 
$100 nor more than $500 for every such offense; 
one half for the use of the United States and the 
other half to the use of the person informing and 
prosecuting for the same. 

This provision is necessary because a great 


| 
| 
| 
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\ || acted on at the present time. 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads deemed || 


| 





the habit of putting on their sides the words 
** United States mail.’’? In consequence of that, 
they have received the large benefits growing out 
of the fact that the public believe that those ves- 
sels and steamers which are intrusted with the 
United States mails perform more regular and 
speedy service and are more safe than other ves- 
sels. Therefore the Government of the United 
States has been robbed to that extent of what we 
believe to be its just capital, and this provision is 
inserted here to obviate that difficulty and prevent 
these people from using the name of the Govern- 
ment in that way for their own private benefit. 
It is considered upon the western waters in some 
places of so much consequence that the Post- 
master General has been ae to get the mails car- 
ried for nothing onaccount of the advantages grow- 
ing out of this privilege, but if the privilege is used 
as ithas been in many quarters, why, ofcourse, the 
benefit which the Government derives from that 
cause will be destroyed. 
no objection to this provision, and if no further 
explanation is required I will move the previous 
question, 

Mr. LOAN. Iask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to withdraw that demand for a moment. 

Mr. ALLEY. I withdraw it fora moment to 
hear a suggestion from the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. LOAN. This is a matter that interests us 
in the western country very much, and we desire 


to have a brief period of time to consider the mat- | 


ter. It is proposed to offer some amendments that 
are not now ready. It was expected that this 
measure would come up in the regular order of 


business, and not under a suspension of the rules. || ment proposed by the gentleman. 


There is also a provision in this bill for the 


payment of some private claims, and | understand || 


that the bill, as read by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, limits 
the amounts to be paid to $1,500. The copy of 
the bill I have does not contain that limitation. 


We desire an opportunity to prepare ourselves | 


for the consideration of this matter. It comes up 
in an unexpected form and atan unexpected time, 


when we are not prepared to meet it, and I hope, | 


therefore, that the previous question will not be 
sustained at this time. 

Mr. ALLEY. I would be glad to give way to 
the gentleman from Missouri for any amendments 
he may desire to offer; but this is an important bill, 
and one which the Post Office Department desire 
to have passed at an early day. It should, in 
fact, have been passed long ago, and I think there 
can be no objection to it. It is a measure which 
has been thoroughly matured, and which has re- 
ceived the approbation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

If the gentleman wishes further legislation on 
the point suggested, he can have it done in a fu- 
ture bill. We shall be reporting other measures 
connected with this subject; but I do think it very 
important to the interests of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the Pacific coast, that this bill shall be 
I must therefore 


insist upon the demand for the previous question. | 


Mr. BENNET. [hope the gentleman will give 
way to me for a moment. 

Mr. ALLEY. I yield to the gentleman fora 
question or a suggestion. 

Mr.BENNET. The gentleman says that there 
is a necessity for the immediate passage of this 
bill. I would like to ask the gentleman what is 
the necessity so urgent that this bill cannot be put 
off for a few days and acted upon hereafter when 
gentlemen are prepared to present their amend- 
ments ? 


Mr.GRINNELL. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I will say thatthe 


out this legislation he is left at the mercy of a 
combination of contractors, and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the service that 
this bill should pass, and pass immediately. | 
think that will be answer enough to the gentleman 
man from Colorado, without going into details. 
Mr. BENNET. I wish to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from lowa why it is that the proposal for 


bids on this overland route have recently been 
withdrawn? 


Mr.GRINNELL. Itis very well known that 


the overland service and the ocean service have 
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I presume there will be || 
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any explanation of that service. he gentleman 
from Colorado ought to understand as well as my- 
self that this measure is necessary to avoid com- 
binations of contractors. 

Mr. ALLEY. I will answer the gentleman 
further, that it was at the request of the Post Of- 
fice Committee of the Senate that the advertise- 
ment for proposals on that route was withdrawn, 
because das wished to have action on this bill 


| before pay were received. I understand that 


if this bill shall be passed immediately there will 
be a readvertisement for these proposals; but it 


| is impossible to fix this matter up fully until pro- 
| vision is made for this sea service; and while this 


measure was before Congress and subject to the 
action of Congress, it was thought advisable by 
the Senate committee that these advertisements 
should be withdrawn until this provision could be 
made for sea service for the newspapers and heavy 
mails. 

While, therefore, I would be very glad to ac- 
commodate the gentleman from Colorado by de- 
ferring action upon this bill, I deem its immediate 
passage of too great importance. I know that 
the interests of the country require action upon 
the bill at the present time. 1 believe that great 
inconvenience would result from delaying action 
upon it, and all that gentlemen desire can be ob- 
tained by future legislation on other bills. 

Mr. BENNET. 1 wish to say that this is a 
very important bill for the people of my Terri- 
tory, for by this route alone do we get all our 
mail service. I have not examined the amend- 


Mr.ALLEY. The provision in the bill is ex- 


actly as the gentleman desired it, word for word, 


as it was handed to me by the gentleman himself. 


I submitted it to the Post Office Committee, and 
it was unanimously approved, 

Theamendment was read. It provides that the 
fourth section shall not be held to exclude the 
transmission by mailof newspapers from a known 
office of publication to bona fide subscribers, not 
exceeding one copy to each subscriber, to and 


|| from the intermediate points between the bounda- 


ries therein named, at the usual rates. 

Mr. BENNET. Thatis all satisfactory to me. 
I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. KINNEY. I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts whether that amendment is con- 
fined to newspapers alone, 

Mr. ALLEY. Itextendsto all matter between 
these intermediate points. The bill has been con- 
sidered very attentively by the Post Office Com- 
mittee, and we have heard the suggestions of gen- 
Pacific coast. I 
now move the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ALLEY moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


GUARDIANS OF LUNATICS. 
Mr. WILSON asked and obtained unanimous 
consent to have taken from the Speaker’s table 


| House bill No. 42, to enable guardians and com- 


mittees of lunatics appointed in the several States 


| and other countries to act within the District of 
| Columbia, with the amendments of the Senate 
| thereto. 


The amendments werecread. The first amend- 


| ment was to strike out the words “ or in any for- 


eign country ;”’ the second, to strike out the words 


| ‘fora foreign country;’’ and the third, to strike 


out of the title the words *‘ and other countries.’’ 

Mr. WILSON. I move that the amendments 
be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in; 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN DICKSON. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Iask unanimous con- 


sent of the House to have the Committee of the 


many vessels on the western waters have been in || been let together. It is now proposed to save |} Whole House on the Private Calendar discharged 
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from the further consideration of House bill No. 


996, for the benefit of John Dickson, of [linois. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the | 
Wi House was discharged from its further | 
c ideration, ind the bill was brought before the 
Jiouse for action. 


The bill directs the payment of $21,000 to John 


Dickson, of Illinois, to compensate him for the 


damages he 
univers 


a contract therefor, 


Mr. FARNSWORTH asked for the reading of 


the re port 

‘The report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs was read. The committee finds that the 
contained in the letterof Mr. Dickson 


slatements 


ure true, and the bill gives him the actual differ- | 


between the contract price (s¢ venty-five cents 


per bushel) agree d to be p ud by the Government 
and price realized by Dickson for the corn when 
he was obliged to sell itin the market of Balti- 
This is twenty- 
21,000. This 
dovs not include anything for storage, drayage, 
or interest, 

Mr. Dickson’s letter, referred to in the report, 
was re 


enc 


more, namely, fifty-four cents 
one cents per bushel—amounting Lo § 


id, as follows: 
Wasnineton, D. C., February 26, 1364. 
My Dear Sin: Agreeable to your request 1 hand you the 


following statement 


In the mouth of December, 1661, 1 purchased of ).W. Bell, 


of [finois, a contract made with him by the Government, 
a! Baltimore, on the 28th day of November, 1861, for the 
delivery of one hundred thousand bushels of corn, to be de 
livered in Baltimore, at sixty-nine cents per bushel, and six 
cents per bushel for the sack—in all seventy-five cents per 
bushel, Taygreed tu pay Bell 8900 for the contract, provided 


the quartermaster at Baltimore would sanction the assign 
mental the contract by Bell tome. [deposited the money 
witha gentleman in Chicago. And I was to take the con 
tract and goon to Baltimore, and ifthe quartermaster would 

MEOW 
correct, then | was to telegraph the gentleman in Chicago 
to pay over the money to Bell, 
called upon the quartermaster, (Major Belger;) showed him 
the contcact with the assignment by Bell. Belger assured 
me that at was all right, and would be carried out, and or 
dered my name tobe puton his books in the place of Bell’s ; 
also, When he made out his report of contracts made with 
different parties, | was one of the contractors named; and 
myname and coutract were sent with others tothe receiver 
of produce at the Camden station of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, but there was no order sent to receive the corn, 
and | was putoll from day to day for two months, the quar 
termaster stating that they had no capacity to dispose of the 
corn, for they had such quantities on hand, and at the same 
time were reeeiving corn trom other parties, at two cents 
per bushel more than Twas to get for mine. After waiting 
over two mouths, | made a written tender of the corn to 
him Ile then referred me to the Quartermaster General 
in Washington, and when [ called upon him he said they 
had more cornon hand than he could dispose of, but wanted 
to know why Beiger referred these things to lim, as he 
(Belger) made the contract. 

[held the corm until the month of June, 1862, paying 


storage. tt was during this month that the Quartermaster 
General reiiused to receive the corn. ‘Then | was com- | 
pelled to sell on alow market in hot weather, receiving at 
an average of fifty-four cents per bushel, leaving me ata 


loss of Twenty-one cents per bushel, besides storage and the 


interest of moneyaAhat | had borrowed to purchase the corn | 
and bags with. tter | paid tor the bags and corn, and ex 
pew IL ecould not bave made over oue cent per bushel. 
However, ( tulfited my part of the contract in good faith. | 


I never thought bat what the Government, through 
her agents, would do the samme by me. 
to pay tor the 
bors inibor 


money corn and expenses, and my neigh 
cd iny notes, with the expectation that | would 
return the mouey in sixty days. [ was not able to do so, 
owing tothe Goverument filing to receive the corn, 
I returned ome [relieved my indorsers by giving trust 
deeds upon my property, which deeds matured several 
months since. Lpaid on them what money I received, and 
the time has been extended until now. I expended sev 
eral thousand dotlars of my own, which leaves me now 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars worse off than when 
1 commenced. - ° 7 7 . ” . 


JOHN DICKSON. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
tained in the letter of Mr. Dickson were true, 
from an inspection of all the papers and from the 
examination of witnesses. Itis also true thatthe 


ported—twenty-tour thousand dollars odd. It in- 
cluded the moneys paid for drayage, storage, &c. 


We have simply reported a bill to pay him the | 


difference between the contract price of the corn 
and the price for which Mr. Dickson was obliged 
to sell it in the Baltimore market. 


of justice and equity. 


sustained by reason of the failure of | 
J. W. Belger, quartermaster of United States vol- || 
, to receive one hundred thousand bush- || 
els of corn tendered him by said Dickson, under 


| olution. 


edge the contract and the assigumentto be rightand | 


I came on to Baltimore; | 








1 borrowed the | 


When |} 








The Committee on | 
Military Affairs found that the statements con- | 





We feel that it | 
is anu urgent case, and one appealing to our sense | 
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Mr. DRIGGS. I wish to inquire whether it 1s 
competent for us in this bill to censure the officer | 


whose fault this was? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Major Belger has been 
already dismissed the service. I move the pre- 
vious question. 

I'he previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation 


the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a | 


third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH moved to reconsider the | 
| vote by which the Lill was passed; and also moved 
| to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


PAY OF CONTESTANT. 


Mr. MALLORY asked unanimous consent to 


introduce the following resolution: 

Resolved, That John 8 
allowed the mileage and pay that he would have been en- 
titled to if he had been a member of this Congress. 


Mr. ORTH. I object. 


Mr. MALLORY. I move to suspend the rules 
| to allow me to introduce the resolution. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Will notthe gentleman from 
Kentucky allow the resolution to be referred to 
the Committee of Elections? 

Mr. MALLORY. I really see no necessity for 


the reference. The House understands the res- 


Committee of Elections would vote for it. 
Mr. HOLMAN. It has been usual to refer 


| such resolutions to the Committee of Elections 


before passing them. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move to suspend the rules, 
and | hope the House will adopt the resolution 
now. f 

The motion was not agreed to; two thirds not 
voting therefor. 

GENERAL DEBATE FOR SATURDAYS. 
Mr. STEVENS. 


House to move that Saturday next, and each suc- 


ceeding Saturday until further ordered, be set | 


apart for general debate, with the understanding 
that no vote shall be taken. 

There being no objection, the motion was re- 
ceived and adopted. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS. With a view of moving to 
go into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the deficiency bill, I move to 
postpone all special orders in committee which 
take precedence of that bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I now move that the rules 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I desire to appeal to the gen- 
Ueman from Pennsylvania to allow us half an 


hour to go on with a call of committees for re- || 


rorts. 

Mr.STEVENS. If committees could be regu- 
larly called for reports, | would yield. 

The SPEAKER. The committees cannot be 
called in their regular order. If the House goes 
to the call of committees for reports, the gold bill 
will first come up. But the rules do not provide 
for a call of committees for reports on Monday. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I hope the gentleman will 


| at any rate allow me to report one bill from the 
| Committee on Military Affairs, which it is im- 


portant should be passed. 
Mr. STEVENS. The deficiency bill must be 
passed. There are many hands who have already 


| been without their pay for several months in con- 


sequence of the delay in passing this bill. 
NEW MEXICO CONTESTED ELECTION. 
Mr. DAWES, by unanimous consent, pre- 


| sented the memorial and papers of Emanuel Gal- 
Committee on Military Affairs at the last session || 


of Congress reported a bill in favor of this claim- | 
ant to a larger amount than the one we have re- | 


leagos, contesting in this House the seat of the 
Delegate from New Mexico; which were referred 
to the Committee of Elections. 

NAVAL OODE. 

Mr. A. W. CLARK, by unanimous consent, 
from the Committee on Printing, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution, and on its adoption demanded 
the previous question: 

Resolved, That two hundred and fifty additional copies 


of the proposed naval code be printed for the use of the 
Navy Department and the commissioner of the code. 


Sleeper, of Massachusetts, be | 


I have no doubt every member of the | 


f ask the consent of the || 
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The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ne si to be put. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. A. W. CLARK moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was adopted; and 
also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. McKINNEY, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that the committee had ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled an act (H.R. 
No. 122) to increase the internal revenue, and 
for other purposes; when the Speaker signed the 
same, 


NATIONAL ARMORY. 
Mr. SCHENCK, by unanimous consent, re- 


ported back House bill No. 267, authorizing com- 
missioners to select a site for a national armory, 
and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
select committee on national armories. 


AARON T. DOLL. 


Mr. BROWN, of West Virginia, by unanimous 
consent, reported from the Committee of Claims 
a joint resolution for the reliefof Aaron T. Doll; 
which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 


report, ordered to be printed, 


THE BAINBRIDGE. 
Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, by unanimous 


consent, introduced a bill fixing the date of the 


'loss of the United States brig Bainbridge, and 
5 = 5 


for the relief of officers, seamen, and marines of 


| the same, and for other purposes; which was read 


a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Mr. LONGYEAR, by unanimous consent, in- 


| troduced a bill relating to the office of Commis- 


sioner of Public Buildings; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


RITCHIE’S COMPASS. 


Mr. ELIOT, by unanimous consent, introduced 
the following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs inquire 


| into the expediency of purchasing forthe use ofthe United 


States the right to use and manufacture Ritchie’s compass 


| for iron-clad ships; with leave to report by bill or other- 


Wise. 


DEFICIENCY BILL—AGAIN. 


Mr. STEVENS. I now renew my motion 
that the rules be suspended, and that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the stateofthe Union. Before going into com- 
mittee, however, I move that all general debate 
upon the deficiency bill be terminated in ten min- 
utes after the House goes into committee. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does the gentleman desire the 


| debate upon the deficiency bill to be limited to five 


minutes? 


Mr.STEVENS. Five minutes, of course, upon 


;} each amendment. 


Mr. BROOKS. Isthatall? Well, sir, | wish 
to say that this isan entirely new bill. We sent 
it to the Senate with only six of seven millions 
and it has come back to us with $105,000,000. 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the gentleman wish to 
debate the bill on general principles? 

Mr. BROOKS. Ido. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move, then, that general 
debate be closed in one hour on the amendments 
of the Senate tothe bill. Ido not make that mo- 
tion to occupy the time myself, but for the benefit 
of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wish to discuss the bill, and 
fothing else. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Asutey in the chair.) pari: 

The CHAIRMAN stated the first question in 
order to be the consideration of the amendments 
of the Senate to House bill No. 156, to supply 














deficiencies in the appropriations for the service 
of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1864. 

First amendment of the Senate: 

Strike out the following: 

Treasury Department: 

For salaries of additional clerks, messengers, and laborers 
in the several offices of the Treasury Department, from 
January | to June 30, 1864, namely: 

In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, one clerk 
of class four, one of class three, eight of class two, and four- 
teen of class one, $15,700. 


In the constraction branch of the Treasury, one super- | 


vising architect, one assistant architect, two clerks of class 
four, four of class three, two of class one, and one messen- 
ger, $9,000. 

In the First Comptroller’s office, five clerks of class four, 
and four of class one, substituted for one of class one, 
24,800. 

in the Second Comptroller’s office, two clerks of class 
four, eight of class three, eight of class two, and fifteen of 
class one, $28,200, 

In the First Auditor’s office, two clerks of class four, and 
one of class two, $2,500. 


In the Second Auditor’s office, two hundred and six clerks | 


of class one, and one clerk at $900 per annum, $124,050. 

In the Third Auditor’s office, two clerks of elass four, 
two of class three, five of class two, twenty-four of class 
one, and one messenger and two laborers, $22,250. 

in the Fourth Auditor’s office, five clerks of class four, 
nine of class three, nine of class two, thirty-five of class 
one, and one laborer, $39,300. 

In the ‘T'reasurer’s office, four clerks of class four, two 
of class three, seventeen of class two, six of class one, and 
additional clerks, $27,700. 


In the Register’s oflice, four clerks of class four, six of | 
class three, six of class two, eight of class one, and one | 


messenger, $17,750. 

In the office of the Commissioner of Customs, one clerk 
of class three, three of class two, and four of class one, 
$5,300. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend a concurrence in that 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that that amendment 
willnotbeconeurredin. lunderstand the Third 
Auditor can get along with fewer clerks if he is al- 
lowed clerks of a higher class. I hope that the 
amendment will not be concurred in. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Committee of Ways and 
Means have recommended a concurrence in that 
amendment. The same thing is provided for in 
another section afterwards, whi is the proper 
place for an amendment. | am willing all of these 
amendments of the Senate shall be non-concurred 


in, and let them go to a committee of conference, | 


which I think would be the best way. ‘The Senate 
have added some eighty-seven million dollars to 
the bill. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Second amendment: 

Insert: 


For supplying a deficiency in the current expenses of | 


the branch mint at Denver for the current fiscal year, 
$18,377 69. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have some remarks to make 
on this bill, and I would as lief make them now 
as at any other time. If it be in order to discuss 
the bill before acting on the amendments of the 
Senate, I will proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for one hour. 

Mr. BROOKS. 
ficiency bill, then under seven millions, was be- 
fore the House some time ago, | expressed my 
surprise at its magnitude, and referred to the es- 
timates to show that the appropriations were far 
beyond what the Secretaries asked. I have none 
of those remarks to retract. I rise now to remind 
the House that the objections I then made to this 


Debate is now in order 


bill have greater force to the extraordinary addi- | 


tions made to this bill as it reaches us amended, 
that is, added to, by the Senate. The original 
estimates submitted to the House for deficiencies 
for the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1864, 
were only $4,180,531 13. These were made up 
of estimates— 
lor civil list, foreign intercourse, and mis- 

cellancous... ORS RB 
For Interior Department, (Indian)......... _ 4,210 00 
For Navy Department.........eeeeeeeseeee 2,865,000 00 

And here I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that though it must have been 
as well.cnown thenas now thatthe time of enlist- 
ment ofa large body of our troops was about expir- 
ing, yet there was not a call for a dollar of ** defi- 
ciency”’ fromthe War Department. ‘The Secretary 
of War admitted, by his silence, that he had all 
the money he wanted. The Committee of Ways 
and Means, however, paid but little attention to 
the deficiency estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ($4,180,581,) and the House of Rep- 
resentatives paid less, for 





Mr. Chairman, when the de- | 
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House shot far beyond the griginal. As the bill 
went to the Senate it appropriated $7,469,109 65. 
The Senate sent it back to us with additional ap- 
So 
ficiency bill, as added to by the Senate, 
stands forward with the gigantic AP] ropriation 
of $106,424,718 40. The Committee of Ways 
and Means haveamended that bill by striking out 
$151,000, and the deficiency bill, as amended by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, asks us to 
appropriate §$105,888,386 40. 
stated thus: 


propriations for deficiencies of $98,953,608. 
the defi 


The table may be 


Amount contained in original (House) bill, $7,469,109 65 





Senate amendments thereto........ cece 98,953,608 75 
Ce ee Raid CAPER, Fa 106,422,718 40 
Amount stricken out of original bill by Sen- , 
ate amendments, in which the Cominittce 
of Ways and Meaus recommend coneut 
FENCE.» cocces eoccces. cose benesd does 382,892 00 


Amount inserted by Senate, in which the 
Committee of Ways and Means recom 
inend non-concurrence 





Mr. STEVENS. 


The gentleman from New 
York will not fail to say that the Committee of 


Ways and Means do not ask thatsum. That is 
the amount of the bill as returned from the Senate. 


herence. 


The Committee of Ways and Means ask only || 


about eight millions. 


sentfrom the Senate. | will say to the gentleman 


that the committee have concluded to ask the | 
House to non-concur inall theamendments of the | 


Senate. 
Mr. BROOKS. _I take the report of the action 
of the Committee of Ways and Means as annexed 


| to the bill itself, in which they recommend con- | 


| currence in the first, second, fourth, fifth, sixth, || cussion and examination of this House the details 


All the remainder has been |} 
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retroactive feature in it when it finally passed, is 
because the House did not appoint a committee 
of conference at the last, but upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens} 
adhered to its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate, and allowed the Senate to recede from 
its amendments, thus leaving the bill without the 


| retroactive featur 


Of course the gentleman will be just to the 
Chair by saying that in each instance a majority 
of the members of the committee on the part of 
the House agreed in their votes with the majority 
of the Hose. 

Mr. BROOKS. I was far from casting any im- 
putation whatever upon the action of the Speaker, 
He fairly represented on the committees of confers 
ence the majority of the House. I was but show- 
ing that though the House had determined by 
forty majority tohave the thing its own way, and 
repeated that determination over and over again 
by ten and fifteen majority, yet by parliamentary 
action the determination of the House was re- 
versed and the bill passed without thia retroactive 
feature. 

Mr. COLFAX, It was because the House re- 
fused to raise another committee of conference, 
but under the operation of the rules voted an ad- 
The Senate then receded, and the bill 
passed, ® 

Mr. STEVENS. The bill as it passed is pre- 
cisely as the House agreed to it, 

Mr. BROOKS. I understand all that. Icom- 
prehend the parliamentary tactics, comprehended 
them at the time, andif ] had not intended to vote 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania | should 
have resisted his proposition. It is because he 


| is the old parliamentarian that he is now that he 


six anda half, eighth, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, || 


fourteenth, and sixteenth amendments of the 


| Senate. 


Mr. STEVENS. That is so, but at a subse- 
quent meeting of the committee they thought it 


| best to non-concur, if the House would agree to it. 


Mr. BROOKS. Iam correct, then. 

Mr. STEVENS. Correct in reference to the 
first action of the committee. 

Mr. BROOKS. 1 am both pleased and amazed 
at the change of action now first announced upon 
the part of the Committee of Ways and Means. 


lam pleased because the idea of non-concurrence | 
shows they are appalled with the magnitude of | 


the Senate appropriations as well as so humble 
a member of the House as myself. But am 
more than amazed that they propose to take from 
this House, by the simple proposition to non- 
concur, the deliberate and detailed action of the 
House upon these enormous expenditures, and 


| abandon the constitutional powers and functions 
| of this House tu examine in detail all these amend- 


ments of the Senate, and to throw that whole 
power from us into the hands of a mere committee 
of conference to be appointed by the Chair. ‘To 
non-concur with the Senate upon this bill in its pres- 
ent stage is to abandon all our right, all our au- 
thority, all our duty to examine the details of ex- 
penditures proposed by the action of the Senate, 
and to throw the whole discussion and delibera- 
tion, which justly belong to this House, exclusive- 
ly into the hands of a committee of conference. 
The result of this action has recently been seen 
on the whisky bill. ‘That bill was lost in this 


| House by a large majority, defeated over and | 


both committee and || fact. 


| over again, the House having affirmed its inten- 


tion to pass a retroactive law upon the stock of 


whisky on hapd; yet the House was, by mere 


parliamentary action, by the &ction of a commit- | 


tee of conference, deprived of its legitimate power 
to {mpose a retroactive duty, as itintended, upon 


the stock on hand, and the Senate, by concurrence | 


with the adhering action of the House, was ena- 
bled to pass the bill almost as originally intended 
by the Senate, despite all the resolves and re- 
resolves of the House. 

1 warn the House, therefore, in a bill of this 
enormous magnitude, disposing of over a hun- 


| dred and five million dollars, not to abandon at 


this stage of the bill its legitimate function of ex- 
amination in detail by bestowing it upon a mere 
committee of conference. 

Mr. COLFAX, (the Speaker.) The gentle- 
man will allow me to correct iim as to a matter of 
The reason why the bill did not have the 


|} take. 


would still wish, if he could, to take from the dis- 


of this bill by the action of a conference commit- 
tee, by transferring the forum of discussion—— 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman makes a mis- 
The reason why we have not a tax upon 
whisky on hand now is not because of parliament- 
ary tactics. There is no trace of parliamentary 
tactics about it, and a reference to the facts will 
show it. The House puta tax on whisky on 
hand. The Senate struck thatout as an amend- 
ment; it came back to the House, and the House 
concurred in that amendment; and the reason why 
there is no tax upon whisky on hand to-day is 
because the majority of the House, in its legiti- 
mate functions and in discharging its duty, with- 
outthe aid or skill ofmy friend from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Srevens] at all, concurred in the action of 
the Senate. It was done by the concurrent action 
of the two Houses, and not by any committee of 
conference; and that is the reason why there is 
no tax on whisky on hand. 

Mr. BROOKS. I comprehend all that thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the gentleman has less 
excuse for misstating it. 

Mr. BROOKS. I comprehend it perfectly, and 
do not misstate it. I will not take time to discuss 
this matter, I simply state the fact that this 
House, at one time by forty-four majority, and at 
other times by majorities of ten and twelve, re- 
solved and re-resolved to tax the whisky on hand, 
and the whisky on hand is not taxed despite the 
resolution of the House. The country understands 
that, and we will not dispute about the ways and 
means by which it was done. I say it was 
parliamentary tactics and conference committees. 
Other gentlemen think differently. The great facts 
are before us: the modus operandi we will not 
dispute about. 

Mr. Chairman, whisky is an exciting and en- 
trancing question,and | have been led altogether 
from the figurative speech | have on hand to the 
discussion of a far more exciting and thrilling 
topic than that of a mere bill of deficiencies. But 
tempting as is the theme, I must recall the atten- 
tion of the House, however, to the dryer topic 
which we have on hand, namely, this $105,888,306 
appropriation. We have here left a few deficien- 
cies for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1863, 
and ending June 30, 1864. 

I call the attention of the House first to the fact 
that in this deficiency bill alone there are for the 
War Department alone appropriations amounting 
to about ninety-nine millions, when at the begin- 
ning of the session, in the estimates submitted by 
the War Department through the Secretary of the 
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Treas ury, not on single cent was asked for by 
the Secretary of War for a deficiency in his ap- | 
And yet now, when all the facts 
relating to deficiencies must have been just as well 


propriatior 


known to the Secretary of War in the beginning 
of the session—and now that Secretary comes be- 
fore the Senate, and through the Senate before this 
House, without any estimates whatever being 
submitted to this House, and asks an additional 
appropriation of over ninety-eight millions to 
muke up adeficiency in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 

Wiiy, sir, the whole expenses of thjs Govern- 
mentin the year 1815, during the last war with 
Great Britain, thatcontest which this then compar- 
atively feeble nation carried on with the greatest 
Power upon earth, were but $48,244,495. The 
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expenses of the Army for that war were, in 1813, 


$19,662,013 02; in 1814, $20,350,806 86; in 1815, 
$14,794,294 22; and yet the deficiency asked for 


by the Secretary of War for one single year | 
amounts to four or five times the cost of any one | 


year of the war of 1812. 

The whole appropriations of this Government 
in 1847-48, the years of the Mexican war, were 
but little over sixty millions per annum. The 
actual expenses of the War Department were, in 
1847, $35,776,495; in 1848, $27,838,374. And 
that war, which was not upon our own soil, but 
was fostly in the transfer of troops from our own 
country to a foreign country; that war in which 
our troops, landing at Vera Cruz, passed on 
through the tierra caliente, the hot region of 
Mexico, to its mountains, to Churubusco and 


Chapultepec, on to the Gareta of Mexico; that | 


glorious war in which we humbled Mexico and 
brought the Mexicans to our own terms, cost 


this Government but $35,776,495, the highest sum | 
in the year 1847; and yet here isa war deficiency | 


bill of over ninety-eight millions for the War 
Department alone for one year, or over sixty- 
three millions beyond what the war with Mexico 
cost a year. 

There is something wrong in all this; there 
must be something wrong; and hence the House 
sheuld not abandon its functions, but should look 
into these expenditures, and see when, how, and 
where this money has been appropriated, and 
where these enormous sums of money have gone, 
who have had them, in what quarters they have 
been paid, why they are called for, and what they 
are to effect. Sir, if these disbursements for the 
War Department are to go on for three, four, or 
five years longer, it will be beyond the power of 
this country or of any other country on the face 
of the earth to endure them. 

The Secretary of War in his estimates for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, (see Treasury 
Report, page 30,) asked for and had appropriated 
$855,479,511. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he submitted that report to Congress, felt 
sure in his own mind that $885,479,511 was ample 
and enough for all the expenditures of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1864, and hence not a single cent additional was 
then called for either by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or by the Secretary of War himself. And 
yet here in February and March we propose 
to add to this already appropriated sum of 
$885,479,511, a deficiency in this bill of $98,500,- 
000. What calculations are all these? Can man 
thus carry on war, or provide the men and means 
for carrying on war? 

More than that. Recall a little of the past his- 
tory of our legislation during this session. Atan 
early period of the session, before the Christmas 
holidays,there went through this House,in twenty 
minutes by the clock, a deficiency of $20,000,000 
for bounties—a million a minute—uncalled for by 
the Secretary of War, or by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury in his estimate. I made some quiet 
remarks on that occasion. I called the attention 
of the other side of the House to the subject, but 
1 found that my remarks were not pleasant to the 
other side, and I refrained from diecaibing the 
subject at length, leaving the responsibility with 
those to whom it belonged. 

In a few days efter the Christmas holidays, the 
Secretary of War called upon us to change that 
bounty appropriation of $20,000,000, and in a 
very few minutes, opposed only by an honorable 
genteman from Ohio, on the other side, there 
went quietly through a bill for bounties, which I 
said then had in it $100,000,000. Now, under the 
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continuance of the bounty system to April 1, that 
bill has in it at least $124,000,000 to be added 
to the estimate of the Secretary of War. Take 
not my word for it.. I quote from the chairman 
of the Military Committee in the Senate: 

**] suppose that we have, since the 17th October, paid 
and agreed to pay for these bounties from ninety to one hun- 
dred million dollars. It must be over ninety millions, for 


we have paid bounties, [ think, to very near three hundred 
thousand men.”’ * e . . - 


‘1 suppose if the payment of these bounties is extended 


them, that we shall raise during the coming month some- 
where from sixty to eighty thousand men, paying a portion 
of them $400 and another portion $300.” 

Which, counting seventy thousand men at the 
average of $350 per man, will make $24,500,000; 
so that if you take the actual expenditures and 
appropriations of the Departmentas now put upon 
paper as recorded in the Treasury report, at 
$885,479,511, add to that $98,500,000 deficiency 
and $120,000,000 for bounty, there will have been 
appropriated for the War Department of this Gov- 
ernmentalone, forthe fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1864, the gigantic sum of $1,103,979,511. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Michigan. I wish to cor- 
rect the gentleman in one respect, if he will per- 

| mit me. 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Michigan. The payment 
of these bounties is extended over the whole term 
of enlistment, and only a small portion is to be 
expended this year. 

Ir. BROOKS. Nota small portion—a consid- 

erable portion. 
wi KELLOGG, of Michigan. 
think, 

Mr. BROOKS. WhatI am speaking about is 
| the appropriations for this year. 1 donot suppose 
that the bounties will be all expended in the year. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Michigan. Abouta fourth 
of the moneys to be expended in bounties will be 
expended this year. 

Mr. BROOKS. Morethan that. But, never- 
theless, it is the sum of money appropriated that 
[ am speaking of—the appropriations of Congress 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. The 
more money that is saved the better; but all these 
bounties are to be paid in some time or other. 

1 hold in my hand a record of the expenses of 
the British army from 1810 to 1816, in each year 
—those terrible years of struggle in which the 
little island of Great Britain and the lesser isle 
of Ireland were coping against the gigantic power 
of Napoleon, who had taken the French armies 
in triumph from the sands of Egyptto the snows 
of Moscow—that little island which was subsidi- 
| zing all the other Powers of Europe to fight her 


One fourth, I 


batiles against that mighty Napoleon. The ex- 
| penditures of the British army in the year 1810 


were $84,415,000; and in 1816,0n the closing scenes 
of the battle of Waterloo, they were $171,035,000. 
The aggregate expenditures for the seven years 
from 1810 to 1816 inclusive were $906,730,000. 
The details were thus: 


Expenditures of the British army in the years— 


BBIO, .cccccccdccccerceees seosgbaseannasan $84,415,000 
GEL .cccccer cvecvcesies sconcoe veces eeeeeee 90,680,000 
BGID. 00s cones cecsecevesione ce be0ssene cbse 119,345,000 
BED 0400605000 00e000 $8arins nes ebenses » +» 124,935,000 
TOTS. cccccscersccvececesces coces cnce cacecs 147,345,000 
i iesasde asa ae ee ees «+» «168,975,000 
| skies satis dnauan Ganoves Sosseneueeers 171,035,000 
Total ....cccesvses cecccosvescocessece «+ + «906,730,000 


But, sir, for the single fiscal year of 1863-64 we, 
| who are coping with no Napoleon, with no com- 
| bination of powers for our overthrow—but when 
| a few rebellious States, started without resources 
| and full ofall the elements of weakness, are lightly 
operated upon—we have appropriated more money 

in a single year to subdue this rebellion than was 
appropriated for the whole British empire in the 
six years from 1810 to 1816 to subdue the august 
Napoleon, at one time combining all the conti- 
nental nations of Europe for British overthrow. 
I do not allude to these things for the purpose 
of creating alarm or exciting the fears of the coun- 
try, only to arouse the country to comprehend 
the magnitude of this war, and to begin now to 
lay the mene taxation to support it, so that 
we may not in the future find ourselves unable to 
| sustain the credit of the country. That is my 
| object and intention in calling the attention of the 
| House to the enormous expenditures of the War 
| Department. 





and we go on raising men at the rate we are now raising | 


|| A thousand million dollars per annum, Mr, 


| Chairman, a billion dollars—I do not know how 
itis with others, but | must confess that to my 
humble mind these sums are so appalling that | 
can hardly begin to comprehend their gigantic 


\| magnitude when we are called upon to transmit 








them to our children as a public debt.” I confess 
that I often turn back to the olden times in the 
history of this Government. I was here in this 
House in atime when the expenditure by this 
Government of forty-four, forty-six or forty-eight 
millions was regarded as an enormous extrava- 
gance, and that was not long ago, in 1849-50, 
185]-52. I recollect when the then chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, then an hon- 
orable gentleman from Alabama, well known to 
the present chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, educated in a country where cotton 
even was not raised, but in northern Alabama, 
where corn and wheat were the productions, and 
where a dollar was estimated by the price of a 
bushel of corn or the price of a bushel of wheat— 
[recollect well héw appalled he was at the enor- 
mous magnitude of the expenditure by this Gov- 
ernment of forty-four, forty-six, or forty-eight 
million dollars. Indeed, he had a mind so consti- 
tuted that members who served with him upon 
the floor of the House will remember that he could 
not comprehend anything above half a million 
dollars. Whenever a sum came up in our appro- 

riations of as much as a hundred thousand dol- 
se he was wont to be confused, but when it ran 
up to half a million dollars he would often aban- 
don his appropriation bill and exclaim, ** Goud 
God, what is the country coming to?’?’ Why, sir, 
if he was here this day he would be lost in inex- 
tricable confusion by these enormous appropria- 
tions for the War Department only. 

Indeed, we in the great cities who are some- 
what accustomed to figures, and who represent 
millionaires, will soon be compelled, if these ex- 
penditures go on, to bring to our aid something 
more than mere arithmetic, the science of geom- 
etry or mensuration say, and measure a million 
by an inch, a billion by two inches, a trillion by 
three inches, a quadrillion by four inches, a quin- 
tillion by five inches, and so on, or if that does 
not present numeration or measurement sufficient 
to enable us to understand these sums we shall 
have to resort to the science of algebra, apply 
x as an unknown quantity of expenditure, and 
work with that. An equation may be stated 
thu: AB+CDXEF=XYZ=LMNOPQ. 
[Laughter.] 

Sir, it is becoming beyond the power of arith- 
metic or the power of simple mathematics to 
compute these appropriations, or to understand 
the loans or systems of loans on which they are 
being founded. The whole concern anon will be 
more puzzling than the consols or exchequer of 
the debt of England. 

The estimates of the War Department for 1865 
are, in round numbers, $536,000,000. Sir, it is 
evident from these appropriations for 1863-64 we 
are now making that if this war is to continue 
these estimates for 1865 are not worth the paper 
they are written upon, for the actual expenditure 
of the present fiscal year for 1864 of the War De- 
partment will amount to almost if not quite a 
thousand million dollars—certainly, if we pay up 
the war warrants of the quartermasters, their cer- 

tificates of obligation, and the great debts now 
| due to the States for money and troops advanced 
to the Federal Government for military services 

rendered. 
| Now, Mr. Chairman, isit right, is it proper, is 
it a legitimate mode of coming before the country 
with an estimate in December of only $4,180,581 
deficiency and then before the bill is perfected re- 
quire, as sanctioned by the Senate, a deficiency of 
$105,000,000? I repeat, sir, is it right or just to the 
| country thus to throw dust in their eyes? Is it 
| not wise, is it not now our duty at the start to look 
this war with all its consequences fully in the face, 
and to provide for this enormous expenditure and 
| these enormous appropriations the only means 
by which, if the war is to be persisted in, the 
credit of the country can be sustained, a system 
of taxation which shall be proportionate to our 
expenditure? Is it just for us to leave for pos- 
terity the full payment of these loans? Sir, un- 
| der a concordant Cabinet, or any unit adminis- 
| tration of the Government, these discords between 
estimates and appropriations could not occur. 
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But every Secretary we see now ‘runs his own 
machine.’”” The Secretary of State runs his, and 
thrusts in appropriations for lawless foreign mis- 
sions; the Secretary of War runs his, and thrusts 
in over ninety-eight millions of deficiencies, two 
months after he says he has enough in the an- 
nual appropriations; the Secretary of the Navy 
runs his; while the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


Senate have increased that, and increased it to 
$30,000,000 in the bill now before the House. 


The Quartermaster General says: 


* This deficiency is caused by the activity of movement 


| of the armies, the great expense of the transportation of 
| the army operating against Vicksburg, the transfer of army 


victim of all, because he has to find paper money | 


for all, runs his printing machines, an 
dential machine, one and all. 


his presi- | 
Is it any wonder | 


that under such an administration of the Govern- | 


ment we are annually spending more money to 
subdue a few million starving rebels than Great 
Britain spent in six years to bring down the world- 
wandering eagles of the great Napoleon. 

I availed myself of a former opportunity to 
denounce this whole system of deficiency bills. 
I showed that appropriations were made without 
law. IT exhibited in this bill, and it is here repro- 


duced, the creation of four hundred and forty odd | 


clerks utterly without law. I showed the crea- 
tion of a foreign mission by the Secretary of State 
without law. 


The recklessness of law has become so rife among 


the Departments that even the Commissioner of 
Agriculture turns up in this bill in the most ex- 
traordinary demand for a deficiency. When we 


be wondered at that the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture comes before Congress and tells it that he 
has purchased things without law for which he 
must have an appropriation. 
amendments the following: 

To supply deficiencies in the Department of Agriculture 

for the current year, as follows: 

For the purchase of sorghum seed, $2,000. 

For rebuilding shop in the propagating garden, $800. 

For postage, $1,320. 

For carpets, farniture, and cans for fruit, $350. 

For fuel, $300. 

This is the farcical part of the bill. T allude to 
it not in resistance to the purchase of these hum- 


ble matters, for seed may do some good to the | 


country, while appropriations for this war are all 
lost exceptas they may serve to restore the Union. 
This gentleman with the illustrious name, in a 


letter to the Finance Committee of the Senate, | 


says: 


I find in the Senate | 


| try. 


> 





‘The destructive frosts of last autumn in a large partof | 


the West rendered entirely worthless many important seeds 
which [ have been called upon to supply, chief of which 
is the sorghum, now becoming one of the most important 
crops of the country. In several of the large States the 
seed was so generally destroyed that I have felt obliged at 


the urgent call of the farmers to send abroad for a fresh sup- | 


ply of pure seed.”’ 


Great sorghum-seed seller! 
“An inereasing belief among the people in the feasi- 


bility of producing an excellent article ofsilk fromthe ailan- | 


thus silkworm, and repeated inquiries for the means of its 

prodaction, have led me to order a large quantity cocoons 

trom France, where it has proved a perfect success.”? 
Importer of cocoons! 


“An extensive failure of the corn crops, with other 
causes, has created a great demand for new and different 
varieties of wheat for both fall and spring sowing, which 
has been met by importations from England, Russia, and 
the Mediterranean, and by purchases of improved varieties 
of American growth.” 


Great wheat-seed dealer! 
“The very great and increasing interest in the culture of 


the grape, and the consequent demand for vines, has in- | 


duced’a large increase in the expenses of the propagating 
garden.”? 
Vines for the propagating garden! Well, well! 


All this in a deficiency bill. What next may we 
be coming to? 


The Commissioner of the Department of Agri- | 


culture gives no excuse for his lawless purchase 
of carpet, furniture, and cans for fruit,except that 
he has expended the money, and wants an appro- 
priation for it! 

This is a mere farce. 
tice,except to show that the higher officers of the 


It is not worthy of no- | 





Government, by the creation of foreign missions, | 
by enormous expenditures, without law, have in- | 
duced the Commissioner of Agriculture to pur- | 


chase canned fruit, sorghum seed, carpet, and fur- | 


niture, allin humble imitation of the higher powers | 


that thus act without law. 


But there are other appropriations in this bill | 


which are far from being farcical,and which may 


be termed tragical. To these I call the attention | 


of the House. The Quartermaster comes before 


the country and asks for $25,000,000 deficiency | 


for additional transportation for the Army for the | 


fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1864. The | 


corps from the army of the Potomac to the division of the 


Mississifpi, the ‘Texas expedition, the transportation fur- | 
nished to veteran volunteers to and from their homes, fur- | 


loughed or reénlisting, and the purchase of transports.” 
But the Quartermaster General has not told the 


whole truth. These $30,000,000 deficiencies have | 
also been made necessary by the transportation of | 


troops to influence and carry elections in the coun- 
If we could have the details of these quar- 
termaster expenditures the House would find that 
a large part of this new deficiency was created in 
the expense of the transportation of a regiment 
or two to New Hampshire a year ago to carry 
the election in that State. Ifwe could have a his- 
tory of the transportation of troops we would find 
that several regiments and portions of regiments 


supposed to be favorable to the dominant party | 


were carried to and fro to vote at the expense of 
the Government. There has been transportation 
of the Army solely to execute the purposes of the 
party in power. 

If we could have the history of the transporta- 


; | tion of the Army, we would find that a large num- 
have deficiencies in the Departments it is not to || 


ber of troops selected for being favorable to the 
Administration party were sent last October and 
November to New York, Pennsylvania, or to 
the western States, and afterwards to Mary- 
land and Delaware to carry the elections there. 
There is where the deficiency of $30,000,000 re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means is 
mainly due. It is due to the efforts of the War 
Department to carry the elections of the country. 
There is where the money has gone. It is not 
for the legitimate expenditures of this war; it is 
not for the capture, overthrow, and destruction 
of the rebel army, and it is not to plant the stars 
and stripes upon the capitol hill of Richmond, or 
on the forts of Mobile and Charleston; but it is 
to subdue the Democracy, the conservative power 
of New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and of the great 
West; in short, to overawe by arms before the 
ballot-boxes the people of the country. 1 de- 
nounce it with all the vigor and power of which 
1 am capable. Here and hereafter will I de- 
nounce it, and I appeal from‘the majority of this 
House to the God of heaven to put the mark of 
reprobation upon these wicked and criminal acts; 
l appeal to the genius of liberty which has so 
long hovered over and protected this hitherto 
blessed country to overthrow the party in power, 
that thus illegitimately perverts the valor and the 
generosity and the patriotism of a great people 
to overthrow their free institutions. 
history and to posterity to brand with everlasting 
infamy the men who thus bring arms into elec- 
tions, and who with the cartridge-box trample 
the ballot-box under foot. I know I shall not be 
heard or heeded on the floor of this House; but 
the brand of history and the curse of posterity 
will be the just doom of all these destroyers of 
the liberties of their country. 

Mr. MORRIS, of New York. I would like to 
inquire of my colleague whether it would not be 
less expensive to let the soldiers of New York 
vote in the Army than to send them home? 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not choose now to be 
drawn into that discussion. 

I voted for this first deficiency bill of $7,000,000. 
I voted for it not cheerfully, but because in time 
of war it seemed necessary to be generous, ex- 
travagant, if you please, in generosity. I have 
voted for all the appropriation bills which have 
gone from this House, but I am going to leave 
this bill to be voted for by such as approve these 
quartermaster deficiencies in it. Some time since 
it was remarked by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Davis] ingood Virgilian Latin, that the times 
‘did not need help from this side of the House 
or such helpers as we are.’’ Lam disposed to 
accept him and his friends at his word—to let them 

ss this large deficiency bill. As for myself, I 
shall not vote a single dollar as a deficiency for 
transportation for the Army until ihis transporting 
of the military to carry the elections is made clear. 
Those who favor such an appropriation as this 
must and shall vote for it. As for myself I never 
will take the responsibility of voting for a single 
cent of it, and in justification of my course upon 


I appeal to | 
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this subject I shall appeal to the public, whom I 
desire to bear in mind that this House has not 
before ita single item of legitimate estimate for 
any of these deficiencies and appropriations. The 
Committee of Ways and Means may have had 
them, but the House has not got them. ‘There 
has been no inquiry what the expenditures have 
been in New England, in the northern States, in 
Maryland, and in the western States; and until we 
have a detail of these expenditures for election 
purposes, if nota single other vote is given against 
this bill, I shall on this deficiency bill, with the 
greatest pleasure with which I have given any 
vote in my life, vote **no.”? 

Mr.STEVENS. [believe the hour allowed for 
debate has expired, and I will confine my remarks 
to five minutes. 

Iam glad the gentleman from New York has 
taken this occasion to get out his campaign doc- 
ument. [{Laughter.] It will save considerable 
time on some other occasion, and I do not know 
when time can be better saved. As to the gentle- 
man appealing from the committee and from this 
House or a majority of it to another tribunal, well 
and good, if his appeal can be entertained there. 
I do not know whether any of us have a standing 
in that court, but the gentleman can try it. The 
gentleman will vote for no transportation of troops. 
Very well. 

Mr. BROOKS. I did not say that. 

Mr.STEVENS. Well, the gentleman will vote 
for none of this thirty millions for transportation, 
‘That suits very well the tactics of the gentleman's 
party. In the first place you vote to have no 
troops according to law, and in the second place 
you vote to keep them out of the field, and that 
they shall not be transported to the enemy where 
they can beof service. I did notexpect any help 
from that side of the House—! mean from some 
of those gentlemen. Iwas very glad to hear this 
denunciation of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. I remember very well when my learned 
friend was in the House at the time the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Houston) was chair- 
man of the committee and introduced his most ex- 
travagantappropriation bills. | was very glad to 
hear him make the same speech against that gen- 
tleman which he has just made againstus. It was 
natural enough, now that he is on the other side, 
that he should make the same speech against us, 
and it applies just as well, 

Let us consider calmly these different amend- 
ments. They are very large. They amount to 
$80,000,000 and upward. When the first esti- 
mates were before the committee, and they framed 
this bill, there had been no call for the additional 
five hundred thousand men. After they were 
called for, and this bill was sent to the Senate, 
new estimates were made; they were sent here, 
were printed in pamphlet form, and the gentle- 
an | presume, had them upon his table. If 
there are any items that are improper let us vote 
them down; but the idea that we are to paralyze 
the arm of the Government and strike down the 
appropriations for the half million of men now 
called for to meet the rebels in the spring may 
become that side of the House, but it would dis- 
grace patriots. 

Now, sir, excuse me for taking thus much no- 
tice of a speech which was not intended for this 
bill, but was intended for the time when the gen- 
tleman will meet his colleague on the stump. Let 
us go on and consider the amendments of the Sen- 
ate. I will not ask that they shall all be rejected, 
as the gentleman seems to be afraid of that. I 
am willing that they shall be considered in detail, 
It will only take a few days, and as we shall cer- 








| tainly reject most of them the matter will go toa 


committee of conference, as I proposed in the first 
instance; but the difficulty which the gentleman 
will encounter is that if the House should adopt 
some of the amendments it will be against his 
theory. lam willing, however, that the House 
shall go on and let each amendment be consid- 
ered by itself. 

3efore we proceed with the bill I would like the 
committee to reconsider its action upon the first 
amendment of the Senate by agreeing to take a 
new vote upon it. The Committee of Ways and 
Means have agreed to concur in it because it 
strikes out certain appropriations which are du- 
plicated in another part of the bill. I hope the 
committee will agree todo that before proceeding 


| further with the bill. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I: 


ing back, and for this reason: if the ame ndment 
of the Senate, to which the gentleman refers, is 
Qn l to, it would seem to render it necessary 
that a sub equent amendment increasing very 
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haps due 


Mr. MORRILL 
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wa 


posed that it embraced not only the question of \| 
riking out, but 


Senate 


it, ind [ have 
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the 


of 
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ut which Ll asked the 


Mr. HOL 


ing this out be to 


their salaries 
therefore, 


ly the number of clerks and 


be concurred in. I 


must, 
ect to going lac k. 


bill is rey 
that | 


m the vorted to the House. It is per- 
should Say that the first amend- 
House to non-concur in 
a separate and distinct one in itself. I sup- 


also that of inserting what the 

l find now that it does not do 
a no obj ction to the striking out. 
MAN. Would not the effect of strik- 
compel the House to insert what 
proposes to insert ina subsequent part 


proposed, 


Senate 

he bill? 
No,sir. The gentleman will 
sition to which he refers set forth in 
end of the bill. It re- 


prope 
parate section at the 


nan concurrence 


hall have to object to go- 


The matter can be arranged | 


| 


| 


in that section in order to | 


meet the full views of the Senate, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any objection to 
roing hack ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes,sir; l object forthe pres- 
ent I do not understand this matter exactly, 

The second amendment of the Senate was then 
concurred in. 

Third amendment: 

Strike Out the following paragraphs: 

For compensation of return clerk from January 1 to June 
30, 1864, S600 

For compensation of the surveyor general of Illinois and 
Missouri, the office to be hereafter closed, $1,668 48. 

For compensation ot clerks in the office of the surveyor 
general ot California, 81,350. | 

Mr. STEVENS. The Committee of Ways | 
and Means recommend non-concurrence in that 


amendment. 


The amendment was non-concurred in. 
Fourth amendment: 
On page 4 of the printed bill, after line seventy, insert 
the following: 
To supply deficiencies In the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the current yeur, as follows: 
For the purchase of sorghum seed, $2,000. 
For rebuilding shop in the propagating garden, 800. 
bor postage, $1 st. 
For carpets, turniture, and cans for fruit, §350. 
For tue!, $300, 
yr . , . ri ry ~ ° , 
Mr.STEVENS. The Committee of Waysand 
Means recommend concurrence in that amend- 
ment, 
rhe amendment was concurred in. 
Fifth amendment: 
‘ page 5, after line eighty-seven, insert the following : 
| i yad mey in the appropriation tur the pur 
ase at ' r vole and regu 
rm inance and lnance stores, 87 700,000. 
¥ t 2ppropriatien tor the mah- 
“ : Sart ttiomal armory, $700,000. 
: the appropriation ier the Sur- 
S t. 3 : zh ww 
: <trw an irex<ings, £1.O0_000 
; >petal s bedding, and so fecth, $1 200.000. 
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? " >is ' 
Te supy a @ ‘~~ in the apprepriation for the 
F mliugencies af forutications, inciading itidworks, 
&0 
. ; : 4 
Te sappy a deficiency in the appropriation for the quar- 
termaster’s department, © wit 
For parchese of cavairy and artillery horses, @17,500,000. 
Por regular supplies oi Use quartermaster’s department, 
Ss Soe 008. 
Por barracks, quarters, and so forth, $3,500,000. 
Por tansportation of the Army, $30,000,000. 


Far incidental expenses 


of Use quartermaster’s depart- 


ment, $2,000,000 
For transporiation vf officors’ baggage, $100,000. 


| 


For clothing, camp and garrison equipage. $7,000,000. 
To supply a deficiency in the appropriauon tor the 
Adjutaut General’s department: 
For purchase of books of tactics, $25,000, 


Mr. HOLMAN. Are all those items under- 


stood to be one amendment, or are they separate 
amendments? . 

The CHAIRMAN. They are one amend- 
ment. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 


I desire to ask some mem- 


ber of the Committee of Waysand Means whether | 


this appropriation of $33,000 for medicines and 
medical! attendance for negro refugees commonly 
called ‘* contrabands’’ is for attendance upon Af- 
rican soldiers in the service, or if it is for the ben- 
efit of the refugee contrabands now within the 
lines of the Government and under the control of 
the Government? If it is understood that this is 
an appropriation for the benefit of negro soldiers 
| employed by the Government, it may be all right 
and proper. The objection that I make is to the 
proprie ty of appropr lating this sum of money for 
the medical attendance of persons who are in no 
way in the service of the Government. Iam not 
ready to make a motion on the subject, for | do 
not know exactly the purport of the appropria- 
| thon. 

Mr. STEVENS. If I understand the gentle- 
| man aright, the answer is that this estimate is 

made simp sly for the service of the Army. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then this is simply for the 
medical attendance on negro soldiers. ‘The item 
is ** for medicine and medical attendance for ne- 

| gro refugees, commonly called contrabands.’’ Is 
it for the benefit of negro soldiers employed by 
the Government, or is it for persons not in the 
employment of the Government? 


Mr. STEVENS. 


employed by the Government under act of Con- 
gress. Some of them are employed about the 
fortifications. Some of them are enlisted in the 
Army. Itis for the purpose of furnishing them 


with medicine and medical attendance that this | 


appropriation is made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I move to amend by 
adding the following words: ** who are or shall 
be in the employment of the Government.”’ 

Mr.STEVENS. I think the bill is well enough 
as itis. 
to help it, [laughter,] but I think we will let it 
stand. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
sylvania will not accept the amendment because 
he knows very well that this appropriation is not 
for slaves or contraban: is in the employment of 
the Government of the United States, but for those 
negroes who have run from their masters, and 
who are in camps all down the Mississippi river, 
supported by the Government of the U nited States 
without auth rity of law. I think that this ap- 
n is without law, and that it ought not 
to have tts piace im this 0 


Mr. STEVENS. I do not know any such 


propriatl 


thine. I do not know that a single man of them 
is supported without authority of law. I have 

su x Wie re. . 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask the chairman of the 
Committee of Waysand Means what Department 
f the G vernment has sent in estimates to the 
S : f Ways and Means for these items? 

Mr STEVENS The appropriation comes 
from the Senate under estimates made to the Sen- 
ate. which are printed. 

Mr. MALLOR nk that any es- 
timates were sen the Senate. No 
stn for a hs Ion me to the 
Committee of Waysand Mea If there be any 





sted when the bill 
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was before the Committee of Ww ays 
for it tion. And the chairman, 
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Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is under a 1 find in the 
additional estimates an item for medicine and med- 
ical attendance for negro refugees,commonly called 
itrabands. a . 

Mr. MALLORY. 
to the Senate? 

Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
| chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. | 


misapprehension. 





Additional estimates sent 


Yes, sir. 


These negro refugees, as the | 
gentleman knows, are all taken charge of and || 





| 





The gentleman from Penn- | 


Then I beg pardon of the | 
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Mr. STEVENS. If the ge siatoninan Ginn Ken- 
tucky will look at these additional estimates, | 
will find an item: ** for medicines and medic sal at 
tendance for negro re fuge eS, C ommonly cal] led 
contrabands, $33,750.’ ‘The gentleman has for- 
I know ° 

Mr. MALLORY. I did not observe that any 
estimate was sent to the Senate for this $ aDpropri- 
ation, but I retract what I said in regard to the 
matter, as the gentleman has read it from the es- 
timates sent to the Senate. Butam I notstill cor- 
rect in saying that it is not for the benefit of co}- 
ored soldiers, or of those employed in the service 
of the United States? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The language of the item js 
simply: ‘* medicine and medical attendance for 
negro refugees, commonly called contrabands.”’ 

Mr. MALLORY. Then it is evident that this 

appropriation is for the benefit of those slaves who 
have come into the Army of the United States, 
and are taken care of and supported by the Army. 

This is a proposition to make that legal for which 
there was no legal authority before. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania supposes that this appropriation is for 
the purpose of supplying medicine and medical 
attendance for negroes in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, it is very proper for him to say so; for 
it surely would be a very extraordinary thing on 
the part of Congress to appropriate money for 
persons not so employed. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I say tothe gentleman 
from Indiana that if he will look at the heading 
of the estimate, he will find that it is for those 
who are put into the hospitals, so that they are 
so far in the military service that they have been 
in the service, come out, and gone into hgspitals ' 

Mr.GANSON. Why are they called “ refu- 
gees’’ then? 

Mr. STEVENS. They are refugees. They 
are those who have been once slaves, but who 
having left or been left by their former masters 
have gone into the service of the United States, 

Mr. MALLORY. [If they are in the service 
of the United States, why does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania insist upon calling them “ refu- 
gees? 


Mr. STEVENS. 


ie 


I call them refugees. They 
They have been slaves, but, hav- 
ing gone into the service of the United States, they 
will not be again remanded to slavery unless by 
some new method of reconstruction it should be 
accomplished. 

Mr. MALLORY. I call them slaves, because 
I do not recognize the validity of any proclama- 
tion freeing slaves. I therefore call them slaves. 

Mr. STEVENS. I call them refugees; be- 
cause, although they have been slaves, they have 
taken to themselves wings 

Mr. MALLORY. Say 
“wings.”’ [Laughter.] 

Mr. *STEV ENS. And flown away, and th 
are therefore refugees. 

Mr.MALLORY. They have runaway, there 
s no doubt about that; but they have not yet quite 
become angels and been endowed with wings. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. HOLMAN. If these people are in the em- 
ployment of the Government, then the amend- 
ment | have sugzested wil! 





“legs; don’t say 


ido them no harm. Ii 


ey are not, then this appropriatior is not prop- 

rly in this bill. I the re insist upon my an 
ment, so that the How use may vote intellicently 
uponthesubject. If these persons are in the ser- 


there is, of cours 
em; ands 
five iit 


vice of th he United States 
o this appropr 
the appro; mriation SO ft 
cordial support. 
Mr. KASSON. Before the proposition of 1! 

gentleman from Indiana is pat to vote I ask g=0- 
tlemen upon the other side to look at it as 2 ques- 
tion of fact, efore the cour 








which appears be 
connection with this war. 
It is well known throughout the country at 
n this House that many of these colored peop! 
whose masters have fled from them as our Army 
has advanced, and who have been left witho 
subsistence, without support, have resorted to the 
vicinity of the camps occupied by the United 
States Army. And that fact is not only applica- 
ble to the black people, but also the white peop'e. 
White people, and bitter secessionists too, have 
actually become refugees near the camps of 
| Army of the United States for the purpose of 
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